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INTRODUCTION 



This book brings together the major background documents for the OECD examination of 
educational policy in Japan conducted in 1970. 

The main body of this book comprises reports prepared by the Planning and Research 
Department of the Ministry of iJducation of Japan, and is based upon a continuing series of 
studies on the development of the Japanese education system by the Japanese planning authori- 
ties. These reports also served as a basis for the deliberations of the Central Council for 
iSducation of Japan, then conducting a ma j of programnie of policy development They draw upon 
extensive historical data as well as on current surveys and analyses aa a basis for examining 
three general aspects of policy which \mderlie the future development of Japanese e ducat ion. 

The first aspect of the development of Japanese education examined is its response to 
national and social demand, both in terms, of demand by the economy and in terms of social 
group participation in education • Data with respect to "the equality of educational opportunity 
is also treated. 

The second aspect of Japanese educational development involves an examination of the 
content, pedagogical methods and other internal qualitative concerns in the delivery of edu- 
cation to the Japanese people. Here the investigation relies upon efforts to recognise the 
subjective reactions of Japanese people to the education offered to them up to this point; 
and furthermore, to take into consideration both scientific and popular opinion with respect 
to the educational process and human development needs'. 

In a sense these first two sections involve an assessment of Japanese education in terms 
of its quantitative response to demand and in terms of the qualitative satisfaction of this- 
demand. The third aspect studied involves the question of how this educational service is 
paid for, the adequacy of financial resources made available, and who provides these resources, 
at present and in the future. 

. The second major part of th'is book presents the general conclusions or recommendations 
of the Central Council for j^Jducation of Japan, entitled: "The Kaster Plans for the Reform of 
Primary and Secondary iiducation and of Higher iikiucation" . Th^e policy documents were submitted 
to the. government and were subjected to further discussion in «Japan both in the light of the 
data presented, and the OBCD review process itself. 

The report of the OilCD examination of educational policy in Japan is contained in a 
separate volume (l) consisting of the OSCD examiners report and questions, the account of the 
Confrontation Meeting, and a series of essays prepared for this revie'^. 



(1) Reviews of National Policies for .Education - Japan ^ OECD, Paris, 1972. 
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PART ONE 



THE COIMCLUSIOKS AW RECQI^jhlNDATIQNS OF THE 
CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR iiJDUCATlQN 

Sunimarised below are the results of investigations made into 
the Japanese educational system by Sub-Committees XXI, XXII and XXIII 
of the Central Council for iilducation. These findings are elaborated 
more fully in Part Two. Presented also, in outline, are the problems 
proposed by the Council as worthy of futtire study. These include, in 
particular, the effect of educational inputs upon educational outputs, 
a subject not thoroughly examined in previous enquiries. 
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Chapter I 
CENTRAL ISSUES IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 



I. National and Social Demand for School Education and rJgualitv of Educational Opportunity 

Prom the beginning of the Meiji Era, and -sterting at the primary level, school education 
in this country has been diffused and developed gradually • It has had to overcome many diffi- 
culties but, thanks to enthusiastic popular support and exceptional dedication on the part of 
all those individuals involved, it has advanced steadily through the years. A general survey 
of its development shows that it has grown apace with other socio-economic variables. 

The expansion of upper secondary schools and universities during the post-war years, 
encouraged by such factors as the extension of .the compulsory education period, the establish- 
ment of a single-track school system, the "baby boom", and so forth, continued the consistently 
upward trend of educational development since the Meiji Era. There are, nevertheless, problems 
still to be resolved on a qualitative l3vel. In recent years, demand for education has grown 
continuously. The tendency of society to make a superficial evaluation of a person on the 
basis of his nominal school background is gradually changing,- but school education is gener- 
ally regarded as useful both for acquiring social status as well as for developing one's 
abilities. 

Today many adults also seek opportimities for further study, a fact which sxaggests that 
our rapidly changing society calls for the institution of a new concept of "permanent educa- 
tion". In addition, society's demand for educated manpower has expanded along with the rapid 
economic development of recent years. This has made the shortage of a qualified labour force 
only more aj^parent. Scientific, technological and social progress on the present day scale 
calls for an ever-increasing qualitative level of manpower. 

Given the circumstances, school graduates have been assimilated into employment fairly 
smoothly on the whole but this does uot preclude potential disparities between their qualifi- 
cations and the jobs they actually hold. We are still faced with the problem of combining an 
appropriate vocational training with an educ'at^on qualitatively and culturally edifying. i 

In conclusion, the growing demand for education accompanying the rising income levels" of 
the people is held principally accountable for the quantitative propagation of education. 
There is now a real need, however, to co-ordinate the content and the qualitative aspects of 
education, taking into consideration society* s demand for educated manpower and its need of 
cultural standards as well. 

Manor Problems for further Study 

l) In planning future programmes' for the diffusion and enrichment of education, the 
following matters require perspective and a definition of the policy goals involved: 

a) Advancement of the quantity and quality of popular demand for education in 
keeping with other socio-economic factors. 
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b) Socio-economic demands on the standard and contents of education prompted by 
the growth of industry, science and culture. 

c) Social, economic and cultural effects that miii^ht result from the diffi.\3ion of 
education and the inproveinent of educational .--tandards. * 

2) So that individuals may acquire the knowledge, skill and social adaptability necea- 
sary for the rapid advancement of society, research should be carried out into the possibili- 
ties of providing people of all ages, , professions and social levels with educational oppor- 
tunities throughout their lives. This we would call "permanent education". In this context a 
reappraisal of the roles and limits of school education, as well as of its relationship with 
social education and home education, is called for. 

5) An examination of measures aiming at the equalisation of opportunity for higher 
education is necessary; at present, students are oft»?n influenced in their decisions for or 
against higher education by their economic situation and family background, rather tnan by 
their scholastic standing in their upper secondary schools. 

4) The current tendency among leading employers to recruit employees only from graduates 
of specific universities obstructs the ideal of equal opportunity of employment- It also con- 
stitutes a key facvo-r in the present inflexible social appraisal of universities and it fur- 
ther itenaifies the competition for admission into those universities. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to study measures enabling each university to raise its standards while maintaining its 
own personality and, at the same time, ensuring employment for graduates under the exclusive 
Criteria of individual merit and aptitude. 

5) Bearing in mind the progress of urbanisation and the changes in living environments 
throughout society, it is now essential to make a comprehensive re -examination of locations 
suitable for educational establishments and to study the systematic consolidation and develop- 
ment of educational establishinents as an integral part of the o7°rall national land development 
programme • 

II. School Systems and the Contents and Methods of Education 

School education in this country was developed early in the Keiji Era as a key factor in 
national expansion. Thus,, an initial foundation was laid for the nation's growth in subsequent 
years. The post-war reform of the school- system can also be said to have played a pioneering 
role in the advancement • of this country. At the .present time, Japan occupies a relatively high 
position among the advanced nations in terms of the nation-wide diffusion of school education 
and in terms of general scholastic standards. There is, nevertheless, a question of whether 
Or not the present educational system is capable of keeping pace with the country's rapid 
social and economic progress. In school education, in the past, emphasis was placed on teach- 
ing students those rudiments of culture and technology necessary only for the economic advance- 
ment of the country. Such teaching did, indeed, play a significant social role but, with thls^ 
trend firmly entrenched in the school system, the general tendency to think of education solely 
dn utilitarian terms has become evident. Moreover, with the major effort concentrated on 
achieving a rapid quantitative rise alone, it cannot be claijned that adequate consideration 
has been given to the need to develop the various potentialities of individual students. 

The times, however, are changing rapidly. In a highly technological society, individuals 
are called upon to develop their abilities to the fullest extent- .On the one hand, society . 
demands maximum levels of learning, technical ingenuity and creativity; on the other hand, it 
requires the development of balanced, autonomous personalities capable of leading righteous 
lives in an affluent society. Moreover, with the growing proximity of nations there are more 
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than a few aspects of development in which this country is looked to foi' guidance. Consequent- 
ly it is, today, of vital importance to make a comprehensive survey of the merits and demerits 
of the current school system and lay the f ovindatioi\« for the social developments of the future 
Attention should be drawn to the fact that, in the past, reform of the educatiojial system 
and the diversification of education was often undertaken in compliance with the neecif3 of the 
times. Frequently, school courses were successfully adjusted to meet the needs of students* j 
future careers but, dust as frequently, the reforms, by creating impasses in students* sclrool 
careers, created confusion and exacerbated class differences and animosities. Improvements in 
the goals and content of education have also been effected in the past without the benefit of 
prior, scientific research, iiven where tjie selection system for student admission is concerned 
it shouJd be noted that, despite the frequent technical reforms carried out to this date, 
various requirements (namely, those for fair competitiorj , propriety of selection results, the 
elimination of the stresses and strains accompanying preparatory studies for entrance exams, 
etc.), failed to be met at the same time. I'he result is that the ideal direction for both 
improvements and progress is still to be established. 

Major Problems for Further Study 

1) For the qualitative improvement of education the following objectives must be 
considered: 

a) To encourage students not merely to acquire learning and teclinical skills but 
also to develop their creative faculties. To permit them to achieve a balanced 
growth as human beings, both mentally and physically, so that they can become 
worthwhile, self-reliant individuals and valuable membors of their society and 
nation* 

b) To develop the abilities of the Japanese people so that they may participate in 
the international society. 

c) To achieve a balance between general education and technical education in the 
school system and to establish the ideal combination of learning and skills to 
be sought in school education, i.e. that whiph will be needed for the students' 
future professional and personal lives. 

2) With a view to understanding, comprehensively, the hiJiman elements involved ana to 
achieving maximum results in the development of individual potential, it is necessary to study 
the means of diversifying the contents of school education and to determine vihether* or not 
there is any need to increase its structural flexibility. It would also be fitting to stuxiy 
the contents and methods of education aimed at developing different characteristics in men 
and women respectively. 

5) A study is called for of the followins» with a view to proviain^^ students with edu- 
cation adapted to their individual abilities and aptitudes: 

• a) The development of effective methods for assessing students' abilities and 
aptitudes and making proper use of them. 

b) Necessary conditions for giving effective instruction by ability group.' 

c) The time element involved in steering students into courses appropriate to their 
degree of maturity, personal stability, aptitudes and interests, and the manner 
of managing such courses. 



d) Effective methods of education and guidance for students endoved with exceptional 
talents and abilities. 

„ e) A systematic study of learnirv^^ processes and the possibilities of applying new 

techniques in education. 

4) vJltn regard to the organisation of the school system, a comprehensive examination 
is needed to consider the following points in addition to the social demands on education. 

In this respect, an institutional consideration is necessary to allow for experimental studies 
aiming at reform within the framework of the present school system. 

a) Points that should be kept in mind in considering, from the viewpoint of human 
development, the present divisions in the school system: 

i) That it is nox clearly defined, in relation to home education, when 
institutionalised ^roup education of small children should begin. 

ii) That little correlation has been established in the educational system 
between the education of five year-olds' and that of six and seven year- 
old children despite \,^:q±t similarities in terms of growth. 

iii) That there is a big (discrepancy in growth between senior graders and 
junior graders in eleme'itary schools. 

iv) Tliat the structural subdivision of secondary education into the lower 
and upoer stages carries with it the danger of undesirable influences 
beiric; exerted on the younger ones. 

b) The practicability of offering a variety of courses into v;hich pupils ruight be 
classified at the right tiaie. 

c) The educational significance of a given school bein ■ composed of school cuildren 
at different stages of growth. 

d) The completion of education at separate |C^iiool levels and consistency throughout 
the whole course of study, 

e) The most propitious and effective way to introduce f^eneral educational subjects, 
specialist subjects ana foreign languages all of which are included in the so- 
called general education pro^^ramme in the univfjrsity. 

f ) Creating opportunities for special education and workint; out its proper place 
within the entire school system. 

g) i?he need of "permanent education" and the creation of flexibility in the school 
system. 

5) It is necessary to improve methods of student selection and to study measures for 
.the alleviation of massive student application to certain specific universities. In this way 
we may prevent both educational imbalance and the creation of "Renins" (unsuccessful examinees 
intending to try again) problems stemming from the excessively competitive situation inherent 
in the current admission system. 

f 

III. The Distribution of Exxsenditure on Sducation 

On the basis of international comparisons^ educational costs in this country have been 
relatively high since the Keiji Era in terms of percentages of total national expenditure and 
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in terms, of per caj)ita income levels for each period atudied. This reflects a consistent 
national enthusiasm for, and effort toward, educational advancement, Japan also ranks high 
in terms of the State's share in the total educational cost. It should be noted, however, 
that the rate of educational expenditure has been rather static considering; the nation's 
rapid economic growth whereas most foreign nations have been increasing their educational 
expenditure in recent years. 

As for educational costs per student, which are related to -the qualitative standard of 
education, increases have been seen in Japan at elementary and secondary school levels, along 
with the rise in per capita income levels. The raie of expenditure on higher education has 
not, however, risen proportionately, although the numbers involved in higher education have 
been substantially increased. In terras of facilities and equipment per student the lack of a 
higher rate of expenditure at tnis level is wortliy of notice. 

The rate of the State's share in overall educational costs has been on the increase in 
many countries in recent years. Bearing in mind the social significance of education ana of 
educational investments and their effects, the advisability of having the beneficiaries of 
education, i.e» the students, bear the costs of their education., should be reconsidered. 
Differences in their financial situations have resulted in a variety of discrepancies between 
national and local public universities on the one hand and private universities on the other. 
Taken from a national standpoint, it is irrational that students attending private universities 
should be obliged to pay higher fees than those at national or local public universities. This 
occurs despite the similarity bt-tween the two groups of universities as institutions of higher 
learning, and despite the fact that an overwhelmingly larger percentage of students attend 
private universities. 

The salary level of elementary school teachers has been kept it a certain percentage 
level in relation to per capita spendin^^ standards since the Weiji years. Salary levels of 
upper secondary school and university teachers have declined relatively, however, in an inverse 
proportion to the quantitative expansion of upper secondary and higher education. There has 
thus been a tendency for the salary differentials between groups of teachers to even out. 
Teachers' salaries have also been pegged at a lower level than the coinptirable salaries in 
private enterprise. It should be noted that there is a considerable difierence in pay scales 
between national and local public universities and private universities. Moreover, the salary 
level of university teachers in Japan is lower than the internationc^l standard in relation to 
the per capita income level of the country as a whole. 

Ma.jor Problems for Further- Study 

1) The percentage of the national income to be set aside for education in order to 
maintain Japan's rate of progress shoi>ld be determined within a general perspective of social, 
economic and cultural development both at home and abroad. Within such a framework all expenses 
relating to all educational activities, including' school eSucation, should be considered. 

2) A reappraisal of the idea of making the students bear the costs of their education 
is now called for, bearing in mind the public nature of education, the effects of educational 
investments., etc. 

3) Possible improvements in the distribution of the biirden of educational costs between 
national and local public authorities should also' be considered. Here one mixst take into con- 
sideration the higher rates of educational expenditure needed by the less affluent local 
authorities. This could accentuate the various discrepancies between certain regions. Such 
improvements must be seen in the context of population mobility, with students moving from 
their homes to institutions of hi^rher learning or to employment. 



4) The present policy concernin^^ financial assistance to private scaools should be 
re-examined as an integral part' of overall develoj.ment for all of the national, local, public 
and private educational institutions* 

5) A study should determine to what extent capital expenditure in school education 
should be increased, with a view to achievin^^ a qualitative improvement of school education 
and the renovation of educational methods for the future. 

6) Studies should be made of the improvement of working conditions of teachers including 
pay levels, salary scales, etc., as a means of obtaining qualified teachinf: staffs better 
adapted to the scr.ool education of the future. This problem should be examined witnin the 
context of total educational expenditure. 
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Chapter II 
A DISCUSSION OF SPECIFIC SCHOOL LEVELS 



I* Pre^Primarv Education 

Pre- school education has spread rapidly since the war, and the demand for it will surely 
increase in the future. There is a considerable disparity between regions in the availability 
of kindergartens and nursery schools, but this disparity is not attributable to the difference ' 
in functions between these two types of establishment for pre-primary education. The spread 
of kindergartens is much slower in towns and villages with smaller populations and lower per 
capita income levels. There is also a considerable regional difference in the availability of 
public and private kindergartens. 

Definitive conclusions cannot be reached at this point as to the value of pre-school . 
education, but its general merits have been widely accepted. In view of the manifold -changes 
in the living environments for small children due, in part, to the acceleration 'of \irbanisa- 
tion, changes in family structure, etc. i it is essential to adjust and improve the pre-school 
educational system while, at the same time, giving proper attention to the role of home edu- 
cation, so that the protection and the education of small children can be carried out in con- 
formity with those changes. In addition, the need for early education to discover and develop 
special talents in small children is advocated in some circles at the present time. This 
problem cannot be taken up as an institutional one at this stage, however. 

Ma.1or Problems for Future Study 

1) Measures for promoting a balanced development of pre-school education and home edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the protection and education of small children. 

2) As regards kindergartens and nursery schools which now play mutually complementary 
roles as institutions for pre-schooi education: how to co-ordinate their functions rationally 
and ensure their systematic expansion and adjustment in conformity with their respective roles. 

5) The appropriate roles the national and local G-overnments should play in the diffusion 
and improvement of pre-school education in the future. These should take into account the wide 
regional disparity in the availability of pre-school education and the extreme financial 
burdens parents are now obliged to bear because their main reliance, even in urban areas, is 
on private kindergartens. 

II, Primary Education 

Elementary education in'^this coun'try was established as an essential part of Japan's 
development into a modern state. It was conceived as a. unitary school system for all classes. 
It was created in response to several basic needs: for unification, for the development of 
a national consciousness, for national prosperity, strength, industrial development and 
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productivity, tkiucatior was made available to the masses through "Terakoya", temple schools 
before the i^leiji Jira and elementary education spread rapidly throughout the country as a 
result of the establishment of a compul&ory school system. This country now occupies a leading 
position in the world in terms of educational diffusion and its system of primary education is 
genuinely stable. 

Nevertheless, a number of educational problems still remain to be solved within the con- 
text of children's growth. For example: the correlation of kindergartens .^ith elementary 
schools; the individual differences in the growth of the junior and senior tjraders in elemen- 
tary school, and so forth. And, w..ilc elementary education teaching progranmes have been 
expanded, reflectin^s the complexities and the advancement of society, it is still essential 
to consider the :levelopment of school children's various potentials without leaning toward 
an education in which le'^rnir^ is imparted in too general a manner* 

Major Problems for Future Studv 

1) Measures for institutional ana managerial improvements necessary for developing the 
various potentials of school children in harmony with their growth. 

2) To study the role the nation;:.l Government should pl&y in the improvement and natural 
advancement of basic popiilar education ;*hile giving adequate consideration to the more effec- 
tive application of school teachers* creativity and judgement. 

III. Secondary i:kiucfttinn 

Since the Keiji lira secondary education in this country has been faced with the problem 
of how to place general and vocational education within the school system and curricula. In 
the pre-war period a dual system was developed, dividing general educational schools frc»D 
vocational training schools, but, at the end of the last war, all schools were streamlined 
into a single-track system of lower and upper secondary levels. Under the current system 
steps have been taken to provide in the upper secondary schools a general course of study auad 
a vocational course; also, within a general course, students are now able to take vocational 
subjects as well. This method was adopted because about 4C> ^^^r cent of the general course 
graduates takes up employment on leaving school. 

As it turns out, however, even those students who enter bchool with the intention of 
taking jobs after graduation are prone to prefer the i;eneral cotirse of study for a variety of 
reasons, including their own difficulty in deciding on a career, the general tendency for 
employers to give' priority to general course graduates and, not the least, the fact that their 
chances of going on to advanced schools are virtually nil if they opt for the vocational course. 
There is a clear indication that the choice of either course is made not on the basis of the 
student's ability, aptitude and future career; rather, it Id based on the need to obtain ade- 
quate entrance qualifications for further education. 

In pre-war years, enrolment rates in secondary schools were merely 20 per cent or there- 
abouts whereas today the rate of advancement to upper secondary schools has exceeded 70 per 
cent. Therefore, the upper secondary/ sohool has turned out to be an educational institution 
for the majority of the popxilation. The need for further diversification of upper secondary 
school education is expected to increase, along with a rise in the rate of advancement to 
upper secondary schools; students possessing varied levels of ability and aptitude are enrolled 
and it is imperative to provide vocational training for the greater part of the student body, 
which enters the labo\ir market immediately upon graduation. There are various other problems 
inherent in the secondary education system: a lack of consistency in curricula results from 



the sub-division of secondary education into junior ..suid senior stages of only tnree years* 
duration each and Has adverse effects on the pupils* ^owth durin;? adolescence* 



Ma.ior Problems for Future Study 

l) The merits and demerits of the present system of sub-dividing secondary education* 
2} Hov to organise courses in such a way that the choice of a vocational course cinnot 
exclude students from progressing to higher education* At the same time to study the most 
propitious moments to classify students into different courses and thus obtain a more flexible 
method of managing the classified courses* 

3) To re-examine the organisation of general education and technical education in upper 
secondary schools, forecasting the trends of social demands and taking into account the stu- 
dents* future goals and their ramifications within the diversified senior secondary education 
programme as a whole* 

IV. Higher jkiuoation 

With higher education expanding at a pace in keeping with socio-economic growth, about 
half the population hopes to benefit from higher education already* It is evident that this 
widespread demand for higher education is accentuated by the general tendency to ascribe high 
social status to nominal school backgrounds* Judging from the development of the knowledge 
industries and the prosr^ects before us of a fut;ire **inf ormation society"* demand for and entry 
into higher education can only be expected to go on increasing* 

It is essential, however, to effect qualitative improvements in higher education in keep- 
ing wTtTTTts quantitative expansion* In reality, the universities are inclined to remain 
satisfied with their traditional organisation and reforms to bring the universities up to date 
have not been carried out* These factors, coupled with others, have given rise to various 
problems* For example, the following issues can be pin-pointed: 

a) Universities frequently fail to encompass their dual functions of education and 
research* 

b) Their objectives and the contents of their education remain uniform although the 
demands upon the system are varied* 

c) Little change has been evoked in the perception of teachers of the demands now made 
on them, nor in the system of £.tudent guidance « despite the considerable changes in the types 
of students enrolled; 

d) General education, though loftily conceived, still fails to display adequate results* 

e) The continuous expcmsion of the university is inadequately handled because of a lack 
of reformatory zeal and inefficient administration* 

f) It is very difficult to secure capable, talented teachers and administrators and thus 
to renovate the presently exclusive personnel in universities* 

Furthermore, the research structure within the university is far from being responsive 
to today* s nee^ for ever more advanced studies* This is evident in its failure to adapt to 
new academic fields* 

Private institutions account for 75 per cent of £lL1 students in higher education* They 
thus meet a major part of the educational demands of the people* There has been little differ- 
ence in the social function of the private and national and public institutions, but a gap has 
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arisen between them in terms of the qualitative standards and the burdens of tuition because 
of the weaker financial position of the private institution. There has also been a visible 
tread in this country to concentrate educationaJ inatitu-tions in large cities and the humani- 
ties departments predominate over all the other specialised fields in those institutions. This 
is not unrelated to the current practice of approving; thf=? universities' establiahrcent..and to 
the financial position of priv<Tte universities and colleges. 

Ma.ior Problems for Future Study 

1) To re-examine the best way of categorising and effectively organising: institutions 
of hif^her education in general, as well as organising; reseiirch agencies attached to institu- 
tions of higher education, in oruer to mal.e both the educational and research functions of 
xmiversities more effective while, at the same time, taking into consideration the ideal social 
role they should play in the future. 

2) To study, judging fron: the past achievenients or general education in the university. 
Whether its ed ideational goals can, be attained by an improvement of present conditions and the 
enforcement of present mftthods or only by the introduction of more drastic structural reforms. 

3) To study under what raanage.'nent structure within the university voluntary reforms can 
be promoted in harmony with social advancements, and more efficient administration, management 
and renovation of personnel administration can be undertaken. 

4) To st-idy how investment in education may raise the quality of higher education as a 
whole, and to study the following points designed to achieve a rational and systematic expan- 
sion and enrichment of institutions of higher education: 

. a) The significance of classifying universities by establishment into national, 
local, public and private universities. 

b) Methods for establishing a soxmd financial basis for national, public and 
private universities. 

c) Puture social demand in specia2ased fields. 

d) Regional distribution of these institutions in connection with the overall 
national development plana. i.^. 

V. Special Education 

The approach to special education should be positive, aimed at developing all the abili- 
ties and aptitudes of handicapped pupils, given their mental and physical disorders, instead, 
of passively attempting to compensate for their defects. It is pointed out, through the results 
of previous studies and educational practices, that flexible educational treatment, conforming 
to the type and 'degree of disorder, is essential, that early education proves more effective 
and that it is also necessary to have handicapped pupils study together with normal pupils 
whenever possible. Comprehensive joint studies combining the specialist skills and knowledge 
of pedagogy, psychology, medical science, engineering, etc., are vital to the furtherance of 
special education in the future. 

With regard to the availability of special education there are differences in the type 
of disorder treu*ted and there are wide differences among regions. 

Ma.lor Problems for Future Studv 

l) With the hope of achieving a qualitative improvement and an advancement of special 
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education at the same time, comprehensive research is needed into the many problems involved 
in the study of physically and mentally handicapped children, including those of diagnosis, 
differentiation and treatment of disorders, education and training, social independence and so 
forth. Methods for the dissemination of the results of tuch research should be studied as 
well. Puxthermore, study should be made of the relations between measures for the promotion 
of special education and measures concerning child welfare* 

2) The question of early special education, of s^iecial schools and vocatio^ial education 
beyond the school-leaving-age limit should be examined as well as the provision of institu- 
tions for special training for each type of disorder and for each national region. Guidelines 
should be established, also, concerning the establishing bodies of such schools. 

VI. Teacher Training 

A irajor task for any educational system is to recruit and train able teachers. Such 
teachers must be endowed with a sense of vocation as well as an affection for their pupils. 
These are basic points and lie behind any kind of teacher training envisaged. 

In the training of teachers in pre-war yearn a strong emphasis was placed upon the build- 
ing of a high moral standard among teachers* In the post-war years, however, teacher training 
was begun in the universities and stress was laid on teaching; as a profession calling for 
specific knowledge and capabilities. A. wide cultural background was sought for teachers in 
addition to their specialised professional requirements. Now, developing the ideal even 
further, it is argued that teachers should be well-rounded personalities equipped with an 
extensive cultural backgrovmd and a high degree of ' professional training and skill. Yet the 
education available in teacher training faculties or in teacb*=' '•aining courses in other 
faculties in the new university system (as inaugurated afte -.ast war) cannot be said to 

have attained its original objectives. Moreover, therti is a clc;ar tendency among particularly 
talented young people to seek outlets other than in the teaching profession. 

A call has come from the schools themselves for the type of teacher who really -under- 
stands his charges, who takes a keen interest in the fostering of their creativity and who, 
himself, j)ossesses both the ability and the personality needed to give student guidance. A 
further study of the present teacher training system should be made in the light of these 
requirements. 

Moreover, it has become increasingly difficult to adjust the supply and demand situation 
of teachers on a prefectaral level alone as a result of the recent concentration of population 
in large cities. 

Ma.ior Problems ^or Future Study 

In view of the importance of recruiting top quality talents into the teaching profession, 
it is urgent that improvements in the scholarship system for teacher candidates be made in 
addition to improving current working conditions, iixamination of the following issues is 
suggested : 

a) An improvement in teachers* training to develop the capabilities required of 
profeosional teachers and the expansion of systematic programmes for the in-service training 
and education of practising teachers. 

b) The possibility of introducing departmentalisation into the senior grades of elemen- 
tary schools, and measures for the training of teachers capable of adapting themselves to the 
new educational methods consequent on the development of teaching aids. 
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c) Measures to develop further the capabilities and the training and recruitment of 
upper secondary school teachers in line with the diffusion of senior secondary education. 

d) Measures for wide-range readjustments of inter-regional iiiibalances in the suj^ply and 
demand position of teachers. 

e) The most suitable organisation for the attached school as an establishment where 
various educational experiments can be conducted for the elevation of educational standards 
and for institutional improvements as well. 

VII- Oompulsorv School Attendance 

This country visualised vhe eight-year compulsory education period as a long-range plan 
early in the i-.eiji Era. It put it ir.to action gradually as national resources developed, 
adopting a flexible formula in its enforcement in conformity with the needs of the times. 
Compulsory education aimed in the beginning at teachinr; children the basic knowledge and 
techniques needed by everyone. Along with the diffuL-ion of education and the extension of the 
compulsory education age, however, moz*e importance became attached to providing children with 
equal and appropriate opportunities for education according to their mental and physical 
growth. 

There has been a great deal of argument recently concerning the feasibility of extending 
the school-leaving age even further in the light of th^ uredicted neffds of the future* This 
should also be reviewed in the context of the idea of "permanent education". Moreover, looking 
back at the rapid progress of the recent past it would be valuable to consider, in terms of a 
long-range plan,- the gradual future extension of the compulsory education period and the 
adoption of a more flexible formula concerning compulsory school attendance. 

Ma.lor Problems for Puture Study 

1) To study the need and possibility of extending compulsory education to include pre~ 
school education. 

2) Inasmuch as upper secondary education is soon to be diversified in accordance with 
the students' abilities, aptitudes and choice of future courses in life, a study is suggested 
of the possibility of gradually making this level of education compulsory. 

3) To study effective measures for dealing with un-enrolled children or long-term 
absentees within the compulsory age group, considering that there still exist considerable 
numbers of such children, though their frequency differs from province to province. Many of 
these un-enrolled or chronically absent children could be made the object of specialised 
education- 
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PART TWO 

REPOKTS OF THE SUB^COMMITTEES XXI, XXII AUD XXIII 



Chapter I 

NATIONAL AND SOCIAL DEMAKD FOR SCHOOL EDUCATION AND EDUOATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



(The Report of Sub-Comraittee XXI) 



A. POPULAR DEMAND FOR EDUCATION AITO EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

I. Factors Increasing the Number of Students who want to Proceed to Schools and Universities 
!• Analysis of Factors Determining Individuals* Career Decisions 

The individual's desire to proceed to higher lev^ils of education is determined by a com- 
plex interplay of factors: "limiting factors", such as, for example, the immediate cost of 
education and the income foregone and "promotional factors" such as a rise in people's living 
standards, a rise in their educational level, their strong motivation for higher education, 
etc* A variety of other social differences are also in operation, and an analysis of such 
factors and differences is to be found in Section D of this Chapter entitled "Regional, 
ficonoraic and Social Differences and liducational Opportxinity" . 

2* Analysis of Correlations between Enrolment Ratios and Indices of Social 
and Economic Development 

The following tendencies can be obseirved from the quantitative analysis of the correla- 
tions between, on the one hand, enrolment lT.atios of secondary education (middle schools in 
the old system and upper secondary schools in the new system) and the Junior stage of higher 
education (colleges in the old system and universities and junior colleges in the new system) 
and, on the other hand, indices of socio-economic develoi:>nient such as average educational 
level of the people, national income per capita income, the percentage of national income 
spent on education and the distribution of educational expenditure. The analysis covers two 
periods, one period including both pre-war and post-war years and the other the post-war years 
only. 

Underlying such tendencies, there might well be various other factors of importance such 
as, for example, the post-war reforms of the school system, the popularisation of the notion 
of equality between men and women and reduced governmental control over the private schools. 

a) An increase in enrolment ratios among male students in higher education is closely 
related to an increase in per capita national income in both the pre- and post-war years. In 
the post-war years it bears some relation to the rising educational level of the "working-age" 
population (15-64 years, old) and the relatively low educational level of mothers. There is, 
moreover, a tinie lag between increases in the enrolment ratios of male students in higher 
education and those in secondary education. 

b) An increase in the enrolment ratios of female students in higher education correlates 
closely with the expansion of secondary education and the increased enrolment ratios_ of male 



students. Since the war, this has also correlated with a climbing national per capita income, 
the rising educational level oH fathers and of the working-age population, and the relatively 
low educaticnal level of mothers. 

■ c) An increase in the enrolment ratios of male students in secondary education is close- 
ly correlated with the rising educational level of mothers and witn an increase in the rate 
of educational expenditure. After the v/ar , however, the closest correlation is found between 
the male enrolment ratio in secondary education and a rise in the educational level of the 
working-age population. 

d) An increase in the enrolment ratios of female studento in secondary education bears 
close correlation with increases in per capita income and the enrolment ratios ol* male stu- 
dents. Since the war, however, it seems to have been related to increases in the enrolment 
ratios of male students and in the educational level of fathers and to the low level of income. 

3. Analysis of Common Factors Underlvin/r. the Indices of Social and Economic Development 

In order to ascertain by what kinds of common factors the correlations between indices 
of socio-economic development can be explained, an analysis of common factors was conducted,, 
using the same indices. The conclusiont3 which can be drawn from the results of the analysis 
are as follows: 

a) There are four major factors contribuoing to correlations between these indices. Of 
these, the first factor with tiie highest rate of contribution to the development of education 
(80 per cent - 90 per cent) is what we will call the " balanced develoumenf factor " which shows 
that various social and economic factors have developed concurrently. The other three factors 
are: a " level of education factor " which shows the- extent to which an emphasis was placed upon 
the low level of education; a " take-off factor " which shows that the lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment and income help increase the propensity to invest in education and thus to 
take off from the present status, and a " need-educational achievement factor " which shows 
that the demand of individuals for higher levels of education tends to increase as the level 
of income rises. 

b) The significance of these factors in the pre-war years is different from that of the 
post-war years in the following v/ay: , 

i) The " balanced development factor " contributed to the increases in enrolaont ratios 

of female students in higher education and of both male and female students in ;> 
secondary education to a greater extent in the post-war years than in - the pre-war 
years. This confirms the advancement of the ideas of equstl rights for both sexes in : 
the post-war years. 

That this factor greatly contributed to the decrease in the proportion of school 
education expen^tures allocated to elementary and secondary education reflects the 
increasing development of higher educational levels in the post-war years. 

It should also be noted that this factor contributed only to a relatively small \ 
extent to the changes in the proportion of national income spent on education after 
the war. 

ii) The " level of education factor " contributed to maintaining the high proportion of 

school education expenditures spent on elementary and secondary education before the 
■ war. The extent of its effect, however, decreased after the war. 
Nevertheless, this factor contributed to the slight decline in the enrolment ratios 
of higher education. This meant that higher education was expanded and improved upon 
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to a lesser extent tiian the upper stages of secondary education after the war. 

iii) The " take-off factor " tended to increase to a greater extent after the war timn 
before it. This factor contributed especially to the rise in the percentage of 
national income spent on education. This indicates the demand for education in all 
classes during' the post-war years. 

iv) The " need-educational achievement factor " contributed to an increase in the enrol- 
ment ratios in both secondary and higher education, especially of female students 
in higher education before the war# 

4 . An Evaluation of the Increase in Enrol niAnt Ra-kHng ^ 

On the basis of the previous analysis of correlating indices and common factors, the 
increase in enrolment ratios in secondary and higher education so far recorded can be evalu- 
ated as follows: 

a) Since the Meiji Ji'ra school education in Japan has shown a well-balanced growth con- 
sistent with the rise in income levels and educational attainments. 

b) The growth of higher education for women has not been as balanced as for men* How- 
ever, an orientation toward higher educational attainment, wriich was strengthened by the ris- 
ing income level, helped to promote the growth of higher education for women. It should be 
noted that such grovjth is closely related to the increase in the level of the educational 
attainments of men (Pigure I.A.I). 

c) Enrolment ratios achieved a more balanced increase in terms of economic and social 
development after the war than before the war. Therefore, it would be inaccurate to claim 
that the post-war increase was abnormal in comparison with the pre-war years. 

d) During the pre-war years emphasis was given to the development of lower educational 
levels and a major proportion of expenditures were allocated for that purpose. The situation 
altered after the war. It iirould nov; be appropriate to examine the financing of higher levels 
of education. * 

e) Before the war the proportion of national income spent on education increaseu while 
maintainiiiij a healthy balance with the increase in enrolment ratios and in the level of income. 
It should be noted, however, that since the war this balance has decreased^ Somewhat while 
there has been a tendency among the peoijle to invest in education to a much greater extent. 

II « Applications and -Admissions, to Higher Education, Characteristics of. " Ron iu- students " 
ar^d of those who fail to gain Admission 

1. Applicants for Admission to Universities and Junior Pollers, by Field of Study 

After the war, junior college and university facilities were rapidly'^expanded , increasing 
3.4 and 9.6 times, respectively from 1950 to 1967. Competition for entrance in terms of total 
numbers of applicati'Bns is intensifying. The relationship between applicants successfully 
admitted and the total niamber of applications is presented in Pigure I. A. 2 for each field of 
study. Prom this figure the following conclusions can be derived: 

a) Where social demand for education is concerned there are shortages of facilities in 
the fields of medicine, dentistry and pharmaceutical studies. 
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Figure I.A.I 

PARALLEL INCREASE 
IN THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SCHOOL YEARS 
COMPLETED BY MEN AiND WOMEN 
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Figure I ^2 

NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS 
TO UNIVERSITIES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
BY FIELD OF STUDY 
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Figure I, A.2 

NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS 
TO UNIVERSITIES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
BY FIELD OF STUDY 

(continued} 
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b) The rates of competition for admiosion to other fields of study huve been fluctuating 
around the average rates. On the whole, the applicants' preferences for fields of study do not 
emerge too clearly. 

2. Trends in University Admissions, bv Sex 

Id this categoi7^ however, there are marked differences between men and women applicants. 
Men tend to concentrat.e on such fields as law, political science, economics, commerce and 
engineering. Women appear to concentrate on literature, education and home economics. As a 
result, more than half the student. body in the fields oiT literature, teacher training, pharmacy 
and the arte are women. 

3. Fields of Study at Universities bv "ij)stabliahing Body " 

The distribution of fields of study by "establishing body" encounters certain problems. 
That is, there are wide differences among national, local public and private universities in 
terms of the facilities available in each field of study. National universities have a marked- 
ly greater capacity in teacher training and engineering departments; the major facilities in 
local public universities are shared by the fields of law, political science and literature; 
and law and political science occupy a prominent position in private universities. 

4 . Quality of Applicants and Those who are Admitted 

An analysis of the level of scholastic achievements of applicaoits and those admitted to 
upper secondary schools and universities is to be made. 

5. The Present Status of the so-called "Honin-students" ■ or those Unsuccessful 
Applicants who are Waitin/r for Another Ohance 

A detailed analysis of factors resulting in the creation of " ronin -student s " is to be 
carried out. It is possible now*^ however, to point out the following, based on an analysis 
of recent entrants: 

a) Approximately 31 per cent of successful applicants for universities in 1967 .had been 
through a ronin period.. The percentage was particularly high in medicine and dentistry 
(almost $0 per cent). Even in junior aolleges the proportions mounted to about 12 per cent 

on the average and nearly 40 per cent among the male students. 

b) Of those upper secondary school graduates who applied for admission to institutions 
of higher education in March 1965 (cf. Figure I. A, 3), 95 per cent were admitted to a univer- 
sity of some kind up to 1967: 75 per cent succeeded on their first application, 16 per cent 
on their second and about 4 per cent on their third. The repetition of this situation every 
sohool year makes it difficult to find a solution to the ronin problom. 

Ill . The Increase in Popular Demand for Pre-school RHn nation and 1^'he Extent to which 
It has been Satisfied 

14 

1, Expansion of Pre-school iilducation 

Kindergarten facilities were , available for only about 5 pec cent of children between the 
ages of three and five years before the war. inuring the 20 years after the war that proportion 
rose to 20 per cent. The proportion for nursery schools also increased from 10 per cent in 
1957 to 17 per cent in 1967. 
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Figure I.A.3 

PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICANTS 
TO HIGHER EDUCATION WHO WERE ADMITTED 
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2. Kindergartens and I^urser.v Schools 

Twelve per cent of three-year-old children are enrolled in either kindergartens or 
nursery schools, oeventy-five per cent of those are in nursery schools. Vorty-six per cent 
of four-year-olds are enrolled in either nursery schools oi- Icindergar'ter.s. Of these 60 per 
cent are in kindergartens. Sixty-nine per cent of f ive-ye?ir-olds are in either kindergartens 
or nursery schools and of these 67 per cent are in kindergartens. 

5» Conditions ftelatinr? to the £x pans ion of Kindergartens 

There is a close link in the exioansion oi kindergartens davit f' both the pr(?- and post- 
war years with the increase in per capita income levels. 

4 . iiegional Differences in this i^xpansion 

There are marked regional differences in the degree of expansion oi pre-sciiool education 
as demonstrated by Fij^nire I. A, 4. There is no visible uniformity as to whether emphasis is 
placed on either kindergartens or nursery schools. Both the we pre -school educational inctitu- 
tions appear to play mutually complementary roles^ 

5* Factors Behind Regional differences 

The growth figures for pre-school education for five-year-olds are ahown in Fi{;ure I.A.5» 
for each municipality. The rates are low in towns and villages of populations under 50,000, 
whose "financial capacity indices" show less than 60. This constitutes 75 per cent or all the 
municipalities in Japan. 

6. Popular Demand for Pre-school Education 

A separate survey to assess the awareness of and necessity felt for infant education on 
the part of their parents, should be made, 

7. Public Kindergartens and Nursery Schools 

Twenty-six per cent of kj.ndergarten children are enrolled in public kindergartens and 
63 per "cent of nursery school children are enrolled in public nursery sclTcools. These percen- 
tages, hov;ever, vary greatly from one region to another. Therefore, the economic burden of 
this kind of education upon families also varies from region to region. 

IV. Children not Enrolled in Schools and Chronic Absenteeism 

1» The Percenta/ye of _ Compulsory School-age Children who are not Enrolled 

Of every 100,000 school-age children, 1,200 boys and 2,600 girls were not enrolled in 
schools at the end of the ^ieiji period. Today, however, there are only 200 boys and 160 girls 
per 100,000 who are .not enrolled in schools. Up until about 1952 there were a large number of 
children who. were not enrolled in the slower secondary schools which were made compulsory after 
the war. The number of such children decreased to 70 boys and 60 girls per 100,000 after 1952. 
Kevertheleas, tho percentage has begun to rise again recently. 
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Figure I.A.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF MUNICIPALITIES 
BY INDEX OF FINANCIAL CAPACITY, SIZE OF POPULATION AND ENROLMENT RATIO 
OF THE FIVE YEAR OLDS' IN PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS (AS OF 1966 ) 
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2. Reasons why there are Compulsory School-age Children who are not: ijnrolled 



About half the number of school-age children viho are not enrolled in schools are mentally 
handicapped. The second largest category is composed of the crippled and physically weak. The 
mentally handicapped and the crippled are on the increase. On the other hand, the number of 
physically weak is declining. 

3 - Proportion of Lon/^~term Absentees 

Recent statistics show that only QA per cent of elementary school pupils 'and O.B'per 
cent of lower secondary school pupils are absent from school for more than 50 days a year. 
The percentage is somewhat higher for boys than for ^^irls. 

4 p Reasons fcr Lonic:~term Absenteeism 

In the breakdown of the causes of long-term absenteeism, the following/ observations were 
made: that illness decreased as a causal factor by 50 per cent between 1952 and 1^66; that 
economic hardship decreased by 90 per cent; that absenteeism resultin,^ from a dislike of 
school also decreased. In recent years, 70 per cent of long-term absentees in elementary 
schools and 45 per cent in lower secondary schools have been kept away by illness, but in 
lower secondary schools, 30 per c^mt of lon-;--term absenteeism is still due to dislike of 
school. 

5 • Regional Differences in lionft-term Absenteeism 

There are also regional differences visible in the proportion of pupils who are long-term 
absentees. In elementary schools regional differences are marked in the category of long-term 
absenteeism due to sickness. In lov/er secondary schools, the proportion of lor>tS-term absentee- 
ism due to "economic reasons" and to '^school aversion" is found to vary from one region to 
another (cf. Pigure I.A.6). There is a high correlation (about 0.6l) between proportions of 
long-term absenteeism due to economic reasons and school aversion. in lower secondary schools. 
The proportions are especially high in Hokkaido, Aomori, I wate. Capital City area, Kinki area 
and Nagasaki. 

V. The Extent to which tb/3 Op-portunity for Education ^^nd Training Other than Formal School 

Education has been Increased to jleet Social Demand for Education and Jyianpower Requirements 

1. Development of T^iscellaneous Schools 

Knrolraents in miscellaneous schools had exceeded enrolments in formal schools beyond 
compulsory education levels by the middle of the Meiji iilra for boys and by the end of the 
Taisho Era for girls. This means that miscellaneous schools have been playing an important 
role in supplement inr^ formal school education for some time. In recent years, however, enrol- 
ments in miscellaneous schools have accounted for only 10 per cent_ of' enrolments in formal 
schools for boys and 40 per cent for girls. The absolute numbers, however, are still on the 
increase. 

2. Courses in Miscellaneous Schools 

An examination of courses offered since the war indicates xhat miscellaneous schools 
have been providing opportunities for obtaining such professional or specialised learning or 
skills that are not available in ordinary schools. This has arisen in response to rapidly 
changing social demands. 
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Figure I.A.6 

NUMBER OF LONG-TERM ABSENTEES DUE TO «SCHOOL AVERSION » 
PER 10000 OF THE TOTAL ENROLLED IN LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
BY PREFECTURE (AS OF 1°66) 
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a) Male enrolment in clerical courses has decreased from 60 per cent to 20 per cent. 

On the other hand, male enrolments in technical courses (for industry, automobile manufacture, 
medical technology, agriculture, etc.) have increased froir. 20 per cent to 40 per cent and 
those in other courses (includintr preparatory schools) increased from 10 per c^mt to 55 per 
cent. 

b) Female enrolment in home economics ranks first of all, thou£-h it has decreased from 
80 per cent to 60 per cent. Female enrolment in technical courses (hairdressing, nursing, 
midwifery, teacher training;, etc.) is increasing rapidly. 

3o Vocational Training 

Various kinds of vocational traininr; centres, although on the increase, still account 
for only a small percentage of miscellaneous schools in terms of absolute numborso host of 
these centres are designed to train carpenters, dressmakers, plasterers and mechanics. These 
grew up firstly because the apprenticeship syatem, which used to be the traditional form of 
training in those fitflds, became unwieldy when the age for compulsory education was raised 
and secondly because of the expansion of the upper level of secondary education. The number 
of vocational trainees changed as follows: 

a) Trainees in publicly-maintained vocational training centres increased in numbers 
from 28,000 in 1954 to 60,000 in 1967. 

b) 'Trainees in accredited vocational training centres within -industry itself increased 
from 62,000 in 1958 to 84,000 in 1967. 

4. Social Education 

"Youth classes" are on the decrease as a result of the broadening: of upper secondary 
school education and the movement of youth away from the countryside. But the number of people 
taking correspondence courses is on a rapid increase. Correspondence courses now play an im- 
portant role in meeting the needs of workitig youth throu^^hout the country for practical and 
technical knowledge. 

a) Attendance figures for "youth classes" showed a decrease from 1,090,000 in 1935 to 
510,000 in 1966. 

b) The niimber of those who received education by correspondence' increased from 180,000 
in 1961 to 390,000 in 1966. 

5, Public Participation in Educational Activities 

The results of the "Survey of the Cultural, Physical and Social Educational Activities 
of the People", which was conducted in 1967, indicate the following tendencies in the extent 
to which persons over 15 years of age now have or seek to have an. opportunity for extra- 
curricular education, 

a) Nine per cent of males over 15 years of age and 17 per cent of females over 15 years 
of age" participated in some sort of educational activity during the four-week period from 
October to November 1967, in order to acquire skills needed for employment or for everyday 
livirig or to improve their general cult\iral background. General culture was pursued, in * 
particiilar, irrespective of age, sex or occupation. 
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b) Bighteen per cent of males and 29 per cent of females attended social education 
classes or lectures during the past one-year period. More than half of them attended in o.rder 
to increase their level of general culture and learning. One-fourth of the males attended in 
order to improve their performance in their present occupations. One-fourth of the females 
attended in order to improve their daily living standards. Men said that, they would like to 
see courses on "current social and political problems" included in future curricula, and women 
asked for courses in "matters useful to home education". 

6« What Problems should be Examined Further on the Basis of this Information ? 
Problems for further study ; 

a) If the question of the extent to which opportunities for secondary and higher educa- 
tion should be broadened in the future is to be examined, it is necessary to take into account 
the fact that enrolment ratios have increased in close relation to social and economic develop- 
ment; therefore, such seemingly rapid increases in enrolment ratios were never abnormal. 

The increase in enrolment ratios in secondary education was a logical result and higher 
education is expected to expand further, along with increased motivation on the part of the 
people toward education, after lower levels of education have ceased expanding, 

b) Medicine, de:- tistry ■ and pharmacy are the university departments where there is the 
most visible shortage of facilities to meet student entrance demands. In other fields of study 
applicants* preferences are not so apparent. Consequently, if the percentage distribution of 
capacity to accommodate students by fields of study is to be adjusted, a comprehensive examin- 
ation including a human resources assessment is required for the future. 

c) Ninety-five per cent of upper secondary school graduates who wish to go on to higher 
studies are admitted to universities or junior colleges within two years after graduation. It 
is not only necessary, . therefore , to adopt measures to absorb the accumulated ronin- students 
into institutions of higher education (taking advantage of the time when application pressure 
drops) but also to consider how to reduce the number of potential ronin -students in the future. 
This involves intensifying student guidance in the selection of institutions and fields of. 
study best suited to their abilities, aptitudes and ambitions as well as improving the selec- 
tion procedures themselves. 

d) Since kindergartens and nursery schools, the two pre-school educational institutions 
in existence in Japan, play mutually complementary roles, it would be advisable 4."^ inaice a 
rational adjustment of their respective functions. At the same time, one could consider means 
to correct regional imbalances in the growth of pre-school facilities so that the social 
demand for infant education and' nursing can be met. 

e) Since a considerable number of school-age children who are not enrolled in compulsory 
schools might well benefit from special education and since there are proven regional differ- 
ences in the proportion of long-term absentees, it. would be necessary to consider the question 
of total enforcement of compulsory education. 

f) It is necessary not only to evaluate the unique functions that are being fulfilled 
by miscellaneous schools and to take measures f\irthering their development, but also to con- 
sider the extent to which such vocational training as is acquired at miscellaneous schools at 
the present time might be introduced<into the c\irriculvun of formal school education. The role 
to be played by formal school education in the future should be examined in the light of 
recurrent popular demand for such specialised training. 
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3. SOCIBTY'S DEMAND FOR JiDUCATED MANPOWER AND SCHOOL ORADUATKS 



I • Variations in the Employment Situations of School Crradixates bv Region, Industry . 
Occupation and Sex 

1* Increase in the Number of School Graduates 

The numbers of graduates from upper secondary schools, junior colleges and universities 
increased by 120 per cent, 130 pe^r cent and 60 per cent respectively during the ten-year 
period 1957-1967. There v/ere no marked changes in the proportions of .graduates from general 
education courses in upper secondary schools, from home economics courses in junior colleges, 
and from departments or faculties of law, political science, economics and commerce in the 
tmiversities , being 60 per cent, 40 per cent and 40 per cent respectively. 

2. Increase in the Numbers of Female Graduates 

The percentages of female graduates showed the following changes during the same period: 

a) In upper secondary schools the average percentage increased only slightly from 4-5 per 
cent to 48 per cent* But the percentage in the courses in general education and commerce rose 
rapidly from 48 per cent to 53 per cent, and from 33 per cent to 57 per cent respectively, 
exceeding in fact the percentage of male graduates. 

b) In junior colleges the percentages of females increased further from 62 per cent to 
82 per cent* 

c) In universities, the average percentages of females increased slightly from 14 per 
cent to 17 per cent. In literature and teacher training departments, however, the proportions 
showed rai;id increases from 29 per cent to 49 per cent and from 36 per cent to 52 per cent 
respectively* Thus, female graduates from these two fields also tend to exceed male graduates, 
as in the case of home economics, pharmacy, nursing and arts. 

3. Increase in &raduates of Private Schools 

The proportions of graduates from private upper secondary schools. Junior colleges, and 
universities increased f rdKT 18 per cent to 33 per cent, from 84 per cent to 90 per cent, and 
from 48 per cent to 72 per cent, respectively, from 1954 up to 1967* 

In the universities, 87 per cent of students in humanities and social sciences and 58 per 
cent of science and ei^ineering students graduated from private institutions. 

4. Graduates who went on to Higher Levels of i^kiucation 

The proportions of graduates who went on to higher levels of education increased markedly 
during the last ten years: in the general education courses of upper secondary schools (23 to 
33 per cent), in the science departments of universities {l7 to 23 per cent) and in the en- 
gineering departments of universities (3 to 10 per cent)l In other courses or departments more 
than 95 per cent of the graduates joined the economically active population. 

5» Employment Situations ot Graduates from Each Level of Education 

As a result of the considerable change' in the tot til number of graduates and in the over- 
all distribution as mentioned above, employment rates at the time of graduation of the economi- 
cally active population (excluding those who went on to higher levels of education) for the 
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last ten years developed as shown in Figure I,B,l(l). The number of graduates from any level 
of education has changed in keeping with economic fluctuations. These tendencies, however, 
have not resulted in improving or -aggravating the employment situations of graduates of all 
levels of education to any considerable extent. The absolute number of employed graduates 
during the same period showed a big change at all levels of education as is shown in Figure 
I.B»l(2)» This indicates that a certain balance has been maintained between'the structure and 
qualifications of the working population and manpower requirements. 

6. Bmrlovment Situations bv Field of Study 

Employment rates of graduates (excluding those who went on to higher levels of education) 
from each level of education, show the following tendencies. 

a) In upper secondary schools, employment rates of graduates from general education and 
homemaking courses are much lower than employment rates of ^2:raduates from teclinical, corniner- 
cial and agricultural courses. It should be noted, however, that approximately one- third of 
unemployed graduates from general education coiirses are ronin-students, who are waiting for 
another chance to be admitted to higher levels of education. 

b) In junior colleges, there are distinctive differerice^ in the employment rates between 
vocational courses such as industry, teacher training, agriculture, law, political science and 
economics, and general courses such as literature and home economics. 

c) As for tmiversities, employment rates are quite high even for the departments of law, 
political science, economics and commerce > not to mention the science and engineering depart- 
ments- For literature and home economics, the rates are very low as these fields contain a 
high percentage -of women students. 

7. Emnlovment Situations bv Occupation 

Occupations of employed gradviates from each level of education changed as follows during 
the ten years from 1957 to 1967 1 

a) Employment of lower secondary school graduates decreased in "agriculture and fores- 
try" (20 per cent to 6 per cent and in "selling" (11 per cent to 6 per cent) , and increased 
in "skilled production processes" (48 per cent to 65 per cent) and in "services" (8 -per cent 
to 13 per- cent) • 

b) Employment of upper secondary school graduates decreased in "agriculture and fores- 
try" (12 per cent to 4 per cent) and increased in "skilled production processes" (19 per cent 
to 26 per cent) . 

c) ^Jmployment of junior college graduates decreased in "professional and technological" 
occupations and is on a gradual increase in "clerical occupations" and "selling". 

d) ihnployment of university gradviates decreased in "clerical occupations" (43 per cent 
to 31 per cent) and increased in "selling" (6 per cent to 19 per cent). 

8. Relationship between Occupations and Fields of Study 

In considering the cross-classifications of occupations of employed grsidiiates in relation 
to their fields of st\idy, the following evaluations can be reached as to the qualitative as- 
pects of employment. 
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a) Most graduates from the technical courses of upper secondary schools entered employ- 
ment in the "skilled production processes" while graduates from agricultural and fishery 
courses who entered" employment in '^agriculture and forestry" or in "fishing" -were small in 
number. A considerable number of graduates from agricultural and fishery courses entered 
employment in "skilled production processes". G-raduates from general education courses, com- 
mercial courses and homemaking courses tend to enter into "clerical occupations'', "selling" 
and "skilled production processes". 

b) The majority of graduates from engineering, nursing and teacher training departments 
of junior colleges entered employment in the "professional and technological" occupations. 

On the other hand,, most of the graduates from literature and home economics courses, which 
constitute the. largest percentage of junior college graduates, entered employment in the 
"clerical occupations", — -^.^ 

c) Approximately half of -the graduates frojii izniversity departments of literature, most 
graduates from the departments of law, political science, economics and commerce, and 20 per 
cent of the graduates of agriculture and home economics departments entered employment in 
"clerical" and "selling" occupations.. In other departments or fields, however, 80 to 90 per 
cent found their employment in "professional" and "technological" occupations. 

9. Regional Mobility of Lower and Upper Secondary School Graduates 

In 1954,. 14 per cent of lower secondary school graduates who were employed and 16 per 
cent of employed upper secondary school graduates were working away from their home prefectures. 
These percentages, however, increased to 52 per cent and 28 per cent respectively in 1967- 
This shows the increasing mobility; of lower and upper secondary school graduates. These situa- 
tions, roughly viewed for 11 regions in the whole country, can be summarised as follows: 

-a) Tokyo, Aichi, and Keihan shin have high. concentration rates of labour (total number 
or grarluates employed in the region/total number of employed graduates from the region), while 
Tohoku, Sanin, Shikoku and South Kyushu have, low rates, (cf. 3?'ig\ire I.B.2). These tendencies 
became especially marked for lower secondary school graduates in 1967. 

b) Those regions whose fixing rates of labour (total number of e^raduates employed with- 
in their home re gion 3/ total number o'f employed graduates from the region) are high, also have 
high concentration rates in general. But the fact that the fixing rates in almost all regions 
decreased in 1967 indicate sv the increasing mobility of labour within Japan. 

c) The regions whose self-supplying rates of labour (total number of graduates employed 
within their home region/total. number of graduates employed in th^^ region) are high, should 
necessarily have low concentration rates. In the four_ regions, i.e. Saitama - Chiba, Gifu - 
Mie, Shiga - Nara - Wakayama, and Okayama - Hiroshima - Ysunaguichi, however, the self -supply- 
ing rates decreased in 1967 in spite of an increase in the concentration rate of labour, due 
to the decrease in the fixing rates. . 

10. Characteristics of Employment of Female G-raduates bv Occupation 

The characteristics 'of the employment of female graduates by occupation, in comparison 
with that of male graduates, are as follows; ' 

a) Female graduates from lower secondary schools increased during^the recent ten years 
in "clerical" occupations (75 per cent to 85 per cent), "selling" (42 per cent to 53 per cent) 
and "transportation and telecommunication" (11 per cent to 43 per cent). On the other hand. 



Figure I. B.2 

CONCENTRATION RATES OF NEW GRADUATES EMPLOYED, BY REGION 
(FOR 1954 AND 1967) 
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they showed a marked decrease in "agriculture and forestry" (46 per cent to 55 per cent) and 
"fishing" (19 per. cent to 11 per cent). 

b) Female gradxiates from upper secondary schools increased markedly in "manual labour" 
(12 per cent to 31 per cent) and "skilled production processes" (15 per cent to 22 per cent) 
as well as in "clerical" occupations (59 per cent to 78 per cent), "selling" (44 per cv.-;nt to 
53 per cent), and ^'transportation and telecommunications'' (9 per cent to 22 per cent). 

c) Female graduates from universities are on the increase in "clerical" occupations 
(4 per cent to 10 per cent) and "services" (10 per cent to 21 per cent). 

11. Evaluation of 13mplovment Situations 

To summarise, employment situations during the preceding ten years can be evaluated as 
follows: 

a) As a result of a favourable rate of economic growth, the rapid increase in the number 
of upper secondary school, junior college and university graduates has been absorbed into the 
labour force without serious friction on the whole. 

b) There are a few problems still to be examined, like, for example, the employment 
situations for specific fields of study: the employment rates in the i^eneral and homemaking 
courses of upper secondary schools, in literature and home economics courses in junior colleges, 
and in literature, home economics and agriculture in the universities, are very low; a con- 
siderable number of graduates from these courses or departments are employed in occupations 
that would appear better suited to graduates from other courses or fields of study. 

c) The increase in the number of female graduates and their growing incorporation into 
the labour market is remarkable. The percentage " of female clerical personnel shows a particu- 
larly rapid rise. 

II. ■ Changes in the Structure of the Educational Achievement of Vi/orkers by Industry . 
Occupation and Sex 

1. Increase in the Level of Educational Attainments o^ the Working-age Population 

The level of educational achievement of the working-age population (15 to 64 years of 
age) in Japan, as is shown in Figure I.B.5, has been rising rapidly since the 1-ieiji ilra. The 
main characteristics have been as follows: 

a) The working-age population has approximately trebled over the last ninety years* The 
proportion of this population who had not been enrolled in schools dropped to less than 50 per 
cent at the end of the Meiji Bra, about 40 years after the promulgation of the Government 
Education Order of 1872. 

b) The proportion of the working-age population graduating from elementary school has 
been falling from its peak of 81 per cent before the war, while the proportion of secondary 
school graduates has been increasing rapidly. That of higher education graduiates has also been 
on the increase. 

c) The present percentage of the working population greuiuating from secondary schools 
corresponds to that of elementary school graduates 65 years ago (Meiji 33 )• The increase in 
the percentage of higher education greduates after the war corresponds to that of secondary 
school graduates recorded during the fifteen years from the ninth year of the Taisho Era to 
the beginning of the Showa Bra (1920-1935). 



Figure I.B.3 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 
FROM DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS IN THE WORKING-AGE POPULATION 
(15 TO 64 YEARS OF AGE) 
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2m Changes in the Wumbers of Kmploved Peraona by Industry and by Occupation 



The labour participation rates of the vorkin^^-age population have been on a general 
decline since 1965. The percentage of employed persons in "agriculture and forestry" fell by 
half, and the percentages for "wholesale and retail trade, finance and insurance occupations" 
and for "services" and "manufacturing" increased. The percentage distribution by occupation 
has also changed, numbers in "agriculture and fishery" fell while the numbers employed rose 
in the "clerical" occupations, and the "skilled production processes" followed by a rise also 
in the numbers employed in the "service industries" and in "transportation and telecommunica- 
tions". 

5. Changes in the Dietribution of Employed Persons in each Occupation bv 

iiiducational Attainments ^ 

The distribution of employed persons by educational attainment shows the following 
tendencies: 

a) Amongst the occupational categories of "skilled labourers'', "labourers", '^technicians" 
and "aalea personnel", more than half oi' the employed persons are elementary school graduates* 
Amongst "clerical workers" and "technologists" more than half of the employed persons are 
secondary school graduates. Among "research workers" and "other professional workers", gradu- 
ates of higher education make up over 50 per cent. "Managers and officials" rank somewhere 
between those occupational categories. 

b) -he percentage of secondary school graduates showed a considerable increase in all 
occupations during the four years f^om 1959 to 1965. There have been no changes, however, in 
the basic educational qualifications of the employed persons in each of the four groups of 
occupational categories. 

4. Forecasting Manpower Requirements 

Forecasting .future manpower requirement s^^was attempted in the' Plan to Incriease Science 
and iingineering.. Students which was formulated in accordance with the National Income Doubling 
Plan coverin^c the ten-year period from I960 to 1970. The most difficult problem encountered 
in this forecasting was the extent to which actual distribution of employed periaons in each 
occupation by educational attaii^nt should be adjusted. There was also the problem that 
graduates from university departments other than science and engineering would be oversupplied 
to a considerable extent. 

In actual fact, the distribution of the employed population, by occupational category 
and by educational attainment, changed from 1959 to 1963 as is shown in Figure I.B.4«ir 

Examination of the educational attainments of the labo\xr force added during these four 
yearn to replace employees lost and to meet the expansion of employment indicates that secon- 
dary school graduates have been supplanting elementary school gradiiates. But the supply of 
higher education graduates has barely maintained its past distribution within the employed 
population. It is also indicated that there has not been euch occupational choice as to cause 
certain jobs to be oversupplied by persons with excessively bigh educational attainments. 

5» Porecastin/y the Kanpower Requirements of the Future 

Using the present methods it has been difficult to forecast manpower requirements cor- 
rectly taking into account the followinj?: factors: 
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(A comprehensive re-examination is to be made when the" results of the 196'^ "Svirvej' of 
Educational Attainments of the ^Employed Population", which used an improved method, have 
become available.) 

a) That any assessment of the labour supply should teUce into account not merely new 
graduates but also the remainder of ' the potential working population who are currently 
unemployed. 

b) That it is necessary to anticipate the movement of the active labour force between - 
occupations. 

c) That the planL. designed to modify the structure of the educational attainments of 
the employed population in each occupation, and to be implemented by industry itself in the 
future, should be taken into consideration. 

6. Changes in the Proportion of Female Jilmployees 

The percentage of women employed in each occupation is illustrated in Figure I.B.5* 
Although the overall average percentage of female employees is decreasing, the proportions 
of women in ."professional and technological" occupations (mainly teachers} and in "selling" 
are on the increase. 

7. Women Erte.TriTi ^ and Leaving the Labour Market 

It is interesting to note that the length of female -employment tends to be short. 
Figure I.B.6 shows the followiii^ with regard to this' situation: 

a) A comparison of the rates of those entering and leaving employment for each age 
group in the ftmale population indicates that the number of females entering employmont 
decreases markedly between the ages of .^0 and 30. It shows, furthermore, that although the 
number of female workery increases somewhat between the ages of 30 and 50 when some return 
to work, it begins to fall off again afterwards because few women. seek employment beyond the 
age of 50. ' 

b) As many as 30 to 40 per cent of female employees under 30 years of age leave work 
every year. The percentage decreases to approximately 20 per cent ±n the 30-year-old and over 
age group. The average length of service; is 2.5 to 3 years for females under 30 years of age 
and about 5 years for females 30 years oli and over. 

c) Comparison of employment: rates ojf females in 1955 with those of 19^5 for each age • 
group shows that the percentage of females entering employment between the ages of 20 and; 24 
increased from 36 per cent to 55 per cent; the percentage of female employee continuing to 
work in the 30 to 34-year-old aeje group increased from "12 per cent to 19 per cent and in 
recent years 22 per cent of women are still employed till the age of 45 due to, the increased 
numher of those who return to work after the age oX 35. 

_8, i!)valuation of Changes in the Dist-^ibution of the Employed Population 
by Educational Attainments 

* , -Ji.- ■ ■ 

To, summarise the above analyses, the changes in the distributioi of the employed popula- 
tion by educational attainiiients can be evaluated as follows: ' ■ 

a) The rapid increase in the level of educational attainments of the working-age popula- 
tion and the rapid decrease in the percentage of those employed in primary industry-, contrir-' 
buted to the increasing flow of new gradtjiates into secondary and tertiary industries and, at. 



the same time, raised the level of educational attainments of the employed popxilation in 
these industries as a whole. One major change so far has been the replacement of elementary 
school graduates by secondary school gradxiates. The increase in the percentage of graduates 
from higher education levels is less distinct, Th'jre do not seem to be serious gaps between 
occupational categories and educational attainments in these fields. 

b) It is to be noted that there is a marked increase in the number of female workers 
meetin(5 the expanded labour market f that they have tended to stay longer in employment in 
recent, years, and that more women are returning to work after 35 years of age. 

III. Starting Salaries for Graduates 

1. A Nsu?rowing of Differences in Starting Salaries between Graduates from 
each Educational Level 

Starting salaries tend to increase at higher rates for graduates from the lower education 
level. The ratios of starting salaries for rraduates- from higher levels of education ^to start- 
ing salaries for lower secondary school graduates (an average of both sexes) (difference index) 
are shov/n in Figure I.B.7. They began to decrease rapidly in 1954 and the indices now stand 
at 1.2, 1.5 and 1.6 respectively for upper secondary, junior college and university graduates. 
The differences between male and female graduates are widening slightly for upper secondary 
school and junior college graduates. . It should be noted, however, that the differences between 
male and female university graduates are being reduced. 

2. Differences in Starting Salaries in Enterprises of Varying Sizes 

The differences in starting salaries are closely related to the size of the enterprise. 
Differences between small and medium-sized enterprises and large enterprises consisting of 
more than 500 employees began to narrow in 1955i becoming next to nothing by 1964 and 1965. 
But the differences began to widen again more recently for all graduate levels except the 
university level. z 

Relationship between Changes in the Distribution of the ilmploved Population bv 
Educational Attainment's and Differences in Starting Salaries 

The diminishing differences in starting salaries between graduates from each level of 
education, shown in Figure I.B.7, seem to be the results of the prevalent supply-demand rela- 
tionships. The "means of difference indices" weighted by percentage distribution of employed 
persons by level of education completed remained approximately the seune from 1954 to 1967 as 
is shown in Table I.B.8. 

This means that changes. in the distribution of the employed population by the level of 
education completed affects the rate of increase in starting salaries in an inverse proportion 
and thus contributes to narrowing the differences in starting salaries by educational attain- 
ments. . . ' 

IV. The Training of Professional Personnel (Researchers. Teachers. Physicians . 
Dentists. Health Nurses, Hospital Nurses ) [ 

1. Academic Research Workers and Graduates from Graduate Schools 

From the statistics relating to academic research workers and the graduate schools which 
are the main institutions for training academic research workers in our country, the following 
tendencies can be pointed out: 

ER|c -63- 



Figure I.B.7 ' 

INDICES OF STARTING SALARIES 

FOR GRADUATES FROM HIGHER LEVELS OF EDUCATION 
ON THE BASIS OF THOSE FOR LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 
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Table I,B.8 

PROPORTION? OF THE TOTAL KUMBiilR OF THj£ NEWLY EMPLOYED OCCUPIED BY GR.-U)UATES PROM DIPPERKNT 
LEVELS OP EDUCATION AND IKDICES OF THE DIPPEREKCE OF THEIR STARTING SALARIES 



Graduation 
year 


Lower secondary 
school graduates 


Upper secondary 
school graduates 


Junior college 
graduates 


University 
graduates 


Weighted 
indices of 
starting 
ssuLarie s 

(3) 


% 
(1) 


indices of 
starting 
salaries 
(2) 


(1) 


indices of 
starting 
salaries 
(2) 


% 

(1). 


indices of 
starting 
salaries 
(2) 


ftf 
% 

(1) ' 


indices of 
starting 
salaries 
(2) 


1954 


59.9 


1.00 


32.2 


1.61 


1.41 


(2.05}(4) 


6.43 


2.63 


1.31 


1955 


62.1 


1.00 


30.3 


1.5B 


1.35 


(2.00)(4) 


6.23 


2.60 


1.29 


1956 


62.1 


1.00 




-1. . ;? f 


1 27 




6.15 




1.28 


1957 


61.9 


1.00 


33.7 


1.45 


1.23 


(l.88)(4f 


6.26 


2.33 


1.23 . 


j\j 


58.3 


1.00 


35.7 


1.45 


1.25 


(1.83)(4) 


6.76 


2.44 


1. 26 


1959 


56.5 


1.00 


35.7 


1.43 


1.16 


(1.77)(4) 


6.70 


2.37 


1.25 


I960 


49.8 


1.00 


41.7 


1.34 


1.30 


1.71 


7.26 


2.21 


1.24 


1961 


10.5 


1.00 


49.4 


1.31 


1.66 


1.65 


8.44 


2.15 


1.26 


1962 


45.4 


1.00 


45.2 


1.31 


.1.60 


1.46 


7.73 


2.09 


1.23 


1963 


49.7 


1.00 


40.8 


1.30 


1.73 


1*49 


7.77 


2.00 


1.21 


1964 


49.2 


1.00 


39.4 


1.29 


2.32 


1.43 


9.03 


1.85 


1.20 


1965 


41.8 


1.00 


46.8 


1.21 


2.38 


1.34 


9.05 


1.74 


1.17 


1966 


32.6 


1.00 


56.4 


1.21 


2.12 


1.36 


8.89 


1.76 


1.19 


1967 


28.1 


1.00 


59.5 


1.20 


2.87 


1.31 


9.53 


1.69 


1.19 



Notes 

1. "Proportions" means percentages of the total nxanber of the newly employed which are occupied by 
graduate's for each level of education. 

2. "Indices of starting salaries" means the indices of s carting salaries for graduates from each 
level of education, taking those for lower secondary school graduates (average, men and women) 
as 100. For upper secondary school graduates, average salaries for men and women were used. 
Average salaries for women and those for men were used for junior college graduates and university 
graduates, respectively. '^ 

3. "Weighted indices of starting salaries" show the means of indices of starting salaries weighted 
by percentages in the column of "proportions". 

4. Figures in brackets are estimates by extrapolation. 



a) The number of research workers in universities and research institutions (including 
institutions sponsored by private industry) increased 1.9 times (llSjOOO to 230,000) between ' 
i960 and 1967» The number of research workers in the universities has only risen 2.2 times 
(€0,000 to 130,000) but has come to constitute a growing percentage of all research workers 
throughout the country. But the percentage of research workers in the natural sciences has 
not varied, remaining at a level of 69 per cent. 

b) On the other > md, the total number of graduates from all graduate schools increased 
2.3 times, and the numlier of graduates in natural sciences from graduate schools increased 
3.1 times during the same period. This increase is expected to continue in the years to come 
for the tendency is now for an ever-growing number of four-year university graduates to go on 
to graduate schools. 

c) The proportions of the number of graduates from graduate schools to the total number 
of research workers by academic discipline is as shown in Figure I.B.9. If graduate schools 
are to be the principal agency for supplying research workers, and if the average length of 
productive activity of a research worker is supposed to be 30 years, the proportion should be 
at least 3 per cent so as to replenish the natural drop in th^ present number. In addition, 

if research activities and higher education are to be expanded, it is necessary now to examine 
further the question of how many research workers in science and engineering should be trained 
at graduate schools. . • 

2. Supply and Bemsind of Teachers and the Number of Graduates from 
Teacher Training Departments 

From the statistics relating to school teachers and gradixates from teacher training 
departments, the following can be pointed out: . ^ 

a) The number of teachers of each level of education showed great changes in relation 
to demographic changes in the number of school-age chi*Ldren and pupils and to the increase 
in the percentages of graduates going on to higher levels o*^ oducation. The educational 
attaiimients ^of teachers also have changed as is shown in Table I.B.IO. 

b) Of new graduaites who became elementary, lower secondary and upper secondary school 
teachers, about 90 per cent, 60 per cent and 20 per- cent respectively were graduates from 
teacher training departments.. 

When the rapid increase in enrolments ended, those percentages began to decrease. It is 
to be noted, however, that the percentage of graduates from teacher training departments who 
enter the teaching profession is also decreasing. This implicitly suggests that the decrease 
in the percentage of newly employed teachers, graduates of ^ teacher training departments, is 
not due to a shortage of total supply but* should be attributed to the disequilibrium of supply 
and demand in each region. . 

c) The ratio, of teacher supply and demand is affected not only by new graduates entering 
the field but by extensive turnover as well as retirement. As figure I.B.ll shows, most ele- 
mentary and lower secondary school teachers are recruited^ or retire at certain predictable 
ages. They remain within their professions, for the most part, but they tend to move when 
middle aged. On the other hand, recruitment and retirement ages among upper secondary school 
teachers vary widely and changes are made earlier. Recruitment and retirement ages among 
kindergarten teachers differ even more widely. ' * 



Figure I.B.9 

REPLENISHMENT RATE OF RESEARCH WORKERS 
BY ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 
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Table I.B.IO 

PERCiSNTAOE DISTRIBUTION OP SCHOOL Ti5ACH3RS BY SDUCATIOIUL ATTAINMENTS 
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school teachers 
















1947 ^ 
1950 C 


> 




21.5 


23.6 


46.4 


5.8 


2o7 


1953 


1.4 


4.7 


23.0 


15.7 


43 .0 




12.2 


1956 


3.2 


12.8 


21.2 


16.8 


38.5 


3.6 


4.5 


1959 


4.5 


22.9 


18.3 


13.0 


34.4 


2.3 


4.7 


1962 


9*1 * 


25.2 


. 15.7 


12.5 


31.1 


3.6 


2.8 


1965 


18.2- 


51.2 






28.2 


2.4 
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5 . Physicians and Dentists 



An international comparison of the proportions of physicians and. dentists to the' total 
population and infant death rates is made in Figure I,B.12{l). Physicians do not seem to be 
scarce in Japan. There are, however, regional differences in their availability (cf. Figure 
I .B. 12(2) )• In' view of the fact that there is a negative correlation of approximately 0,37 
between the proportion of physicians to population and infant death rates in each prefecture 
the unbalanced regional .distribution of medical personnel constitutes a serious problem. 

4 . Health Nurses. Hospital Nurses and Nurses in Pre-school Institutions 

Health nurses, hospital nurses and nurses in pre-school institutions are mainly trained 
by miscellaneous schools and the number of nurses thus trained is rapidly increasing. As a 
result, the proportion of hospital nurses to beds and the number of infants per nurse is 
gradually decreasing. But health nurses have scarcely increased in number. This may be 
attributable to other factors. 

5. Problems for Further i!)xamination Jilinerging from the Above Study 

a) The level oc* educational attainment of the working-age population has been raised 
considerably since the end of the last war and graduates have entered eraployraent without 
serious friction. It is necessary, however, to undertake a more 'comprehensive study of the 
roJe that the expansion of education has played 'in tho social, economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the- nation, and to forecast the effectiveness and the limitations of education in the 
future • 

b) It is now necessary to work out the priorities to be given to general and vocational 
education and the significance of specialisation in education, not only from ihe point of view" 
of manpower requirements but also from the standpoint of providing a,n adequate foundation for 
an individual's whole life. 

c) In „th8 'light .of increasin^j inter-regional mobility among lower and upper secondary 
school graduates seeking employment outside their home prefectures, it is necessary to take 
manpower planning of wider regions into consideration ia making, a local educational plan. 

d) Improvement in the method of forecasting manpower requirements is called for. Longr 
range predictions are also essential of the. percentage distribution of graduates by field' of 

'Study, taking into account the tendency for increasing nimbers of women to seek employment. 

e) It is necessary to consider the number of graduates from graduate schools for each 
field of study in the light of the predicted expansion of, higher education in the future and 
with the training of a sufficient number of academic research workers in mind. 

f ) It is necessary to consider how to help adjust the supply of and demand for teachers 
and other pr^of essional personnel between the regions. 
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Figure I.B.12(2) 
NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS PER 10,000 OF POPULATION, 
BY PREFECTURE 




C. THJB SOCIAL STATUS OP iiDUCATIONAL ACHIBVEMiilNT 
, !• The Extent to which People Recognise the Slj^nificance of School Education 



1. Aohlevement MotjLvation in Education 

The public opinion poll which was conducted t.7 th^ Prime Minister* s Office in July 1968 
indicated the following levels of education that, people 20 years of age and over (to be 
referred to as "parents" hereafter) wish taelr children (or children they expect to have in 
the future) to complete. It also indicated some of the reasona behind these expectaiio'hs. 

. a) Referring to the highest level of education to be completed by cliildren, more than 
20 per cent ox' the parents answered, "I don't know"; 52 per cent wanted university educa^tion. 
for boys, 14 per cent for girls; 24 per cent wanted upper secondary education -for -boys and 
44 per cent for girls; 14 per cent also desired junior college education for gii:ls (Figure 
I.C.l). Almost all the parents wanted at leaot secondary education both for their sons and 
daughters . and a sizeable number wanted higher education. --'[y'^-^^. ' 

b) Twenty to 40 per cent of the parents who were graduates from elementary schools in 
the old system Or lower secondary .schools in the new system, 60 to 70 per cent o.f the parents 
who were graduates from middle schools in the old system and upper secondary schools in the \ 
new system, and 60 to 90 per cent of the parents who were graduates from \miversities in both 
old ana new systems, junior colleges and technical colleges, wanted higher education for their 
sons. Higher education for daughters was desired by 10 per cent of the parents who were gradu- 
ates from compulsory education, . 30 to 40 per cant from secondary education and 6.0 to 70 per 
cent from higher education. For sons and daughters alike, the percentage of parents desiring 
Mgher education rose in close correlation with the' parents* own educational level. . 

c) Parents in big towns and ci.tiee wanted a higher level of education for their sons 
and daughters than did parents in other areas. Similar findings were obtained from the opinion 
poll conducted by NHK in 1967. . . . . ; .V'; k^§||t'. '^'''^<^^^^^ 

d) The reasons why the pare nte^ want ed'lhigjS^^^ for sons, the acquisition 
of "professional knowledge and skillsV/fand^^^.;^^^^^^ "cxilture". ' 
(Piguye I.e. 2). The opinion poll by 'NHK. ai^soiiS^ 

■ever, that in the NHK poll, many parent^k::want:ed;.^u^^r 

make them "good housewives". ' '^^"j" ; '^^^ ^" ' . • " ' ' 

e) Most of the parents wanted imiversity Wucation for their 80&'|''as far as fpo^ 

or "by all means", while a considerable percentage wanted univers^i^^^^^'stfiic at i : , 

daughters "as far as possible" or "if possible". , pM*^if ^ I? v 

Approximately half of the parents were prepared to "bear the. costs" "up to a certain 
extent" for both sons and daughters. A comparatively large nTimber of parents were resolved 
"to go to all lengths" to send their sons to university, while a. considerable percentage . of ' 
parents would send their daughters to university "even if they 'had to bear sizeable costs":, 
or "if economic burdens were not too great" . This meant that parents tended to have different 
ambitions for sons and daughters* ' . - - 

2. Mvaluat ion of Educational Attainments . 

The results of the two polls mentioned- above indicate that the public regards * ability 
merit in educational attainment in the following ways: ^ . 



a) In answer to the question whether or not educa:tional qualifications are valued more 
highly" than real ability in society, approximately half of. the respondents replied am often 
inclined to tiiinl^o", and a little less than 5C per cent answered, "I sometimes think so". 
There are* no big differences in answers from respondents with different educational qualifi- 
cation3« 

b) In answer to the question, "How will" the relationship between educational qualifica- 
tions and merit evaluation be^ changed in the future?", 27 per cent were of the opinion that 
"University degrees will be regarded more highly than ability", while 39 per cent thought that 
such situations "will gradually be resolved" (Figure I.C.5). This difference of opinion is 
related to the educational level of the respondents. The percentage of graduates from compul- 
sory education levels who held the fonoer opinion is nearly the same as that of graduates 
from compulsory education who held the latter opinion. On the other hand, 10 per cent of 
graduates from higher education held the former opinion and 60 per cent the latter opinion. 

^t seems that those with higher educational attainments are more apt to think that formal 
educational qualifications will be increasingly devalued, than those with lower educational 
Qualifications. It is to be'noted, however, that approximately .one-fourth think, irrespective 
.of their own educational qualifications, that not Hierely university degrees in general but 
rather degrees obtained from first-rate universities will come to be valued to an increasingly 
greater extent. 

c) As "the most important conditions for promotion", "effort" was stressed by the 
largest number' of respondents, followed. by "ability required by work" and "educational attain- 
ments". Those with higher educational attainments are more apt to think that "ability required 
by work", is the most important, ■ than those with lower educational attainments. Those who 
think that you cannot be recognised in Japan v/ithout good educational qualifications, even 

if you have ability, are twice as manfy'as those who think that you can be recognised without 
a good educational record. Those who think, that if you are to become really able, you should 
have a fundamental scholastic background 'from a higher level of education, are three times as 
many as those: whd think that it is better to get an- earlier ''start in 1 if 6 and acquire practical 
knowledge and techniques* It seems that -educational qualifications are regarded as useful both 
nominally ;and practically (Table I. ' . 

■ 3/. ■- ^diff erences ^in l^^ Manpdwey Mobility Attributable to Education 

.' Accbrdihg. to estiiiates^ to Ministry of labour, on thf . 

basis-of results, of j;h^ Structure of Earnings" conducted in 1966, the, ; 

llf e- long income flows /^^^ from universities, upper secondary schools - 

"and lower secondary schdqls are. in the proportions of 100," 75 and 61. A cpmpa,rison of these 
JestiMtes with tho^e made in the past shows that differences in the; life-rlpiig income between 
: employed' gradu from different levels of education have narrowed. I This tendency is expected 
•yto continue in the future. An analysis of the research results relating to th.e\9ccup'aViona ' 
^#obility between . generations shows? that- the, percentage of those 'from families^ pf' manual or / 

agr icul Iniral labo ur e r s who ent e r e d empl oyme nt in no n-manua 1 jobs is highe r amortg t ho s e who / 
.attended school for a longer period, and that more than half of those from families of noh- 

rna.nuai occupations who^^ha low educational attainments^ have changed to other, strata. -IJhis 

demonstrates clearly that school.?^'education in, our country has bee n'-a, strong promotional force 
*in manpower-, mobility ^and vhas cibntr ibut ed to .t he mod ernisat i on of J apahese s o c ie ty sine e the 

Meiji Era..: The piiblT^ toward maximum educational 'achievement must also be 

'attributed to' thia..V|r- 



Figure l.C.l 

LEVELS OF EDUCATION THAT PARENTS WANT 
THEIR CHILDREN TO COMPLETE 



- Figure LC.2 

REASONS WHY PARENTS WANT 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
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technical 
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education 
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education 
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study 
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II • The Extent to which Knowledge Acquired in School is Utilised after Graduation. 
The Kind of Knovledige and Skills most Sought- After 



1. The Utility of what has been Learned at School 

The results of the NHK survey show that the learning and skills iacquired at school tend 
to be considered after graduation in the following lights: 

a) More them" half of those polled answered that school education contributed to the 
acq^uisitlon of. -'fundaraental knowledge and a certain way of thinking" as well as "professional 
knowledge". There were also some who answered that "educational attainments were useful", or 
that "school education proved nothing". Those with higher educational attainments put a higher 
vsLLue upon the utility of school education as a source of "professional knowledge"* 

b) That which was acquired at the highest level of education completed was thought to 
be utilised in their present work and in everyday living as follows: "greatly" by 23 per cent 
of those polled, "to a certain extent" by 50 per cent, and "scarcely" or "not at all" by 23 per 
cent. 

There were more university or old college graduates answering that what was learned at 
the highest level of education completed proved "extremely'' useful than those who replied 
"only to. a certain extent". 

2. The Need for LeamiHiS: and Technical Skills 

The results of the opinion poll conducted by the Prime Minister's Office indicate the 
following tendencies in the extent to which learning and technical skills required in the 
working world are being sought: 

a) As is shown in Table I.C.5, 67 per cent of the population 20 years old and over 
"sometimes want" more education. This percentage, however, differs between graduates of vary- 
ing levels of education. The high.*^st is for upper secondary ■ school graduates (90 per cent) and 
the lowest for elementary school graduates (50 per cent ). There are also differences corres- 
ponding to age groups. The highest is for young people in their twenties and thirties (80 per 
cent). The percentages are also high for clerical technical workers (90 per cent) and manager- 
ial and professional personnel (80 per cent) (Table I. C. 5). 

b) In reality, however, only 17 per cent of the population 20, years old and over are 
studying out of necessity. But the percentage is generally higher among those who have attained 
higher levels of education; 5^ per cent among university graduates and only 10 per cent among 
compulsory education graduates. There are about, twice as many men studying than women and,- of 
these, men in their thirties account for the highest numbers. Approximately half are studying 
to acquire "professional knowledge and techniques required in the world of work",. Other major 
reasons given are: "to improve their general culture" , I'hobbles", "to acquire knowledge and 
technical skills in order to Improve family life", etc. These pursuits are carried out through 
"reading" for the majority, followed by "-through the formation of groups among friends and . 
colleagues" "via television and radio" and by "attending. qlasBes^^^ in that order. 

c) The number of those receiving education by correspondence courses authorised by the 
Ministry of Education increased from about 220,000, in early. 1964 to about 5.00,000 at the end 
of 1967. Courses in subjects such as calculating scales, statistics, and computer programming 
are developing rapidly along with calligraphy, business management and English. The iiJnglish 
courses are^ particuiariy popular among teenagers and a strikingO^' large n\amber of them^ are 
upper secondary school graduates. An overwhelmingly large number of^ those who are taking 
computer, or management courses are pei:sons in their twenties or thirties, gainfully employed 
and university graduates, , ♦ , 




Table I ,0,5 



, BiSIviAND FOR FURTHjiR r;DUCAT10N. HI3SP0NSi)S TO THiS QUESTION: 
' "JX) YOU RBQUIiii; FURTHER EDUCATION AT PRiiSKI^T?" 





Total 
respondents 


I soilietimes 
feel I do 


I don't 


Toi/£il nuroToer 




cn ac^ 

Of 




School background 








Elem'^ntary school graduates 


1,158 


' 53 


. 41 


Lower Secondary school 
graduates 


357 


77 


20 


Old-system, lower secondary 
school graduates 


512 


75 


23 


Upper secondary school 
graduates 


' 394 


89 


10 


University or old -system 
college graduates 


216 


82 


17 


\ 

Ages 

20 - 24 


204 


C ■ 

85 


13 


25-29 


339 


81 


16 


30-34 


374 


86 


13 


35-39 


356 


79 


20 


40 - 49 


559 


"69 


28 


50-59 


477 


57 


38' 


60-69 


267 


39- 


49 


70 over 


143 


15, 


69 


Occui3ations 








Managerial and professional 
personnel 


101 




17 


Self employed 


'236 


67 


31 ^ ■ 


Clerical and technical 
workers 


■ ■ 344 


89 


11 


Skilled labourers 


129 


75 


* 21 


Simple labourers 


295 . 


70 


25 


Service workers 


218 


76 ■ 


19 . 


. Farmers 


312 ■ 


61 


34 


Housewives 


816 ^ 


66 


' 3 0 ■ ' jT 


No occupation 


235 


27 


60 ■ ^ 


The others 


14 ■ • 


79 ^ . 


*: 21 



Note: "I don't know" and "no answer" total 4.3^. 
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III. The Recruitment and Treatment of Graduates from Each Level of Bducation 



1. Industry's Policy for Recruiting Graduates from Kach Level of Education 

The analysis and examination of information provided directly by those concerned in 
industry and the findings of the surveys conducted by economic associations indicate that 
industries tend to recruit graduates accoixiing to the following principles: 

a) In industry it seems generally to be • considered necessary to recruit fpraduates from 
higher education levels, if enterprises are to be modernised. Recently,, however, some large- 
scale enterprises have changed their policy of recruiting upper secondary school graduates 
and training them within the enterprise, because it is fe3,t that the qviality of university 
graduates has decreased on the whole. The recruitment of lower secondary school graduates is 
often aban-doned, as a matter of fact, because the supply is far less than the demand* 

b) In the engineering fields .those holding master's degrees are most sought after by 
large-scale enterprises. Generally speaking, it also seems true that graduates from the 
engineering departments of universities or of technical courses in upper secondary schools 
are betfer'^treated than graduates of the humanities departments in universities or of the 
generaj, courses in upper secondary schools. 

c) As many as 60 to 70 ^ per cent of enterprises designate or restrict their recruitment 
to specific universities. This tendency seems to become more marked as the »scale of the com- 
pany involved becomes larger. At the ssune time- the percentage of success in renniitment also 
seems to be higher in the case of large-scale enterprises. The methods used to designate a 
university as a recruiting field vary from one enterprise to another. National and well-known 
private universities are chosen by the largest number of enterprises, followed by universities 
situated in the same geographical area as the enterprises themselves, the '| Tokyo-Big-Six 
Universities" , universities in the Tokyo metropolitan area and the former Imperial Universities 
This system of designation is said to have the advantage of helping to "obtain capable manppwer 
of above average ability", to "assess the quantity and quality of applicants to be recruited 

every year", and to "maintain the quality of applicants", as well as to "deepen mutual under- 

*■ . _ 

standing between enterprises and schools" and to "rationalise the financial and clerical 
aspects of recruitment". ; - 

d) Graduates from university evening courses were given opportunities to apply for either 
clerical or technical jobs by approximately 40 per cent of all companies (Table I.C.6). Of 
these companies, however, only one-fourth actually hired persons in this category Forty per. 
cent of the companies consider applications by graduates from partrtime uppeij secondary schools 
and 40 per cent of these* companies actually hire them. Female students are considered by only 

a little less than 40. per cent of companies foi? clerical jobs and by 20 per cent for technickl 
jobs, but 'they_are actually hired by 70 per cent to 90 per cent of ihose same companies. 

The percentage of companies considering applications from groups of graduates as mentioned 
above becomes higher as the scale of the companies becomes smaller, ^he percentage of large- 
scale companies providing the ssune opportunities is considerably lower. Recently, .however, the 
percentage of companies considering evening and ^female students has been increasing. 

2o Salary Structures and Ed ^fg-nnnft l Attainments , ./ 

Education is one of the most important criteria, on which salary structures in various 
enterprises are determined. According to the data obtained from the survey on* the model wa^es 
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of each enterprise (by occupation, by educational attainments, and by aex, as well as by the 
standard of the number of family dependents), the followin.';; ch&racteristics can be pointed 
out: . . 

a) The differences in the average model wages to be paid by each enterprise to employees 
who are graduates from universities, upper secondary schools and lower secondary schools 



Table I,C,6 

OPPOfiTUNITDSS OF BMPL0YMJ3KT OPEN TO EVifiNIKG STUDEHTS AKD FrJhALE STUDENT a OF UNIViillSITI^S 
AND TO PART-TiriE STUDENTS OF UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AS OF 1967 



Graduates from evening courses of u^;iiveraities 





Clerical 


Technical 




Number of 
companies 
responding 


Number of 
companies 
offering 
opportuni- ■ 
ties to 
apply to 
such 

graduates 


Number of 
companies 
who 

actually 

recruited 

them 


Number of 
companies 
responding 


Number of 
companies 
offering 
opportuni- 
ties to 
apply to 
B.uch 

graduate s 


Number of 
companies 
who 

actually 

recruited 

them 


Total 


505 
(100.0) 


^198 

(29.2) 
(100.0) 


47 

(23.7) 


396 

(100.0) 


16.3 
(41.2) 
(10.0) 


40 

(24.5) 


Less than 300 ^ , 
employees : ' 


83 


50 . ' 
(20.2) 


(26.0) 


62 - 


36 

(5,8.1) 


10 ' . . . ' 


300-499 


JO. 


. 32 
(45,7) 


5 

" (15.6) 


57 


27 . 
(47.4), 


4 

(H*8) 


500-599 


91 


43 

(45.7) ' 


. 16^ . . 


68 


31 

(65.6) 


8 

(25.8) 


1,000-2,999 


133 


" " * 46 ' 

(34.6) ^ 


7 

(15.2) " 


104 


45 . : 

(43.3) 


11 

(20.4) 


3,000 or 
more 


128 


'27 
(21.1) 


6 

(22.2) 


■ 105 ' 


s 

24 . 
(22.9) 


■ ' 7- 
(29.2) 



Note ; , Data from .the survey conducted by, the Japanese Fe;ierat ion of Employers. . 
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Table 1 ,0.6 (continued) 



Female graduatea from universities 







Clerical 




Technical 




Niomber of 
companies 


Number of 
companies 

OX X Xllg 

opportuni- 
ties to 
apply to 
6uch 

gradiiates 


Number of 
companies 
who 

actually 

recruited 

them 


Number of 
companies 
responding 


Number of 
companies 
offering 
opportuni- 

"fciea to 

apply to 
such 

graduates 


Number of 
companies 
who 

actually 
them 


X u itaX 


(100»0) 


(37.2) 
(100. 0) 


1 fi7 
XD f 

(88.4) 


368 

(lOO.O) 


73 

(19.8) 

Moo 

\ X.U«J / 


48 


employees 


1 1? 


24 

(32.0) 


(87.5) 


47 


11 

(23/4) 


5 




1 o 


OA o 

(31.6) 


(79.2) 


51 


10 

(19.6) 


5 

(50.0) 


500-599 


97 


42 

(43.3) 


36 

(85.7) 


71 


13 

(18.3). 


9 

(69.2) 


1,000-2,999 


130 


47 

(36.2) 


40 

(85.1) 


95 


12 

(12.6) 


7v 
(58.3) 


3p000 or more 


130 


52 

(40.0) 


51 

(98.1) 


104 


27 

(26.0) 


22 

(81.5) 




Graduates from part-time upper secondary schools 




Total . 


640 

(100.0)^ 


270 
.(42.2) 
:(100.0) 


114 • 
(42.2) , 








employees 


136 


70- 

.^(51.^) . 


'21 
(30.0) 








300-499 


'98 


(49.0) 


(29.2) 








500-599 


123 


62 

(50.4) 


29 

(46.8) 








1,000-2,999 


144 , 


56' - 
(38.9) , 


31 

(29.2) 








3,000 or more 


139 


38 , 


19' *' 
(50.0) 
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•become wider as the ages ox those employees rise. The range over which the average wages are 
distributed becomes wider as the ages of employees rise. The range is widest for upper secon- 
dary school graduates at 40 years of age and over and narrowest for 16wer secondary school 
graduates. 

b) A comparison of wages paid to lower secondary school, upper secondary school and 
university graduates in 1962 and 1968 shows that differences in wages by level of education 
attained by employees were generally narrowed between those years. This tendency is especially 
noticeable in older age groups. 

3. Changes in Academic Fields Studied, by Managerial and Administrative Personnel 

. jL • ' 

The proportion of top raanageiEeht personnel of large-scale enterprises who are grad\iates 
in the natural sciences increased from the pre-war ".20 per cent to 30. per cent recently. The 
results from another survey are now available and they show that the proportion of grad\iates 
in the humanities and social sciences who have completed economics and business administration 
courses increased from 40 to 60 per cent. 

IV. How the General Public Evaluates Scholastic Achievements and the Peraonalitv 
Development oY Graduates ^ ^ 

1. Evaluation of Recent i^lementarv and Lower Secondary School Pupils 

The_opinion poll mentioned earlier, conducted by the Prime Minister* a Office, indicates 
that the general public evaluates the intellectual, physical, psychological and social develop- 
ment of today's children as follows: 

a) . Intellectually, today's children ^re mure capable of thinking in a scientific manrier, 
but they are not able to think properly until they really understand scientific principles. 

b) Physically, their bodily development and general health is 'excellent. Their athletic 
ability is high but they a.re not very good in those situations in which endurance is called 
for. They are knowledgeable about their health, they take good care of it and heed thp rules 
for avoiding traffic accidents or drowning. 

c) As personalities they are lively and exhilarating. They seem to know how to spend 
their money wisely. Unfortunately though, they are; not good in keei^ing things in order and 
they tend to seek immediate satisfaction rather than pursue more worthwhile long-term goals. 

d) Socially though they are very articulate, .they do not know how to speak and behave 
with propriety before others and they fail to take note of what other, people are .saying. They 
are very sociable, getting on well with their friends and pursuing all sorts of projects with 
them. They generally keep promises made to each other or- to themselves. But they lack a sense 
of "citizenship and they have, no motivation to work for the' good of their country. 

2. Enterprises' Evaluation of the Level of Scholastic Achievements and 
Personality Devel'bpment 

It is difficult, to judge how scholastic levels and personality development among gradu- . 
ates are evaluated by industry inasmuch as there is no systematic or comprehensive data avail- 
able on the subject. The following statements are based on reports of the present situation 
and on the survey findings of economic associations. 



a) Small and medium-sized enterprises point out that what is learned in school is in- 
adequate training for jobs. The ability to think is under-developed; there are no strong 
preferences apparent for specific fields of study and there are considerable differences in 
quality among university graduates. Large enterprises feel that fundamental scholastic 
achievements are lacking; there are many people in technical fields who do not have the basic 
scientific background just as there are those in clerical fields who lack the ability to think 
and judge for themselves. In general, a considerable number of graduates employed by large- 
scale enterprises are thought to be unoriginal, uncreative, unspontaneous and unconstructive. 

b) An overwhelmingly large number of enterprises feel that there has been no change in 
the level of scholastic achievements of xaniversity graduates over the past two to three years. 
But 15 to 20 per cent among the enterprises polled even considered that the level had dropped. 
-Subjects which were thought to be particularly poor were elementary foreign languages and 
Japeuiese. Advanced mathematics is the subject in which gradtiates from university science 
departments seem to be most deficient. 

c) ^ Throughout the entire range of enterprises it is generally felt that an ability to 
deal with human relations is lacking. Small and medium-siaed industry points to a lack of 
spirit, aTiarrowness jof vision and an inability to improve daily life. Large-scale enterprises 
point to a lack of originality, individuality and creativity and would like to see more strong- 
minded individuals. They also deplore tendencies to blind obedience, and to ignoring the 
opinions of others.. 

They do, nevertheless, credit young people with an awareness of important international 
problems, and find them rational, honest and outspoken in their opinions. 

d) It is. indicated that standards of recruitment demand a positive outlook and a spirit 
of co-operation as well as sheer ability, Effort and sincerity are valued as much as cheerful 
disposition and common sense* In practice, however, those employed are thought to be short of 
positiveness and individuality and of egotism and selfishness on the one hand, but, on the 
other, prove themselves to be sociable, active, adaptable and articulate. 

5« What Factors Need to be ETaTnine d. Judging from the Conclusions Drawn 
from the Analysis Above ? 

a) The public is very conscious of the value of school education. An increase in the 
percentage of.. students proceeding to higher education is expected. The public is, howevej:', 
also aware of the differences between universities and, therefore, 'the unfortunate disparities 
inherent in current education may be accentuated in the future. This prospect makes it all the 
more urgent to provide higher education adeqxiate tcmeet the public's demands. ; « , 

b) Considering that the need for post-graduate education becomes stronger as the levels 

•• . - .■ ' • • ■ . ' '■ . ' •■. • ■ 

of education completed increase, and that education by correspondence has been developing 

rapidly in. the specialised technical fields, it is time to give thought to a flexible system 

of "life-long education" designed to cope with rapid social change and for people of all 

social strata, .whiie> at the same time, developing the qualitaitive aspects of school *education 

itself. . [ 

c) The tendency of major employers to recruit graduates from particular \mi varsities 

not only impedes the principle of equal o|)pdrtunity of ..employment but also encourages an over- 
concentration of applicants to those universities, by perpetuating a social hierarchy among 
them. Because of this it is necessary to implement me a siires to" keep present 'differ;.ences' among 
schools from widening further and; simultaneously, study the means through which recruitment 
based on tile evaluation of individual abilities can be fully Tealised, ■ ' - ' 



d) The post-war school education programmes have often been criticised for failing to 
provide students with basic scholastic achievements, self-discipline, tenacity and a social 
conscience, Whether or not there are grounds -foit. such criticism, the fact exists that the*^ 
achievements of education are always watched by the general public. Therefore it is *now urgent 
that a scientific programme for research into and an evaluation of educational systems be 
established and put into practice and that the results be taken into consideration in improv- 
ing school education as a whole, ^ 

e) Japanese school education, in a world in which international relations play an in- 
creasingly important role, should be reappraised in view of the increasing contacts between 
Japan and the rest of the world and of the increasing demands for active Japanese participation 
in international affairs, 

D, RJaGlONAL, ilCONOMIC AND SOCIAL DlFFKHJiNCJiS AND iSDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

!• Regional Differences in Educational Opportunity 

1. Opportunities for Upper Secondary School Education 

The proportion of lower secondary school graduates who went on to upper secondary schools 
reached an average of 77 per cent by March 1968. The proportion in eac^i prefecture, however, 
differs widely: in Tokyo it is 90 per cent while in Aomori it is only 56 per cent. Upper 
secondary schools in prefectures with large urban areas absorb graduates from lower secondary 
schools in neighbouring areas (Table I^D.l), 

With reference to educational opportunity this situation can be analysed as follows: 

a) The proportion of lower secondary school graduates in each prefecture to entrants 
into upper secondary schools within the respective prefecture is termed the "Prefectural 
capacity to accommodate/'. This is higher than the proportions of lower secondary school gradu- 
ates in each prefecture goii^^on to upper, secondary schools by more than lO per cent in Tokyo 
and Kyoto and lower by 8 per cent in Saitama, In other prefectures, -however, there are no such 
marked differences. The accommodation capacity is also different between "establishing bodies": 
the public .upper secondary schools' capacity is as high as 92 per cent in Tokushima, while it " 
is only. 40 per cent in Tokyo, There are also considerable regional differences in the distri- 
bution of courses: the proportion of general education courses to voca;tional and other courses 
is 7:3 in Tokyo whereas it is 1:2 in Miyazhi. : . 

As is shown in Table I,D,1, the percentage of corresponding age-groups enrolled in upper 
secondary schools is different from that of lower secondary school graduates proceeding to^ 
upper secondary schools, mainly due to the regional mobility of employment ..^ Per example, in 
Aichi the proportion of lower secondary school graduates going on to upper 'Secondary schools 
is as high as 81 per cent, A lapge number of . migrants into this prefecture decreased the pro- 
portion of the .corresponding age -group population in upper secondary schools to 61 per cent 
bringing it far below the average of the whole country, '* 

-■■ . ■ .. . •» , ' - ' 

2. Opportunities for University and Junior College Educaliion 

- The proportion of upper secondsuTy school graduates who were admitted /to universities or 
junior colleges both within -and outside their schopl; prefectures in the year of graduation 
reached an average of 23 .per cent in March 1968.. As shown in Table I.D.l, . however, the re ..are 
wide differences between prefectures, ranging from a 31 per cent high in Hyogo to a 15 per 
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Table I.D.I 



PBRCENTAGK OP liOWBR AND UPPKR SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUAT£;S WHO PROCEuJDilD TO UPPiiR SiJCOi^ARY 
SCHOOLS, JUNIOR COLLEGiiS OR UNIVERSITIKS, BY PRKPKCTURE 



PriBfectures 


Percentages who proceeded to 


Percentages who proceeded to uni- 


Upper 


secondary schools . 




versities or Junioi 


* colleges 




' (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4). 


(5) • 


(6) 


(7) 


1. Hokkaido 


68.9 


1.1 ' 


67.6 


70.1 


21.4 


. 7.9 


21.2 


2. Aomori" 


56.8 


2.2 


61.7 


58.7 


17.0 


4.2 


7.7 


3- Iwate 


50.1 


2.8 


65.5 


62.5 


. 17.9 


5.9 


6.8 


4. Miyagi 


67.5 


2.2 


71.0 


68.0 


19.3 


19.3 


21.1. 


5. Akita 


65.5 


1.6 


72.0 


66.8 


17.7 


4.0 


5.7 


j5. Yamagata 


72.3 


0.6 


23.9 


72.2 


15.5 


6.0 


8.1 


7. Fukiashima 


65.6 


1.8 


71.3 


66.9 


17.0 


4.0 


4.9 


8. iDEOraKi 


63.4 


3.6. 


64.9 


65.0 


15.4 


3.8 


• 7.1 


9. Tochigi 


66.3 


2.7 


68.1 


71.0 


18.6 


2.4 


3.9 


lO • Guiuna 


75.1 


2.0 


72.0 


, 79.8 


16.0 


6.4 


7.3 


11. Saitama 


66.1 


11.3 


55.9 


69.8 


15.9 


2.2 


9.1 


12. Chiba 


68.7 


5.6 


65.8 


75.5 


18.3 


8.8 


13.3 


13. Tokyo 


90.0 


1.6 ^ 


81*7 


104.9 


30.0 


41.8 


58.1 


14. Kanagawa 


79.9 


7.2 


63.1 


87.?? 


29.4 


7.1 


14.0 


15. Niigata 


68.6 


2.2 


73.4 


70.3 


16.1 


4.1 


4.7 


16.- Toyama ^ 


81.3 


1.0 . 


80.4 


82.7 


24.2 


5.5 


6.5 


17. Ishikawa 


•74.2 


1.0 


62.4 


82. 8« 


23.5 


8.9 


11.4 


18. Pukui 


75.4 


1.6 


70.2 


76.9 


23.8 


5.0 


6.7 


19. Yaraanashi 


78.8 


1.5 


86.0 


82.4 


23.4 


10.1 


11.2 


20. Nagano 


79.8 


1.8 


^ 78.4 


81.3 


17.9 


4.7 


6.6 


21. Gifu 


73.9 


3.3 


64.3 


80.0 


24.0 


4.1 


10.0 


. 22. Shizu&ka 


75.8 


1.2 


67.8 


78.3 


21.0 


3.3 


5^.4 


23. Aichil 


79.7 


0.8 


60.8 


87.2 


26.3 


13^0 


21.8 : 


24 « Miye ■ 


72.7 


2.6 


65.8 


75.7 


' 22.4 


4.1 


7.0 


25. Shiga 


72.4 


2.9 


61.6 


75.0 


19.8 


3.9 


6.7 


26. Kyoto 


85.6 


■1.2 


79.0 


96.0 


23.7 


38.3 


*41.4 


27. Osaka 


82.7 


1.9 


66.3 


92.0 


27.7 


15 


25 .4 


28. Hyogo 


r 77.7 


5.0 


67.9^ 


^-^81.5 


31.2 ■ 


12.7 


19.1 


29. Nara 


76.2 


5.2 


71.9 


86.2 


25". 2 ' 


9.3 


17. / 


30 . Wakayama 


71.9 


2.9 


73.7 


73*0 


23.7 


4.7 


5.9 


3.1. Tottori 


79.8 


^ 1.3 


85.9 


73.9 


23.3 


8.0 




32. Shimane 


68.5 


3.1 


78.2 


68*3 


19.7 


5.3 


. 4.5 


33. Okayama 


82.8 


1.6 


80.2; 


89.0 


23.9 


8.5 


11.0 


34. _ Hiroshima 


87o7 


1.2 


86.0 


97.6 


27.6 


9.7 


13.4 


35. Yamaguchi 


8©.l 


3.3 


82.4 


79.6 


22.8 


6.4 


8.5 


.. 36;* Tokushima 


66.8 


2.7 


76.7 


68.1 


23.7 


10.0 


11.4 


37/Kagawa - 


82.2 


1.7 


87.9 


85.9 


22.2 


5.6 


6.0 


38. Ehime 


70.2 


3.4 


76.7 


71.7 


25.3 


7.8 


8.2 . 


39. Kochi 


64.8 


3.6 


63.9 


67.8 — 


-^.21.1 


6.0 


8.2 


40. Pukuoka 


78.2 


1.-2 


75.3 


'79.0= 


22.0 


16.5 


19.9 


41. Saga 


70.6 


4.4 


75.0 


72.8 


20.8 


5.3 


7.5 


42. Nagasaki 


61.8 


3.4 


79.7 


63.6 


21.0 


7.4 


9.9 


43. Kumamoto 


64.7 


3.1 


69.4 


65.7 


19.8 - 


• 10.9 


9.3 


44. Oita 


76.2 


1-7 


83.4 


78.4 


22.6 


4.2 , 


7.6 


.45. Miyazaki 


64.0 


■ ^ 3.1 '\ 


66.1 


64.1 


19.7 


5.6/ 




46. Kagoshima 


66^6 


3.9 


78.9 


69.2 


18.5 


9.4 


8.4 



.../ 



H<^tes to Table 



1, Column 1 ♦ . . Percentage of lower secondary school graduates in .each prefecture who 
'^"'^-^ proceeded to upper secondary schools within the prefecture, £^a of 

1968. ■ . 

Column 2 . • . Percentage of lower secondary school gradiiates in each prefecture .who 
went to upper secondary schools outside the prefecture, as of 1968 • 

Column 3 ♦ . ♦ Percentage of the population of 15 to 17 years ^of age in each prefecture . 

who were enrolled in upper secondary schools within the prefecture, as 
of 1965 . \ ■ . 

Column 4 . . • Ratio of the number enrolled in the first year of upper secondary schools 
in each prefecture to the total number of graduates from lower secondary 
schools in the same prefecture, as of I968.. 

Coltjmn 5 . • • Percentage of upper secondary school graduates in each prefecture who 
proceeded to universities and junior colleges both within and outside 
their home prefecture, as of 1968 • ' ■ " 

Column 6 • • « Ratio of the niimber enrolled, in universities and junior colleges in each 
prefecture to the population of 18 to 21 years of age in the same - 
prefecture, as of 1965 • 

Colvunn 7 • • • Ratio of the fixed number of admissions of universities and junior 
colleges in each prefecture to the number of graduates from upper 
secondary schools within the same prefecture, as. of 1967 

' ■■ ' " ■ ' , . 

2» The percentage of- such graduates in the whole country who proceeded to upper secondary , 
schools and universities and junior colleges in, 196.5 t^ 



Upper secondary school 

University and junior 
college 



1965 
. 70 i 6 
25.4 



■ mi- 

.23.7 



7&.,7,'' 
23.1 



cent low in Itariki. These situations can be further ana-.,,sed from the point of view of edu- 
cational opportunity: 

a) Afl Is rtiown in Figure I.D,2, the proportion of upper secondary school graduates from 
each prefecture to university and junior college places in the respective prefectures, i^^not 
jaore than 10 por cent in most prefectures, ranging from 58 per cent in Tokyo and 41 per cent 
in i^yoto to the lowest 4 per cent in To<^higi. These differences are mainly attributable to 
differences in the capacity to accommodate private institutions. In some prefectures such as 
Gifu, Miye and Ohita, universities have more places than junior colleges, and, as is shown in 
Figure 1 ,0.2, there are eleven preifectures in which only national and local public imiversities 
are situated* . ^ ^ 

There is a rather high correlation between the proportion of upper secondary school 
graduates admitted to universities or junior colleges and the proportion of upper secondary 
school grad'iates from each prefecture to university and junior college places in the respective 
prefectures, being 0.51 for male university students and 0.59 for female junior college 
SvUdents. - . 

b) An examination of the capacity of universities to accommodate the lower secondary 
school graduates from the prefectures in which, t3ie' universities are situated, for each field 
of study shows that although "teacher training" departments are available in all 'prefectures, 
either "literature!' or "law", "political science" and "commerce and economics" departments 

. are deficient in five prefecture's, i.e. Tochigi, .Fukui, Tottori, Tokushima and MiyazaJci, and 
"scijence" or' "engineering" departments are found wanting in the fallowing five prefectures: 
Pukushima, Miye,* Shiga, Wakayama arid Kagawa. 

*. Some fields oC study- showi-a low corrislation between the^.proportion of upper . secondary 
school graduate is in each prefebturis. going on toimiversities or junior "collegeis and the pro- 
portion of lower secondary school graduates to university and junior college places in each 
prefecture. Therefore, it is apparent that university and junior college places are not pro- 
vi :sA.:by^ each prefecture in close relation to preferences for ^fields of study. 




3« Regional Mo iD^lltv'^of ThoBei^ &oing^ o to Higher-. Education 

-\;>'i^- ' '\ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

This concentration is .most striking in Tokyo : 40 to 70 per cent of male and 30 to 70 per 
cent of female university students from prefectures in the eastern parts ::of Japan (except 
Miyagi), and-:-30 to 4Q|per cent off; male and 20 to 30 per cent of feiMile students from the 
western parts of Japan (except the Keihanshin and Chiiky 6 regions), are studying in the Tokyo 
^area^ . .-r-^.- :■■ ;^ ] ^ " 

There is also a heavy concentration of students in the Keihanshin region, Miyagi, Aichi, 
and ?ukuoka, from western Japan, six prefectures in north-east Japan, the Chulgro region, and 
prefectures in Kyushu, respectively. . ^ 

, 4« Proportion of Lower Secondarv School GreuiuateB to University and Junior 
■ Co 11 ege PlaLC e s by Regi on^ Bloc 
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Table I.D.3 

ACCOMl'iOBATING CAPACITY OP UKIVERBITIES IN EACH BLOC OF PREFECTURES, BY PliiLD JP STUDY, AS OP 1967 



(per 1,000 graduates from lower secondary schools) 





Total 


Liberal 
arts 


Law, Poli- 
td G s - C om— 
merce and 
Economics 


Science 


Engine err 
ing 


Mercantile 
marine 


Agriculture 


Medicine 


Hokkaido 


(31.5) 


(1.5) 


(4.2) 


(2.0; 


^9.0) 




v4.6 ] 


Vl.^ J 


45.6 


5.5 


15.1 


2.0 


9.8 




6.8 


1.5 


Tohoku 


( 24 . 2 ) 


(1.5) 


t5.0j 














56.0 


5.4 


6.7 


2.1 


9.9 




2.5 




Kan to 


(29.5) 


(2.9) 


(4.2) 


(2.5) 


(8.2) 


(0.2) 


(2.6) 


(0.9) 




142.2 


25.2 


51.7 


6.8 


51.5 


0.2 


---.5-..7 . ^ 


2.1 


Chubu 


(31.-6) 


(2.6) 


(5.6) 


fl.9) 


(9.9) 




(2.5) 


(1.5) 




64.4 

r I 


7.5 ■ 


19.1 ^ 


2.5 


17.5; 




2.7 


1.5 


Kinki 


(38.1) 


(4.5) 


(8.7) 


(1.9) 


(10.2) 


(0,4) 


(2.5) 


(1.7) 




107.1 


24.1 


56.2 


4.0 ' 


22.1 


0.4 


2.8 


2.1 


Chu^oku-Stikoku 


(27.5) ■ 


(2.7)*- 


(5.1) 


(2.0) 


(4.7) 




(3.6) 


(1.0) 


38.6 


5.0^ 


•7.9 


2.0 


7.6' 




5.6 


1.0 


Kyushu 


(.25.9) 


(2.2) 


(4.9) 


(1.7) 


(5.9) 




(5.5) 


' (1.1) 


45.5 


5.5 ' 


16.1 


1.7 


11.1 




2.8 


1.5 





Dentis- 
try 


Pharmacy 


Nursing 


Home 

economics 


Physical 
education 


Teacher 
training 


Pine 
arts 


General 
education 


Hokkaido 


^(0.3) 
0.3 


(0.6) 
0.6 








(8.2) 
8.-2 






Tohoku 


(0.2) 
0.5 


(0.2) 
- 1.1 




, 1.2 


0.4 


(7.1) 

* . 7,1: 


0.1 




Kan to 


(o;2 ) 

0.8 ^ 


(0.4) ■ 
5.2 




(0.2) 
2.7 


(0.3) " 
1.4 * 


(6'.3) . 
6.3 


(0.6) 
4.5 


(0-2) • 
0.2 


Chubu 


(-) 
0.5 


(1.5) 
2.1 ■ 




2.3 


0.8 


(7.2) 
7.2 


(1.1) 
' 1.1^,, 




Kinki ' 


(0.1) 
0.4^ 


(0.4) 

2.1 ./ 




(0.8) 
5.4 


(0.0). 
0.5 


(6.6) 
6.8 V 


(0.3) 
1.8 


-? 

0.4 


Chugoku-Shikoku 


(0.2) 
0.2 


^.(0.4)' 
0.4 


(0.0) 
0.1 


(1.0) 
al.7; 




(8.8) 
8.8- 


0.3 




Kyushu 


(0.4) 
0.4 


(0.6) 
1.5 




(0.4) 
• 0.7 




(6.2) 
6.2 


0.2 





Notes; 1. "Accommodating capacity of universities" means the ratios of the fixed number of . admissions of 

universities and junior colleges as of 1967 to the total nujnber of graduates from lower secondary 
schools as of March 1964. 

2, Figures \v >>vp' >f?ts refer to ?'»»=^t1'*"n*0. and locj?'!' ^v?Hji''f? univer^l • kI, 



o 

Hokkaido, Tohoku ( six prefectures in Tohoku district), .Kanto (Kanto, Koshinetsu and Shizuoka), 
Chubu (Toyama, Ishikawa, Oifu, Aichi, Miye ) , Kinkl (six prefectures in Kink i, Pukui, Tottori, 
and Okayaraa) , Chugoku-Shikoku (Shiraane, . Hiroshima and four prefectures in Shikoku), and 
Kyushu (Yamaguchi, and seven prefectures in Kyushu) than between prefectures. The proportion 
for each of such regional units ranges from the highest, 14.2 per cent in Kanto, to the lowest, 
3.6 p|r cent in Tohoku. The proportion of lower secondary school graduates to national and 
local public university places only differs less widely, ranging from the highest, 3,8 per 
cent in Kinki, to the lowest, 2.4 per cent in Tohoku. Most fields of study are available in 
each bloc. • 

i 

5. Determinants of Regional Differences in the Percentage of Graduates 
Going on to Higher Levels of Education 

The relation between geographical differences in the provision of school education on 
the one hand and geographical differences in the percentage of graduates going on to' higher 
levels of education on the other, is mostly determined bv public educational institutions. 

The provision of upper secondary school education in each region is largely determined 
by the extent to which lower secondary school graduates wish to receive that level of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, the percentage of upper secondary school graduates going on to uni- 
versities, which are mostly' private, tends to be determined by the university places avail- 
able in each prefecture. , - . 

In any case, the percentage or graduates going on to a highor level of education in each 
prefecture seems to have a certain relation to the economic, natural and culturaJ. factors of 
the whole prefecture. Based on this consideration, regression analyses were applied to those 
factors. As economic factors, prefectural income per capita, and the percentage, of the popu- 
lation in non-agricultural sectors were used. As a natural factor, the percentage of elemen- 
tary and lower secondary schools designated , as isolated schools was taken. As cultural factors, 
newspaper circulation per capita, public educational expenditures- per pupil for elementary, 
lower secondary and upper^ secondary education was taken and for the percentage ^3•f upper secon- 
dary school graduates going on to universities, the capacity to accommodate index was \i;fci!l.ised. 
The result^ of .this analysis are as follows: ^ 

^ a) The percentage of lower secondary school graduates going on to upper secondary scTiool 
was found to be closely correlated with the percentage of the population iii^^iilie 'rioh-agri c\il- 
tural sectors, per pupil public educational expenditure and the percentage - of schools "desig- 
nated as isolated. Tlie percentage of upper secondary school graduates going on to, universities 
was found to be closely related' to the .percentage of the population in non—agricultural sectors. 
As is shown in Figure J.D.4, there'^is' a: high correlation' in either'case;with the percentage 
Of the population in non-agricultural sectors, suggesting that the percentage of graduates 
going on to higher levels of education is influenced by economic and 'social factors related 
to urbanisation. ^ 

b) Tht? percentage, of graduates going on to higher xevels of education is comparatively 
higjj. In p.3?e lecture s facing the Inland Sea of Seto, Toyama,* Neigano, Yamanashi, Tottori, and^ 
Ohita, ^^^itHO'v.'^ V ^-srcentage of the population in non-agricul-Etiral sector^ in those prefec- 

tures if! lo. ^ ' ^ok I'U '.-a .Mij vi;-, •• A^viv.'- ^'a,. Uw? 1^^ i^^-^-.- ., "ih '■ 
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II. Factors' Affecting Individual Motivation for Education 

» 

1. Degree of Motivation for Pro c ofading to Utaper- Secondary Schools ' 

In order to compare the extent to which various factors influence the motivation of 
individuals for going on to higher education, an analysis was made' of tentatively chosen 
factors relating to a representative selection of lower secondary school graduates in March 
1968 such as sex, regional pattern of residential area, family income, family occupation, 
educational attainments of parents;, ranking among brothers and grading, by applying the' factor 
analysis method developed in "Quantitative Theory II" (by Chikuo Hayashi). 

This method is desi^rned to analyse quaint itatively whether variQUs_f.actors related to 
each other contributed to raising .the degree of motivation 01' lower secondary school graduates 
for going on to higher levels of education over the avereige degree or to decreasing it below 
the average. The degree of motivation of individuals under various conditions can be estimated 
as the sum of the degrees to which each factor contributes to raising or decree sing the degree 
of motivation (to be referred to as (+) or (-) "intensity" hereafter). It should be noted, 
however, that this "intensity" shows only the relative explanatory power of each factor in 
this analysis. 

The results of tlvis analysis are as follows (Figure I.D.5): 

a) The factor with the strongest "intenHity" was "grade point average"* Grade point 
average 3.0 and over, when the highest point is set at 5, contributes to raising the degree 
of motivation ("intensity" 0.17-1.5), while grade point average 2.9 and, below contributes to' 
decreasing it ("intensity" -0.6 - -1.3). ' ^ 

b) The second strongest factor was "family income". Annual income amounting to 800,000 
yen and over contributes to raising the degree of motivation (0.3 - O.7), while annual income 
amounting to 790,000 yen and less .'contributes to decreasing it (-0,3)*. ' 

c) The degree of mot ivatiohV is .raised when either*fathers or mothers are graduates from 
secondary or higher education (O.a - 0.3) ; -But the degr^^^ when 
either fathers or mothers are absent (^1»3 i - ;-0. 5 ) . r ' ' ; 

d ); The degree o^^ is. promo1?M' (0'«3) wte 
enterpri se s , or ^ of the Go'yjerhm ent , or are me r chant s or managers , wHi 1 e t he d e gre e' of mot i va- » 
tion i<3 likely tf6 b# decreased (-0 . 2 )' when the family ; occupation: is agriculture, -forestry, 
fishing vor. labour ]..'''"■-■' ■ ' ' .■■■^ - ' ■ - 

e) "Ranking among 'bro the i?s" and "sex" factors exert veiy little* influence. * ^ . 

2 . The^Degre^e of M^itivation for Each Upper Seoondarv School. Oourse ' 

A similar analysis was made to; assess /which factors determine preferences for courses, 
i.e. general vs. vocational. It was. found that "grade point average" has- the strongest > 
influence. ■P;upils with an average grade point of 4.6 and over and .pupils with an average of. 
2.9 and below show distinctively different preferencea^^^ . ^ 

^ An annual family income of 1,000,000 yen and over contributes to promoting an orientation 
toward the general study course (1.1 - 'l.e); Pupils whose parents hav "high educational 
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3. The Degree of Motivation for University and Junior Oollege Educaticai 



The aspirations of upper secondary school graduates (full-time general course) in March' 
1968 for vmiversity and junior college education were surveyed and analysed- by a method simi- 
lar to that above. The result of this analysis is as follows (Figure I.D.6)j 

a) A grade point average of 24 and below (50 points being the highest) indicates a 
marked decrease in motivation ("intensity" -6.5). It is to be noted, however, motivation is 
not noticeably intensified even if the grade point average is 40 and oyer ("intensity" 2.0). 

b) "Sex" is a prime detenninaSit of motivation. Motivation is intensified for males 
(3.2) whereas it drops for females (-4.5) • Females' motivations become very low indeed if 
there are no other promotional factors at work. 

c) Students whose fathers are merchants, managers or independent professionals have 
stronger motivations (intensity 1.4 - 2.8) while such family occupational categories as 
"agriculture, forestry and fishing" and "labouring'* considerably lower motivations (-4.1). 

d) When either fathers or mothers have received higher education, their children's 
motivations are intensified (2.4). When either fatliers or mothers, though in particxilar 
fathers, are dead, motivations are negatively affected (-4\4). - 

e) When the annual family rncome is 1,000,000 yen and over motivation is positively 
influenced (2.0. - 3.2), whilst, with an income of less than 1,000,000 yen the influence is , 
negati^l^ 

m *' 

f) "Scholarships" received during upper secondary education exert s Q me influence upon 
motivation for universities and junior colleges. 

g) Pupils enrolled in private schools have lower motivation than those in national or 
local public schools. And the eldest children have somewhat stronger' motivations than the 
younger children. , 

111m - The Scholarship System 

1» Outline of: SchoIarshiTi Pyrij p ;-rftrn7tieia . -C : • 

, The central schbliat'ship ;agency i^^^ is the. Japanese Scholarship Associ^ion, : ; 

which provides approxiimately 80 i)er cent ■ of i' all^^^t^ schollci'ship programmes 'ih; terms^'of scholar- . 
ship students. and funds. In outline, the activities ^f t ' 

a) The number of students who received loans from this Association increased from about 
220,000 to 310,600 during the recent ten years. The .percentage 4>f university students receiving 
loans, however, decreased by nearly 50 per 'cehtrfr6m'^;20 to I^^^^ ceiit, due to tfae rapid in- 
crea.se in universtty einrolmeht. The total. amount of loans Increased 3.5 times during the same* 
period from 4*7 billion, to 16.5 billion yen. . '"^ . 

b) Althoi:^*the percentage of upper age ondary school student ^ provided with loans is ' 
decreasing, irrespective of whether the^/^^ " or "special", the relative propor- 
ti'"\^ t*^"^ 'MT'eoi^'v ' ^ "^P " ' ■ r -r • *' ^ ^ 
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loan" is 3tOOO yen for upper secondary schools, 5>000 to 8,000 yen for undergradviate depart- 
ments. This, however, was increased from 7,500 to 12,000 yen for private universities. 

^ On the whole, however, an emphasis has been placed on maintaining the percentage" of 
students provided with loans, and the value of the loan per student has yet to *be raised. 

d) "General loan scholarships" are, in principle, provided for upper secondary school 
students whose grade point average in lower secondary schools was 3.5 and over, and for uni- 
ver.sity students who had grade point averages of 3.2 and over in upper secondary schools. The 
corresponding grade point averages required of "special loan scholarship" students, are 4^ and 
over for upper secondary schools and 3i5 ajid, over for universities. It is also required that - 
the annual income of the family should be no more than 800,000 to 900,000 yen for upper secon- 
dary school students and no more than 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 yen for university students. 

2. Deciding Against University Attendance 

The relationship between motivation for university education, grade point average and 
parental income creates the following tendencies: 

•> 

a) Approximately two- thirds of the graduates of the full-time general course of upper 
secondary schools did not express motivations for higher education. As is shown in Table I .I).?, ■ 
however, of those graduates about 20 per cent were considered by their teachers to "possess 
adequate scholastic achieveraeittig'*''&nd det'ermin&tion". But 20 per cent of male and a little less 
than 40 per cent of female students thus designated pointed to economic hardship as .^their 

•'reason for not going on to higher education; "they have to help support their family" or "they 
cannot afford to bear the costs of university edAication". 

b) In Table. I.D.8, it should be noted^ that the average annual income of parents whose 
children' gave up plans for higher education, despite their'" scholastic achievements and their 
own ambitions, was from 700,000 to ,800,000 yen or in the heighbourhbod. o.f" one-half of the 
average for all students .with such aspirations (1,300,000 %p 1,500,000 yen). The grade, point 
average of these students . was from 3.4 to 3.7, no less, than that of other, similarly , motivated 
students. . , 

'■ ' ■ . .■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ '■ ' ,'■ ■ ;"■ ■• 

IV.* The Provision of and Demand for Special Education ' \ " ■ ' - 

1. Children in Need of Special Educat'ion and Their^Ei^olment Ratios 

The percentage of children needing special education and the estimated percentage of;:- thpse 
children actually enrolled in special schools or special classes is as follows: - 

a) The 1967 survey indicated that the percentage of children needing sjpecial education 
has greatly decreased in recent years due to advatees in medical technology and other favoiir- 
able factors. A constant relationship. has bigen maintained however between the categories^of 
disability. The mentally retarded children still' form the largest group of handicapped children 
within the population, being 2.0T per cent , followed by the physically weak (0.49 per cent), 
the crippled (0,18 per cent), the blind and partially blind (0.11 per cent) and the deaf and 
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Table I*i)..7 

SCHOLASTIC ABILITY, MOTIVATION ANB ECONOMie. HAIIDICAPS OP d&RADUAT£S 
PHOH FULL-TIMB GKKrlRAL COURSES UP UPPER SfiCOlTO.'lRy SCHOOIiS WHO PID 
NOT PROCBED TO HIGHER KDUCATIOK, IN 1968 





Male Students 




Total 


Have both 
scholastic 
aoiiity ana 
• motivation 


Have scholastic 
ability but not 
motivation 


Have motivation 
but not enough 
scholastic 
ability 


Have not enough 
scholastic 
ability or 
motivation 


Economic handicauss 












Total 


100.0 ■ 


17.9 


23.9 


23.3 


34.9 


Have to get income 
and help their 
.faailies 


100.0 


25.5 


16.8 


26.0 


31.7 


Financially cannot 
afford to pay for 
higher educatioia 


100.0 


28.0 


19.0 


24.7 


28.3 


Ko economic handicaps 


100.0 


12.7 ■ 


27.1 


. 22.3 


37.9 


Total 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 


Have to get income 
and help their 
families 


11,5 


16.4 


8.1 


12.8 


10.5 


Financially cannot 
afford to pay for 
higher education 


24*1 


37.7 


19.1 


25.5 


19.6 


No economic handicaps 


64.4 


45.9 ■ 


72.8 


' . 61.7 ■ 


69.9 




■ Female Students 


Economic handicaDs: 












Total 


100.0 


21.7 


31.8 


18.9 


27.6 : 


Have to get income 
and help their_ 
families 


100. b 


32.0 


21.1 


19.9 


■ 27.0 


Financially cannot 
afford - to pay for: 
highe r educati on 


100.6 


32.2 


21.8"' 


22.3 


23.7 


No economic handicaps 
i ■ ; — 


100.0 


18.0 


35.3 > 


18.0 - 


28.7 


Total 


100.0 


lOO.O' 


100.0 


ioo;0 


100. b 


Have to get income 
and help their 
families 


7.6 


11.6 


^ 5.2 


-8.2 


76.7 
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Tatile I«D»8 * * > i 

SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT AND^ FAMILY INCbME OP GRADyATBS FROM FtH^^TlMB- 'GENERAL 
UPPER SECOroARY SCHOOL COURSES WHO^i)ID NOT- PR0CE13D'T^ 



:m ~ . . ■ ■ ■■ ■ - 






>: , Male'^'Stiidents 




Classification 

r\ ■ 


Have -both 
schoiastic 
ability and ' 
raotivatibn 


Have schblaatid 
■ ability bu:b n9t 
motivation ^ 


Have motivation 
but : not enough 
'Scholastic ' 
ability ■ , . 


Have not enpUgh i 
SQholastic - li - 
ability or 
motivation. 


-Economic handicaps: 










• ---I 


Have to get income 
and help their 
families 
financially 


. Annual income ' 
(in yen) 
Grade point 


.725 
3,4 


776 
3.4 


687. 
5.0 


674^ 

'310 


Cannot afford to 
pay for higher 
education 


Annual income 

(in yen) 
Grade point 


791 


758 
3-5 

■ ■■■ 


760 ; 

3.0 \ 


743 '• .', ■ 


No economic 
handicaps - 


Annual j-ncome ^ 

(in yen) 
Grade point ^' 


1,105, 


1,058 
3.3 


.1,095 ; - ■ • 

■ "2.9 : ■ \ 


2.8' - 








^ Female Students; ; 




Economic Handicaps : 












Have to get income 
and help their 
families 
financially 


Annual income ; 

(in yen) * 
,Grajd*e point 


• 974 
■ 2.9 . 


162 
^ .3.5 


' ■ 797'- ' : ,'• 


; " 727 '"^ 


Caimot' afford' to ■- | . 
■ pay if or higher ■ • -v -'J: 
.::edvi3ca"tion' 


^ V Annual', income ; :■ 
.Grade: point. . ^ 




^.,.v, . 

■ii5.5-;^ v; 


^ ..845 ^ , "^^ 




. No" econoralcir' ; ^ • • f 

: ■iandicetpi V ''i • ■ -jr 


'V . ' r^''^' 

K ;■ Anhiial.i;iri:ci6me^ i 
: . , (iSVeri)i' 
f Grade "poihii 






..,.i,-i49 ■ ' y 




f •■ . 











Note -: The average annual income -of parents and the average; grade point Tof such graduates who^' wanted'^^:/j;''^^ 
to proceed to higher "^education was as if oliovs:. ^\.- r-^: '.-^'^i- ■■•'^ \y^...'\^\--' "'r^if''- 



e rage ^annual in c ome 
Average grade point 



male 1,309,000 .yen "ferriale 1,467,000 yen- 
male" 3.4' '" ■ fem"ale 5«4 .' ^ 



Within the past two years the enrolment ratios of the blind and partially blind, the 
deaf and hard of hearing and the physioaily weak have changed little, but the enrolment ratios 
of mentally retarded and crippled children have greatly increased. Therefore, it can be claimed • 
that the provision of special education for these categories of children has made good progress* 
It is still, however, far from satisfactory. 

2, Provision and Types of Special Educational Institutions 

The situation of -schools and classes designed for special education for each category of 
handicapped children is as follows: 

a) During the past decade the number of schools for the blind has changed little, and 
the number of schools for the deaf has shown only a graduaJ. increase, while nursery schools 
have rapidly increased in number so as to exceed the total number of schools for the blind 

and the deaf. The increase in the number of nursery schools for mentally retarded and crippled 
children was especially striking. The development of special classes within regular elementary 
and lower secondary schools has also been so marked that the proportion of special students 
enrolled in special classes has increased from 40 to 70 per cent during the past ten-years.* 

b) The percentage of students enro.' led in special classes is highest for the mentally 
retard ed i . being more than 90 per cent. The corresponding proportion is about 60 per cent for 
the physically weak and only 7 to 8 per cent for the crippled. 

c) At the upper secondary level, 45 per cent of the blind are enrolled in special schools 
and 70 per cent of the deaf. These percentages do not differ widely from those for compulsory 
education stages. But enrolment ratios for nursery schools are considerably lower. Very few 
special schools, except schools for the blind, have kindergarten departments. 

3. Regional Differences and an International Comparison of Enrolment Ratios 

' Enrolment ratios f *3r special education are different from one prefecture to another 
within Japan, just as they are different from country to country, as follows: 

a) Enrolment ratios in Gumma, Kiigata, Ishikawa and Saga are in the neighbourhood of 
40 per cent, while in some other prefectures they are just over 20 per cent* This difference 
in enrolment ratios seems to be attributable not to the difference in the percentage of 
children who need special education, but rather to the difference in the effort r made by the 
authority of the respective region for the promotion of special education, 

Figure I.D.9 shows the wide range of enrolment ratios amongst the prefectures as distri- 
buted for each category of handicap. 

b) In the United States" of America, special education programmes are also designed for 
those with speech handicaps, the socially maladjusted, the emotionally maladjusted and some- 
times, specially gifted children. In the United Kingdom, the educationally retarded are in- 
cluded in the category of "exceptional" children. These differences in the scope, tradition 
and organisation of special education,- as well as a lack of sufficient information, make it 
difficult to make an international comparison. It does not seem, however, tha:t the development 
in our country is any further advanced than that in other industrialised countries. 
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V. Factors Heouiring Further Investigation 



Ma.ior Problems for Further Study : * 

l) There are wide differences between prefectures on many educational levels. The per- 
centage of lower secondary school graduates going on to upper secondary schools is generally 
lower in prefectures with many isolated areas or with a large fraction of the population in 
the agricultural sector. There are a large number of lower secondary school graduates flowing 
into prefectvires with big cities for the purpose of receiving upper secondary education or for 
entering employment, and the proportion of private upper secondary schools is very high in 
these prefectures. Therefore, it"" is necessary to consider the problem of equal opportunity 
for the post-compulsory stage of secondary education in the light of these regional differ- 
ences. 

-2') It is necessary to examine the national distribution of institutions of higher learn- 
ingy taking into consideration the results of the analysis which show that the percentage of 
upper secondary school graduates going on to universities and junior colleges is closely 
related to the availability of university facilities within the respective prefectures. Such 
factors should be included in the overall national development plan. 

3) It is necessary to examine the appropriate scholarship system in the light of the 
following; the degree of motivation for higher education is more affected by such factors as 
sex, family occupation, educational level of parents and family income than by scholastic 
achievements at upper secondary school; a considerable number of graduates from the full-time 
general course do not aspire to go to university due to economic reasons, in spite of their 
comparatively high grades and ambitions; and a low family income has a negative effect on the 
motivation for higher education. ^ 

4) Aspirants for upper secondary schools choose the general or vocational courses 
largely on a basis of grades obtained at lower secondary schools. Factors encouraging the 
choice of a general course include the difficulty of deciding on a future career, the higher 
status of such a course, and the, reduced chances of university entry that a vocational course 
implies. • ^' ' 

5) . Though special education has been developed considerably since the war, the enrolment 
ratios have not reached a satisfactory level, and there are wide differences between different 
categories of handicaps and between regions. It is necessary to consider comprehensive improve- 
ments in this field. 
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Chapter II 



CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ; THE D£V]i!LQPMENT OF AN £FFJBCTIVii: EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM ADAPTiaP TO INDIVIDUAL ABILI TIES AND APTITtmlaS 

(The Report of Sub-Committee XXII ) 

. A. THE GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE DEViJiLOPKENT OF NEW CONCEPTS OF EDUCATIOI? 

I. The Period of Compulsory Education and its Significance 

1. The Period of Compulsory Education and the Form of School Enrolment 

The following is a brief historical outline of the growth of compulsory education in 
this country. , 

Under the Educational Order promulgated in 1872, an eight-year period of compulsory 
education Jwag envisaged, for children from six to thirteen years of age. Since- it was diffi- 
cult to put this plan into practice all at once, a method of progressive implementation was 
adopted, as indicated in Figure II, A. 1. Progress was made in accordance with economic 
developmnnt, though the initial goal was never forgotten. After 1907 the period of compul- 
sory education was only extended when the enrolment rate for the particular school grade in 
question had surpassed 70 per cent. 

a) From 1879-89, part-time school attendance was allowed (Figure II*A.2). 

b) In 1890, full-time school attendance for three or four years was made compulsory. 

c) In 1900, the period of compulsory education became one of four consecutive yearso 

d) In 1907, this period was extended to six years. 

e) In 1939* male pupils who took jobs immediately upon graduation from elementary 
school were compelled to part-time attendance at the youth school until they were nineteen 
years old. 

f) In 1941 it was annovinced that the eight-year period of compulb^"*;/ education should 
begin in 1944, but this was then postponed following the deterioration of the military situ- 
ation during World War II. 

g) In 1947, a newly designated lower secondary school was instituted and the period 
of compulsory education was set at nine years. 

2« The Significance of Compulsory Education 

When the Education Order V'as first made law, compulsory education aimed at teaching 
pupils a minimum of the learning and skills needed by everyone, that is', knowledge deemed 
vitSLL to the awakening of the peoples* national consciousness, to the development of indus- 
try, and to the increase in production required in the creation of siny modern, unified nation. 
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After the amendment of the Elementary School Ordinance in 1900', however, people swvmg roxjind- 
to the view that children should attend school until a fixed age rather than merely learn 
specified subjects. With this extension of the period of compulsory education, importance 
was given to the notion of providing children with the opportunity of equal and appropriate 
education according to each stage of their mental and physical growth. 

Problems for Study : 

Judging from the development of compulsory education in the past', it is necessary, in 
studying the need for or possibility of further extension of the compulsory education period » 
to clarify the long-range goals with particular emphasis on providing children with an' oppor- 
tunity for equal and appropriate education in accordance with their individual abilities, 
aptitudes and environment • In planning the implementation of such programmes, it is necessary 
to study the possibility of adopting such flexible formula as making children's school atten- 
dance compulsory vmtil they reach a certain age even if this does not conform to the school 
years of any particular school, or, depending on individual circumstances, of allowing 
children to atte'^ '* school on a part-time basis. 

Hi Elementary i^ducation 

1. The Unitary School Svstem 

Prior to the promulgation of the iiducation Order, the elementary school' system tended 
to be divided between the "elementary school", derived from the "Tereikoya" (temple schools) 
and "Shijuku" (private schools), for the education of most of the children, and the "Shogaku" 
(primary school), which derived from the former clan's school, for the education of the 
children of the ruling class. The binary system, based on class differences was prevalent in 
Europe, from which Japan sought examples', at the same time. It is worth pointing out, there- 
fore, that a unitary school system for children of all classes was created in Japan under 
the Education Order of 1872, This was due firstly to the historical fact that this country 
formed a comparatiV(»ly ' homogeneous society consisting of a single race, ind secondly, to 
the foresight of our heiji Era leaders. This unitary school system stimulated movement 
between different social classes and facilitated the modernisation of society. 

2. The Content of Education 

Elementary education has consistently aimed at giving children fundamental knowledge, 
practical skills, a moral sense and a national conscience, as well as promoting their mental, 
emotional and social growth. 

Occasional changes were made in response to social needs or to changing educational 
philosophies, with particular emphasis being laid on the' following: the reinforcement of 
morality, the promotion of practical and systematic knowledge, the particular problems 
presented by individual needs, the dangers of stereotyped education and the need for a uni- 
fied system of education embracing advanced education • In the case of each of those changes, 
serious arguments were voiced concerning the objectives and character of education. 

An examination of the history of education shows that whilst traditional, academic 
subjects have retained their importance, other subjects, including "science" and "social « 
studies", have" been added to the curriculum. Other subjects like the study of the national 
language or of elementary mathematics have declined in importance although in' thB— school 



time-table they still occupy the same number of hoiirs. Subjects like "music" and "art" have 
become more important, while the significance attached to "physical education" has fluctu- 
ated, It^is worth noting also that extra-curricular educational activities, first introduced 
in 1941 p have— been given ^mo re emphasis, in recent years (Figure II.A,3). 

3* Nationally defined Standards for Kducational Content 

The method of defining standards for the content of education has undergone many changes 
At one time content was spelled out in detail by the Government while at ^another time only* 
general indications were given; at one point uniform administration was demanded while at 
another more flexible administration was tolerated. As to the school textbook system, shifts 
were made from the standard textbook compilation in 1875 to the Government licensing system 
as adopted, in 1886 and on to the Government compiled textbook system of 1903. At the end of 
the war the G-overnment licensing system was revived. 

Where changes in the standards of . elementary school curricula were concerned, the social, 
and cultural factors of the times determined whether the emphasis was to be laid on a uniform 
applicatiOTi of the. contents of -education or on a more flexible approach. 

Problems for study ; 

1) It can be argued that the "cramming system" centred on intellectual education is 
a hang-over from the days when our nation was endeavouring to absorb Western knowledge and 
techniques; now one may ask whether future emphasis should not be laid on the fostering of 
creativity in children through a more careful selection of the contents and methods of edu- 
cation. It is important to" make a thorough study of this argument, bearing in mind the pro- 
positions put forward in Section "B" of this chapter: "Education Suitable for Different 
Stages of Human Growth and for Different Individual Aptitudes", 

2) Considering the be'st way in which the Government should define the standard of the 
contents of education, it is riecessEOTy to outline the various measures the Government should 
take and the role it should play, both in raisiJag the level of basic education and in inte- 
grating the teacher's own originality and judgement into the system. 

III. Secondary Education 

1, Diffusion of Secondary .Bducation 

Secondary education in this country was developed somewhat later than popular elemen- 
tary education and later again than the kind of higher education that was designed for the 
ruling class. Beginning in 1897, it expanded rapidly and "aimed at ^ving pupils prepare 
for advancement to schools of higher grades" or else "aimed at having pupils take up jobs 
at medium-levels and above". School enrolment rates, however, remained at about 20 per cent 
all through the pre-war years. In the meantime ^ the enrolment rate for upper elementary 
schools as a form of semi— secondary education linked with elementary education also rose 
swiftly, reaching 60 jer cent during the pre-war years. After the end of World War II, a 
newly organised lower secondary school was created as a first atage of secondary education, 
based on the semi-secondary education of the pre— war years and it became part of the compul- 
sory education system. The enrolment rate for the new upper secondary school, which provides 
pupils with a second stage of secondary education, has alre^y risen to 75 per cent at the 
present time. Thus, secondary education, which once only benefited the middle classes, now 
exists for the masses. 
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2* General Education and Vocational .Education 

As indicated below, secondary education in this co"untry has changed since the Meiji Era, 
whilst trying to achieve and harmonise within the school systems and curricula the dual goals 
of general education and vocational education. The. results, however, so eagerly sought, have 
not always been positive. The theory and practice of classifying pupils into different courses 
according to their prospective careers .have often been rather different. 

a) Since the Meiji iSra, secondary school education has been developed along two major 
lines. Middle schools have catered for general education and vocational schools for vocational 
education. Schools in the latter category were organised wh«3n industrial training, developed 
at the request of industrialists and on the basis of social demand, became systeraatised. 
Basic academic training was also given in such schools, 

b) In the middle school category, schools offering general education usually offered 
some vocational education too, save for certain exceptional periods, as can be seen in the 
establishment of vocational middle schools in; 1894, in. the addition of vocational subjects 

to the curricula* .of middle schools in 1907 and in the classification of courses in the middle 
schools into First and Second Categories in 1931* This signifies that at all times many of 
those enrolled in these middle schools actually took jobs upon graduation. D^iJB^Mie this 
method of classification of courses in schools of the middle school category, however, stu- 
dents consistently continued to apply for the general course. . ^ 

c) After the end of the last war, the middle school aijvt vocational school were united 
into one single upper secondary school in which the courses were classified into a general 
course and a vocational education course. But, because o±' the enrolment growth during the 
subsequent years, expedients were taken such as streaming the pupils into the courses most 
suitable jfor their future careers. 

In this connection, however, there was a discernible trend for students to prefer the 
more academic Category B to the more general Category A, 

3. Contents of General Education 

In general secondary education there has been a consistent trend, ever since the Meiji 
Era, towards reducing the number of school hours allocated to the study of Japanese and 
foreign languages and, -in contrast, to increasing the number allocated to "social studies", 
"science" and "mathemalics"'.^ Thus, the number of school hours allocated to each of these five 
subjects is now roughly the same. In addition, similar change is have been made in elementary 
education in the case of subjects like "physical training", "arts", etc. (Figure II.A.4)* 

4. CoD ' 'ents of Vocational Education 

In the vocational school, technical subjects and practical training were important from 
the outset, but- t4;e importance of general education subjects increased as times changed. In 
the newly organised upper secondary schoel, the increased importance of general subjects has 
caused a decline in the number of school hours spent on technical subjects within the voca- 
tional course (Figure II.A,5), 

Problems for Study: 

1) When the post-war school system was inaugurated, few people expected the enrolment 
rate for upper secondary schools to climb to more than 75 per cent. Since the second -stage 
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of secondary education has now become indispensable for the majority of people, it is neces- 
sary to study the advantages and disadvantages of the current school system once more," con- 
sidering, in particular, the division currently made between the first and second stages of 
secondary education, as well as the separate issue of the period of compulsory education. 

2) With the increasing diffusion of the second stage of secondary education, differ^ 
ences between pupils have increased. Since this ; education is the last that such pupils re- 
ceive before entering the labour market, it is vital that their courses should become more 
closely orientated to their individual abilities, aptitudes and future careers and should 
help them adapt to their respective work situations. Previously it proved difficult, because 
of the factors indicated, to provide a well-balanced selection of courses for individuals. 
Now we must try to overcome the inherent difficulties and provide a second stage of secondary 
education more satisfactorily diversified. It should be noted, especially, that the general 
cou rse is valuable for those pupils who do not go on to advanced schools and who, for example, 
may take jobs where no specific knowledge or techniques are required. 

a) In schools today, pupils are often assessed on their performance in those intellec- 
tual subjects which provide access to higher education. Career guidance is similarly based. 
The development of a more scientific approach to student guidance has been slow. What is 
wanted is a more positive form of guidance which would consider the whole personality of the 
pupil and all his various aptitudes. 

b) Under the school system today, in which the selection of certain courses virtually 
negates a pupil^s chance of going on to higher education, even when the selection of such 
courses is most suitable for him, the pupil'does, of necessity, acquire a feeling of frustra- 
tion, and it becomes difficult to provide him with guidance for his future* 

c) There are lots of incoming pupils who choose the general course even when expecting 
to take jobs immediately after graduation, simply because they find it hard to decide on the 
specific type of job they might choose in*, the future. 

5) Past changes in the content of secondary education have shown a tendency for the 
importance of subjects to even out in general education, and a tendency for the importance 
of general subjects to increase within vocational education. A rather negative approach has 
been observed in the introduction of practical courses into education without "the benefit of 
a theoretical frame of reference, and this despite the gradual growth of technical training 
in schools in general. A.s mentioned in 2) above, when considering the contents of education 
appropriate to a diversified second stage of secondary education, one should make a careful 
appraisal of past tendencies. One should decide on the modification or i'edirection of such 
tendencies in light of the changed role of secondary education in society. 

IV. Higher Education 

1 • The Spread of Higher Education 

Higher education in this country, implemented prior to. secondary education to foster 
the country ^s leaders, has been continuously expanded to meet the popular demand for educa- 
tion and the social demand for a more highly qualified labour force. ^This was illustrated by 
the increase of Imperial Universities after 1897, the institution of a technical college 
system in 1903, the approval and establishment of public and private universities after 1918, 
the higher education expansion programme of 1919 1 and so forth* Before the war, however, the 
Government still spent more heavily on lower, education ti?^n on higher education, it vpm 
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extremely difficult for girls to obtain higher education and the establishment of private 
universities was strictly limited. Thus the enrolment rate for higher education remained 
lower than 5 per cent of all young people 18-19 years old, in spite of the pressures towards 
expansion. 

In accordance with the policy of equality of educational opportunity and in response to 
the social demand the chances for higher education became markedly more favourable after the 
war. By 1965 the enrolment rate for higher education reached 25 per cent of all boys and 11 
per cent of all girls aged 18-19 years, with pressures for further expansion still being felt. 

2. The Increase in the Importance of Private Universities 

. In pre-war years private universities were looked upon as mere subsidiaries of national 
universities. At the end of the war, however, it became easier to establish them and their 
number increased, though the creation of a private university called for careful screening 
so that specific standards were always met. At that time the G-overnment was faced with a 
heavy programme for the rehabilitation of war-destroyed school buildings in addition to the 
costs of the extended school-leaving age and the growth in the numbers of children of school 
age, and was, therefore, unable to keep pace with the quantitative needs ox' higher education. 
The result of this situation was that private universities met the increased enrolment and 
today they absorb about 75 per cent of university students. Seventy per cent of these private 
institutions, for financial reasons' involving their cost and upkeep, are located in seven 
large cities and only S'H per cent of them specialise in science. This is the main reason 
"behind the uneven distribution, both in regional and academic terms, of higher learning in 
Japin today (Figures II. A. 6 and II.A.7)* 

3, The Function of Education and i?e search in the Universit:y 

Under the Education Order, the university was created as an institution of specialised 
education in which the "advanced sciences" would be, taught. The recognition of .the value of 
post-graduate work became evident following the inauguration of the post-graduate programme 
in Tokyo University in 188C and research facilities gradually got under way in each facility 
so that the university soon became a centre of both education and research. Thereafter, under 
the Imperial University Ordinance, promulgated in 1886, these functions were split into the 
university colleges and post-graduate schools. In practice, however, each faculty still ful- 
fils the two roles. Under the 1918-19 reforms, provision was made attaching the post-graduate 
coui-ses to each faculty and establishing the post-graduate school as the co-ordinator of these 
cou2"ses* Thus, the research system was clearly formulated. Under this system importance was 
given to the research function of each faculty with the close collaboration of the graduate 
school and the faculties ensured. 

After the war the newly designated universities, inaugurated along with the old-style 
secondary schools, higher technical schools, normal schools, etc., as well as the old-style 
universities, were conceived as unitary systems, or academic- centres wherein "exhaustive 
instruction and studies of specialised liberal arts and sciences should be carried out". 
Now, however, many "universit:i -^s which do not have post-graduate courses adopt the department 
system and show a substantial difference in the .structure of their academic studies from those 
universities which have post-graduate courses. Some universities have institutions such as 
^faculties of liberal arts and sciences which are organised mainly for educational purposes 
and which we find hard to regard as "academic". 
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Figure iLA,6 

PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
WHO WERE ENROLLED IN UNIVERSITIES 
LOCATED IN THE SEVEN BIG CITIES, 1957-1967 




Students 
in universities 
other than in the 
seven big cities 



Students 
in universities 
in ttie seven 
big cities 
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National 
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Local public 
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50% 



Note: vUniversities in the seven big cities means universities (including junior colleges) 
the main buildings of which are located in Tokyo {city area), Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Kobe and Northern Kyushu. The number of students includes the number 
students enrolled in graduate schools, advanced and short-term courses of univer- 
sities. 
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After th3 last war the post-graduate courees in the universities offering them were 
legally defined as institutions independent of the faculties themselves, and their real inde- 
pendence wae somewhat strengthened. Nevertheless, the post-war post-graduate course is still 
similar to r^ts pre-war counterpart, with the body of post-graduate courses attached to each 
faculty. This is partially due to the inadequate fulfilment of their basic pre-conditions. 
Moreover, ^here has been a rapid increase in the number of research institutes established 
independently of the faculties. This has risen out of the need for academic studies. A con- 
siderable number of these institutes are designed for joint use among several universities. 

4. 13ducation and Student Guidance 

The capabilities and awareness of newly enrolled students have undergone great changes 
in the post-war years and their average age is younger than before as a result of the quanti- 
tative expansion of higher education. It has, therefore, become increasingly necessary to 
provide them with more pertinent guidance than in the par:c, in helping them both personally 
and in their studies. In reality the present system of education and guidance is far from 
adequate. It can scarcely be claimed that the teaching staffs, immersed in their own special 
studies, have sought meaningful human contacts with the student body. Moreover, while a 
licensing system was enforced for teachers in the old secondary schools no comparable system 
is employed for present upper secondary school teachers. 

5. G-eneral Education 

Institutions of higher learning in this country v;ere originally developed for technical 
education. The old secondary schools were inaugurated later. These focusyed on general . educa- 
tion. There was no tradition durin^^: the pre-war period of providing both technical and general 
education at the same time within the same institution of higher learning. 

In the post-war years general education. was introduced into the newly styled universities 
in order to achieve a "balancea integration of general education and technical education". 
This was based on the reflection that previous concepts of higher education had resulted in 
"a poor provision of general education for studients and had become too specialised^'. This 
educational philosophy was given considerable theoretical support but many questions have 
since been raised, particularly regarding its effectiveness in terms of real education. It 
has been criticised in terms of its educational content, the problems of enforcing it, etc. 
It cannot be argued that this philosophy has become widely accepted, even though twenty years 
have elapsed since its official ad'option# 

6. The Demand for Specialisation and the Trend towards the Unification 
of the School System 

Before the war higher education was split between the iiniversity and the higher technical 
school. After the war, these institutions, which had at one time been amalgamated, were separ- 
ated once again, with the college system becoming permanent and with the creation of technical 
colleges. There were even some who thought that the \miversity itself should be divided into 
a general university and a post-graduate school. 

All through this period, however, counter movements were being attempted for the unifi- 
cation of the system into one solitary section for higher education. This was illustrated by 
the technical schools' campaigns to raise their status to that of the \miversities, an occur- 
rence explained largely by the inferior social status suffered by their graduates. Similarly 
people are trying today to create graduate schools within the universities and are objecting 
strongly to any plan that would involve the categorisation of institutions of higher education. 
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7. The National Government * b Part in the fistabliahment of Institutions 
■ Of Higher Education 



During the years before the war the expansion and development of higher education was 
based on national schools. Afterwards, however, "the basic assets system" for private schools 
was abolished and the conditions for the establisriment of such schools were relaxed with the 
Governroent acknowledging such schools* independence and individuality. In fact, government 
agencies have been deprived of most of their pre-war powers over higher education. Since the 
national Government has failed to develop any rational co-ordination of university growth, 
it has become incapable of direct iac higher education as a whole. Its scle function now is 
to prevent the establishment of unqualified institutions by screening them linder the terms 
of the University i^stablishraent Standard. When in 1965, as a result of society's demand for 
science and engineering graduates, university applications showed a sharp increase, all the 
Government could offer 'vere subsidies to private universities planning to establish either 
or both types of faculties, iiven in the national universities, where the Government has fvill 
powers for direct intervention, all the Government now does is to encourage the growth of 
those disciplines which the private universiT i -JS find difficult to handle. 

8. The National Government *_s Part in the Maintenance of the Standards 
of Institutions of Higher Education 

In pre-war years, the Government exercised strict supervision over the private universi- 
ties through a "basic assets prepeo'ation system", through its approval of teacher appointments 
and its stipulation and modification of university regulations. It also controlled the nation- 
al higher technical schools through its selection of teachers and its stipulation of requisite 
curricula; subjects, number of school hours per week, etc. Since the war, however, the Govern- 
ment has been divested of its pov/ers over the private schools and has delegated its controls, 
including the selection of teachers, to the national universities. Consequently, excepting 
its extension of financial support to universities and its supervision of items specifically 
stipulated by the laws and ordinances concerning personnel affairs, accounting, etc., the 
Government's main task has become purely advisory. * 

g. University Administration and Management - 

Before the war, any discussion of the university's traditional autonomy, calling for 
autonomous administration and management, usually fo cussed on the procedures concerned with 
the selection of teaching staff. After the war, autonomy over the selection of staff was 
granted to all national universities to ensure academic freedom. No co-ordinated system was 
formulated, however, for definition and administration of the university's various functions. 
Traditional practices persisted. 

In the management of the universities since the war the following fundamental deficien- 
cies have been marked: 

a) In the climate of the post-war trend towards dernocratlsation, the general council, 
faculty council and other representative organs have come to be regarded as ^superior manager- 
ial bodies responsible to such single appointees as the university president, faculty dean, 
etc whose' ability to exercise their discretionary powers has consequently been restricted. 
As a result, cases often occur where the person responsible for administration is prevented 
from carrying out his designated function, finding it difficult to improve m^agerial and 
administrative policies or to take appropriate steps in prompt response to ttie changes both 
within and without the university. 
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b) Cases soaietimes occur where the autonomous personnel administration in charge of 
the teaching staff prevents disciplinary measures against them ard therefore obstructs posi- 
tive porsdnnel reform or encoiirages irresponsible behaviour. 

c) The authority of the faculty council, in the name of academic freedom, has been 
disproportionately extt^ndeci, often at the expense of the university's o\^n autonomy. Conse- 
quently, even in the case o.l" problems calling' for unified views ana the concerted action of 
the. entire university, individual faculty views have sometimes predominated. It has even 
become difficult to think of the university as a coherent whole. • 

d) Lots of cases arise where the solution of problems is made difficult by abuse of 
the principle of un:!.ver:3ity autonomy. The university, for example, has no way of dealing with 
those students who use the campus for their own purposes in the name of 'autonomy' , although 
this principle was originally and solely designed to ;f;uarantee freedom of study. 

Problems for Study ; 

1) The tendency to diffuse and popularise higher education presents many problems, 
because the quantitative expansion occurs within universities still operating on traditional 
lines* Any plan for solvin^i these problems should begin by assessing the ideal role of higher 
education in society today. The popularisation of the universities should form its major 
premise. Then a definitive policy should be worked out, dealing with the following questions: 

a) To what extent can the traditional philosophy, structure and organisation of the 
university, in which research is paramount, be made cof:ipatible with the expansio?'. of higher 
education, given that the educational and research functions of the university are expected 
to become increasingly separate? 

b) Judging from the accorrplishments of general education in higher education during 
the past twenty years, is it possible to attain the original goals by improving conditions 
or is a drastic reform of the system really necessary? 

c) Is it not necescAry to encourage within the university a more efficient administra- 
tion, capable of adapting spontaneously to the tines, rather than endangering academic free- 
dom by Goverjiment . directed reforms? 

d) In the past the so-called "binary school system" always had to give way to pressures 
to unification. Would it not, therefore, be advisable, as higher education expands, to study 
ways of developing institutions of higher education wnich would retain the merits of the 
categorised institutions on the one hand, and overcouie^ on the other hand, the trend towards 
Ft unitary system of higher education? 

2) In vierf of the impossibility of implementing a rational expansion and adjustment of 
institutions of higher education without the co-ordination and the financial assistance of 
the Governjijent , it appears necessary to make a fundamental reappraisal of the role the Govern- 
ment should play in order to a-ttain aii ovexaii co-ordination of all national, public and 
private universities. Particular attention should be paid to the following points: 

a) While there are problems to be solved in the present situation, reversing to the 
pre-war system is out of the question in view of the current administrative structure; it 
would prove impractical today when so many new institutions of higher learning have been 
established. 

i)) Systematic adjustment of all Institutions of higher education is impossible at the 
moment because of the wide differences .between the financial aid given by the government to 
national universities and public and private universities. 
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c) If the maintenance and management of many private universities is found to be 'dif- 
ficult without comparatively extensive public assistance, the present method for approving 
the establishment of such iiniversities should be re-examined. 

V. Teacher -Training 

1^ The Basic Concept of Teacher Training 

When the Education Order was first promulgated, the role of the teacher, a person 
acquainted with Western science,- was seen as a "tr.ansmitter of knowledge". Therefore, in 
training teachers the main emphasis was iaid on the teaching methods. In the decade following 
1877 the teacher was looked upon as a moral person and, as such, was accorded a high status. 
From this developed a tendency to concentrate in teacher training on inoral education. This 
was confirmed in thn Normal School Ordinance of 1886 and in the Imperial Prescript on Educa- 
tion of 1390. The importance of raorsility has, since that time, remained a cornerstone in 
teacher training in Japan. 

In the reform oif the school system after the war, emphasis was laid on trainee teachers 
acquiring a general cultural background and pedagogical techniques as well as more special- 
ised knowledge. The Central Council for iiducation emphasised in 1958 the need for these ele- 
ments to be complemented by the teacher's own sense o;;' mission and affection for the school 
children in his charge, ^ 

2. Teacher Trainin g ; Institutions 

When the Education Order was first promulgated, normal schools had already been estab- 
lished as such, before the diffusio:^ of general schools. Applicants had to be about 20 years 
of age. Following the increased demand for qualified teachers, a result of the spread of 
elementary education, the age limit was lowered and normal schools were positioned within 
th3 general education system. They ranked at the level of secondary education for about 70 
years but were promoted to college level in 1945 and university level in 1949. 

3m The Demand for Teachers and the Wunber of Trained Teachers 

In the pre-war years, elementary school teachers were theoretically trained in normal 
schools. In practice, however, they were often recruited by means of a teachers* certificate 
examination, A system employing unqualified subsidiary teachers was also instituted to meet 
the growing demand. In the post-war years, measures were taken to authorise teacher training 
in the.ordinaiT university faculties as well as in the teacher training faculties but, in 
practice, few such courses were ever given. Therefore, the national Government decided to 
fill about 90 per cent of the required number of teaching posts with teacher training faculty 
graduates, adopting a policy of systematic training solely to meet the needs of compulsory 
education. Recently, however, the ratio of teachers trained in teacher training faculties to 
those otherwise trained has fallen because of a rise in the number of employed teachers. 
During the pre-*war years, the greater part of secondary school teachers came from universities 
and colleges, with the graduates of higher normal schools a;nd provisional teacher training 
institutes assuming a relatively small proportion. After the end of the last war, the national 
Government decided to increase the numbers of the teachers in lower secondary schools as well 
as elementary schools in a progranuae aimed at filling abo^t 60 per cent of lower secondary 
school' teaching posts with the graduates of -teacher trainiiig faculties. The door was also 
opened to the student's of ordinary faculties to obtain a teacher* s license by taking the 
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specified credits. Only a fraction, however, of those who acquired a teacber*8 license in 
this way, actually entered the teaching profession. In the case of upper secondary schools, 
■ost posts have been taken by graduates of the general faculties. The training faculties have 
chiefly trained teacaers for subjects not adequately dealt with in the general faculties. 
Even so as a result of the diffusion ana diversification of upper secondary school education, 
in the case of new subjects such as "industrial education'', it is often difficult to find 
qualified teachers* 

In conclusion it can be seen that, whereas in the .pre-war years teachers were mostly 
trained in institutions specifically created for that purpose, their graduates only met part 
of the real demand, whereas in the post-war years, with the training system amended ty an 
open-door policy, the actual importance of teacher training institutions has increased rather 
than decreased* 

4« Ad.lustment of the Teacher Supplv-and-Dejaand itelationship 

Until 1943, excepting the early Meiji Era, it was the PrefecturaCL Government that estab- 
lished a normal school and the Prefectural Governor who appointed teachers. In thOL.e days 
normal school graduates were compelled to toke the teaching jobs and the Kinister of Education 
was empowered to co-ordinate the supply of and demand for teachers, oince the end of the war, 
teacher training faculties, as national universities, have come under the jurisdiction of the 
national Government which directs the teacher training programme in an effort to co-ordinate 
regional supply and demand. The right to appoint teachers, however, remains in the hands of 
local public authorities with the result that problems still arise in making supply meet 
demand. 

a) Tnere are cases where graduates cannot find jobs easily because of the differences 
between the Prefectural Government's recruitm-^nt programme and the teacher training programme 
of the local university. 

b) This problem is becoming intensified as tne inter- regional mobility of school age 
children increases.' 

5. Female Teachers 

During the Meiji Era, when few girls went on to advanced schools, the Government took 
a positive attitude toward women teachers by creating girls* normal schools. In 1918, however, 
the Provisional Education Congress recommended that the percentage of females in the total 
number of teachers be limited. The reason given was that an xmrest rioted increase in female 
teachers would pose a problem in raising "sturdy and serious" people. Similarly, in 1938 
the Education Council recommended that the number or students attending normal schools should 
be regulated and that the ratio of male and female elementary school teachers be fixed at two 
to one. 

In the post-wsa* period, however, all such restrictions were lifted in accordance with 
the full realisation of the principles of co-education. N(5vertheless, with the marked 
increase in female teachers becoming a new problem, the Central Coimcil for Education 
recommended in 1958 the consideration of an appropriate ratio between male and female teach- 
ers with reference to teacher training (Figure II.A.S). 

Problems for Studv^ 

1) With regard to teacher training, the basic aim is to give teachers a good cultural 
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background, a taste for academic pursuits^ technical knowledge, specialised knowledge and 
technical skill relating to the teachinr profession, a sense of mission, and high ideals* 
However, with the visible discreuancies existing at present in teacher training for specific 
school levels or specific subjects one must consider hov better to secure teachers of the 
requisite calibre. The following?; points merit consideration: 

a) How to raise the quality of teacher traininp; institutions and their curricula, 
thereby enrichinr the contents of education. 

b) How to extend the research programmes for, teachers and to improve continuously the 
teachers* cai;abilities. . ' 

2) The ultimate objective of teacher training is to secure an adequate number of 
superior teachers. Therefore, it is necessary to study measures for making the teaching 
profession more attractive to yoxxng people. 

3) In view of the inter-regional imbalances in the supp'ly-and-deraand relationnhip, it 
is necessary to ^ive due consideration to the average number of students in teacher training 
faculties in each region and to study measures to facilitate the co-ordination of supply and 
demand . 

4) The proportion of female teachers is expected to snow a continued rise in the future, 
t/ith regard to the advisability of fixing a limit on such employment, it is necessary to 
study this question, not only as a recruitment problem but considering also what sort of 
influence the ratio of male to female teachers might exert upon the personality development 
of scnool children. 

VI . Pre-School riducation 

1. The Role of Kindergarten ijducation 

Early in the Meiji Era the kindergarten was seen as an appropriate institution for the 
education of small children. Its protective role, however, became increasingly emphasised, 
and its use as a nursery school or even day nursery gained recognition. Its educational and 
protective ^roles were separated at the end of the last war by the School Education Law and 
the Children's Welfare Law of 1947. Yet the two complement each other nonetheless. This may 
be due to the failure^ of the national Government to pay adequate attention to this phase of 
its educational policy. It is interesting to note the following ideas which were presented 
in connection with the separation of these two roles: 

a) The rlducation Renovation Council recommended in 1946 that the kindergarten and 
nursery school should be differentiated by the age of the children to be accommodated. 

b) Papers published jointly by the Ministries of jJducatdon and of Welfare in 1963 
advised that kindergartens should be held responsible for the education of small children 
while nursery schools should be responsible for small children and school children in need 
of such daily care* In cases wnere nursery schools took care of children of "kindergarten age, 
similar education to that provided by kindergartens should be given, 

# 

2. The Content of Jj)ducation in Kindergartens 

While it had long been maintained that kindergarten education should be conducted along 
lines quite different from those used for elementary school education, there has been a con- 
sistent tendency toward giving early school instruction in kindergartens; this tendency was 



pointed out in a recommendation presented by the iikiucation Council in 1938. There have, 
however, been few thorou^jh studies made of the most satisfactory age for beginning elementary 
school. The current age for starting school Is six years. 

3. The Diffusion of Kindergarten Education 

Kindergarten education spread rapidly during the post-war years. There arc still a great 
many problems to be solved, however: 

a) The kindergarten's scope is limited because of the restrictions imposed by small 
children's attendance capabilities, but the situation is further complicated by corporations 
or individuals managing kindergartens on an unsound financial basis. Making any serious 
qualitative improvement is, therefore, difficult (Figure II.A.9). 

b) The service of kindergarten teachers teuds to be rather short and a considerable 
percentage oi' kindergarten teachers are only subsidiary teaciiers (Figure II. A. 10), 

c) Public kindergartens are in short supply in many regions and have to compete, in 
many cases, with public nursery schools. 

Problems for Study ; 

1) How to co-ordinate the functions of kindergartens and nursery schools in pre-school 
education constitutes a difficult question, judging frojn their respective developments to 
this date. In view of the present confusion, however, we must consider a rational adjustment 
of these two systems. 

2) It is necessary to re-examine the position of pre-school education within the school 
system, reconsider the starting age xor elementary education and determine also whether or 
not pre-school education should be made compulsory. This can be done in accordance with the 
Council's findings as recorded in "B: Education suited to the Stages of G-rowth of Individuals 
and to their Individual Abilities and Aptitud>?3S" which are dealt with shortly. 

3) Up to the present time mainly privately-operated kindergartens have met the needs 
of pre-school education. In view of the geographic and economic limitations placed upon them, 
it is now necessary to study the Government's role, and that of local authorities also, in 
the promotlon^o^ kindergarten education in the future. 

B. EDUCATION SUITED TO THE STAGES OF 'GROWTH OP INDIVIDUALS 
AND TO THEIR INDIVIDUAL ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 

I. Stages of Growth and the School System 

1. School Education adapted to Each Stage of Growth 
1) Human growth 

In considering the school system appropriate for each stage of growth, it will be neces- 
sary, first of all, to define what is generally accepted about human growth. 

a) Human behaviour changes in response to its environment, and the individual grows not 
only in biological terms but by learning to adapt to the cultural and social conditions in 
which it finds itself. 
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b) Whilst. the individual's mental ana physical /growth is of such a continuous nature 
that it is difficult to classify it into clearly defined stages, many scholars have pointed 
to different stages of growth, basing their classifications on the average features of those 
stages. Piaget, for instance, classifies t.ie growth of intelligence into the following stages: 

1) Stage of sense and exercise (0-2 years old) 

ii) Stage of symbolic and pre-conceptual thinking (2-4 years old) 
iii) Stage of intuitive thinking (4 to 7-8 years old) 
iv) Stage of specific operation (7 to 8-11 years old) 
v) Stage of formalist ic operation (11-15 years old) 

c) differences in human growth are found in different periods of history. In this 
country children have tended to grow more rapidly in recent years (Figure II.B.l). Mental 
growth and athletic prowess are said to have increased at the same time but there is, as yet, 
no proof of this. 

2) Education suitable for each stage of growth 

Those who believe that a suitable form rf: education exists for each stage of growth 
base their 'thinking on a bislief in stages of educability. But whilst some argue that educabil- 
ity develops with biological growth, others contend that educability is itself created by 
intellectual stimuli. Yet another school of tbou;.-'ht attaches little or no importance to this 
concept, but holds that intellectual growth depends on teaching methods alone. 

All of these views consider what can be taught and when, but they do not indicate what 
the most significant factor in personality development will be at a ^iven stage of growth. 
It is necessary to study this point more comprehensively. 

3 ) Ways of thinking about the school system 

In designing a school^ system it is important to take each stage of the growth of intel- 
ligence into account. It is equally necessary to consider the following points: 

a) Thinking in terms of stages of growth, one tries to design schools suitable for the 
"average" child. In the context of school education one considers, that is, the "group". If 
it is indeed possible to .educate children at a certain stage of growth under a special pro- 
gramme, one must consider' how far this can be accomplished on a "group" rather than on an 
"individual" basis. 

b) In school, the characteristics of groups o±' children froni. junior and senior grades, 
all at diff erent . stages of- growth are important. In designing a school system one must con- 
sider the effects of interaction amongst, cnildren at different stages of grov/th. 

c) Furthermore, a rational school system shoula be one in v/nich each stage. of education 
is clearly defined. The classification of courses should be easily made on a basis of the 
pupils* future career expectations, their abilities and their aptitudes. At the same time, 
the consistency of the .curricula should be maintained. 

d) If personal guidance appropriate to the stage of growth of individual school children 
and pupils is given as a result of changes in educational methods, the whole concept of the 
school system may undergo an extensive change. 
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2. atagea of Orovth and the App ropriate Age for Beginning Inatltutlonallsed 
Group Instruction 



1) The Effects of Pre-school Education 

Various theories consider the different rate of growth of the capabilities of small 
children, but none of them help in deciding on the ideal age when institutionalised group 
.instruction should be started. Various studies and surveys have examined the effectiveness 
of the present system, but these raise further considerations such ag, for example, the 
significance of family circumstances, the quality of pre-school education, the best way of 
measuring the effects of education, etc. One such survey conducted by the National Institute 
of Education checked the intelligence quotients of schooJLcnildren, categorised according to 
their parents* income, and used records of the children's scholastic achievements and behav- 
iour during their elementary and lower secondary school days. It tried to determine whether 
or not there were any differences between those who had received p re-school education and 
those who had not. This survey pointed out the following (Figure II. B, 2). 

a) Jhe effects of pre-school education become less visible as children advance to 
higher grades, but desirable results are observed at least during the elementary school 
period. 

b) The effects of a pre-school education based on "play*^ are remarkable on the. intel- 
lectual growth of small children. The impact on their social and emotional growth is of less 
significance except in some cases where improvements are discernible. 

c) Comparing children who attended kindergartens with those who attended nursery schools, 
the former, in scholastic and behavioural terms, performed better on entering elementary school 
than the latter. It is not clear, however, whether this represents the effects of kindergarten 
education or results from other factors such as family circumstances and parental income. 

d) With regard to the duration of pre-school attendance, better results are obtained 
from two years' attendance at nursery school than from half a year or one year's attendance* 
Not enough information is available to assess the value of three years* attendance. 

While all of this research has been carried out on present pre-school education, there 
are questions as to whether what is now available is indeed the most desirable form of pre- 
school education. One has to ask, also, whether or not the research indicates that the orig- 
inal objectives of the system are the objectives now sought. There is still a great^ deal of 
study to be carried out on the relationship between institutionalised group education and 
home education. Though pre-school education might well be started at four years of age, there 
is nothing conclusive against starting it at three. 

2) Views Favouring -Early Education 

The role that education at an early age plays in the development of abilities has been 
emphasised by some authorities. Research into this field is, however, s^till in its infancy: 
there is much contention over what particular abilities can be developed, what methods will 
prove most suitable, how long such tuition should be given, its effects on personality devel- 
opment fiind so forth. Therefore, we consider it too soon to envisage early education as part 
of a system of institutionalised group education. 
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Figure II. B.2 (continued) 

RELATION BETWEEN EXPERIENCE OF PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
AND SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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3) The Need to Protect Small Children 



'.vith the growth of cities and the development oi mass communication media, children have 
begun to suffer. They are short or* safe playing spaces, they face increasing hazards in the 
cities and both inside and outside their homes they are affected by novel stimuli. The exten- 
sion of pre- school educational facilities is recommended in order to protect small children 
from physical and psychological dangers and in order, also, to provide them with healthy 
environments conducive to tneir growth. 

3 • The Relationship of Pre-School Education to iiilementary tiducation 

1 ) Similarity in Growth Between Five Year-Old Children and b'tx-Year Old Children 

Krom observations of certain features in the .i^rov/th of small children of, for example, 
their brain cells, their athletic ability, tneir level of perception, command of language, 
thought processes, emotional statest group activities, etc., it is indicated that five year- 
old children are similar, in their rates of growth, to 6-7 year-old children, who are in the 
first and second grades of elementary schools. There is, however, a considerable difference 
in terms of growth between the 6-7 year-olds and the 6-9 year-olds who are in the third and 
fourth grades of elementary schools. This was si'iown by surveys carried out in the schools 
themselves. 

2 ) Continuity Between Pre -School Jjducation and i^ilementary fiducation 

There is little argument as to the need, in any school system, for a period of group 
education based on "play" for the promotion of small childrens^ growth. This facilitates the 
adjustment from the home environment, where the children are cared for by their mothers, to 
that of a school education where specific subjects are studied. Yet, opinions vary as to at 
what specii'ic age and in what type of establishment such transitional measures shcul.d be 
taken. The call for the compulsory enrolment of five year- old children into kindergartens, 
or for lowering the school enrolment age to five years, is related to this issue. It is clear, 
however, that there is no relationship between childrens^ growth, the c\irrent form of kinder- 
garten education, which strongly rejects "intellectual" studies, and the education given in 
first and second grades in elementary school, which lacks a child-care factor* Whatever 
structural reforms are contemplated for the future, their major task may well be^to overcome 
this particular problem. 

5 ) Consideration of Individual Differences in the Srowth of Small Children 

The mental and physical growth of childhood is so remarkable that differences in growth 
at different ages are more mrked then than later on^ Accordingly, even among children in the 
same grade there is a big difierence in development between those born between January and 
March and those born between the April and December of the previous year (Pigure II .B. 3). In 
any expansion of the education of young children, great care should be taken over the system 
used and personal guidance corresponding; to these individual differences should be ensured- 

4 . The Division of Elementary and Secondary liducation 
l) Junior and Senior grades in dlementarv School 

While the elementary school is divided into six grades there is a wide gap in growth 
between the senior graders and junior graders a:nd the fourth graders are in the intermediary 
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DIFFERENCES IN SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT AND PERSONALITY 
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stage between the lower and senior graders. Considerable differences are said to exist between 
the methods of thinking of the junior and senior graders. Here too there is room for consider- 
ation of differences in the rate of growth in providing the children with appropriate instruc- 
tion and guidance. 

2) The Relationship between the Senior Grade of elementary School and the 
Lower Secondary School 

Senior graders, particularly sixth graders in elementary schoolb, are said to be as 
capable of abstract thinking. as lower secondary school pupils and show physical growth simi- 
lar to those pupils too, but it is not clear that their emotional and social growth is the 
same. Generally speaking, there are few studies available of the rates at which pupils in 
elementary and lower secondary schools grow. 

With the contents of education becoming more complex, the introduction of departmental- 
isation is said to be necessary at the fifth ^;rade. So, it is argued, if the senior grades of 
the elementary school are incorporated into the lower secondary school, improvement can be 
expected of lower secondary education, at present ineffective becau':e of its brief, three- 
year duration. The counter-argument holds that the real problem is the division of secondary 
education into first and second stages. Elementary education has over a long period of time 
been stabilised, and any disparities in the growth of its junior and senior graders can be 
solved, within the system itself by paying attention to the individual students. It is not a 
problem so serious as to require the re-organisation of the entire school system. 

5. The First and Second Stages of Secondary Education 

1) Stages of Growth durinrr Adolescence 

Adolescence, when the interest or concern previously directed toward the external world 
is turned inward as well, is considered to be the miost important stage of personality develop- 
ment. It is said that most of the functional characteristics of mental and physical growth 
come to the surface during the first half of this particular period and are further developed 
and substantiated during the second half; 

As pointed out before, a careful and comprehensive study should be made of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a system in which secondary education is divided into lower secondary 
schools and upper secondary schools corresponding to the first and second periods of adoles- 
cence. Again, bearing in mind the development of the adolescent, one notes that the present 
stages of secondary education oblige pupils undergoing the throes of adolescence to adapt to 
a new school life and, subsequently, advance to schools of higher learning or else prepare to 
go out to work. As a result, students scarcely have time to develop their own personalities. 

2) Other Problems caused bv the Division of Secondary Education into Two Stages 

i 

The division of secondary education into two stages causes inconsistencies in c\irriculum. 
It can also be argued that educational measures adapted to the pupils* abilities and aptitudes 
cannot be taken because the observations made and guidsuice given in the lower secondary schools 
ar6 not co-ordinated with the education of the upper secondary schools. 

A survey was made of private secondary schools in which both the upper and lower parts 
of the school existed under the same managerial body. In these, pupils receive an education 
similar to. that of a school in which lower and upper sections are completely integrated. The 
results show that graduates of this type of lower secondary school do better, in many respects, 
than do those of other public, lower secondary schools. 
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An opposing view holds that the classification of pupils into different courses can be 
more effectively made under the current system of dividing; secondary - education into two parts* 
The selection of students by neans of an entrance examination is alao said to act as a stimu- 
lus to studying, if judicioualy applied. 

6 . T he Co-ordination of Uopor Secondary School Education and General Education 
in the University 

Some have argued that the future expansion of university education should be accompanied 
by a further development of general education. The latter was introduced into the universities 
aftei* the war to counteract the evils .of excessive specialisation and to encourage students 
to develop a good cultural back round. Others argue, in contrast, that the proper place for 
general education is in the upper secondary school and that university education should be 
reserved, exclusively, for specialised education. 

vfhilGt further detailed studies are requirhjd before coiain.;^ to any conclusion on this 
issue, the following problems have been isolated by previous surveys: 

a) The teachers* attitude to general education 

Prom the research conducted by the teachers ol seven national universities (the former 
Imperial Unive :-sities) into the attitudes of teachers in charge of f:eneral education in those 
universities - it appears that teachers attach more importance to developing the students' 
logical, scientific and acaaemic abilities than to providin^^: the students with a good cultixral 
background. 

b) Ways of completing courses in general education 

The aurvey conducted by the Ministry of iiiaucation in 1967 into ways of completing courses 
in general education indicated that most universities - 84 per cent of national universities, 
76 per cent of public universities and 80 per cent of private universities, provide for the 
completion of such courses during the first term. In \jmiversities which do not have a general 
course department, or anything similar, more cases are found of 3t\3dents being advised to 
complete such courses during the first and second terms (Figure II.B.4). 

These figures, however, should not be looked upon as necessary evidence of the universi- 
ties favouring the idea of students coi^pleting all general course education during the first 
term. The inclusion in general education courses of languages and other subjects fundamental 
to students preparing for a teci'.nical education has made it hard for viniversities to provide 
for such courses in the first and second terns. 

c ) The contents nf general education 

It is claiined .that the general education given in university courses often duplicates 
that given in upper secondary schools. The General iiducation Research Committee of the 
National University Association points out, as an example, that there is a considerable over- 
lap between "ethics and social studies" in the upper secondary school and "philosophy, ethics 
and sociology" in the university. 

It is, however, natural that there be something in common between such courses in terms 
of the subjects studied. The problem lies rather in how such subjects are handled. Points 
like these, arising from previous research, still, however, require clarification. 
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• Figure II.B.4 
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Problems for Study: 



1) In adapting school education one must allow for flexibility in the design of curri- 
cula and the admission of students. One must remember that different schools have different 
educational objectives: some aim to encourage the s'tudent to develop just so far as he is 
able; others expect all of the students to attain a definite academic level. One must re- 
examine which of these objectives most needs to be emphasised at wnich level of education 
and in which fields of specialisation. 

2) In view of the recent environmental changes which have seriously affected the growth 
of small children, it is necessary to obtain a perspective on the ideal relationship between 
home education and institutionalised group instruction. 

5) In studying the school systems, a clear evEuLuation of trie problems inherent in the 
current educational system is needed as well &3 an exact statement of future needs and prac- 
ticable reforms. It is especially important to consider how tho following observations on 
human growth might be utilised: 

a) Five year-old children share similarities in growth with six to seven year—old 
children, but no way has been found for dealing with such similarities in the School system. 

b) Consideration should be given to the qualitative differences in growth which are 
known to exist between senior and junior graders in the elementary school. 

c) With the division of secondary education into first and second stages, adolescents 
are forced to worry over their advancement to the schools in the higher grade. This can 
scarcely be thought of as beneficial to an adolescent's development ov maturity. 

4) While language studies and the subjects fundamental for preparation for technical 
education, as well as those relative to genersil culture are included in the contents of gener- 
al education in universities, it has been pointed out tliat problems then emerge in relation 
to upper secondary school education. In considering any rationalisation of the school system 
and curriculum for the future, it will be necessary to conduct a comprehensive study of when, 
where and how these subjects should be most beneficially taught. 

II. Education Adapted to Abilities and Aptitudes 

1, The Notion of Differences in Individual Abilities and Aptitudes 
1 ) The meeuiing of intelligence 

While what is known as intelligence is geno rally thought to be indicative of ability and 
aptitude, the following considerations are worth noting: 

a) According to a number of studies of the relationship between intelligence and schol- 
astic ability, intelligence tests may be claimed to evaluata a basic capacity to pvirsue 
intellectual studies. However, it is also claimed that this type of test does not necessarily 
appraise all the intellectual abilities of the human being. ^, 

b) Generally, (/n the macro-level, a considerable degree of constancy is found in the 
intelligence quotient of each individual, based on the ratio of his mental age to his calendar 
age, but it is admitted that where educational circumstances differ, the results of intelli- 
gence tests differ also (Pigure II. B. 5). Therefore, one cannot conclude that the intelligence 
quotient presents an unchangeable and accurate estimate of individual ability. 
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Figure n.B.5 

FLUCTUATION OF I.Q. OF NEGRO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
CAUSED BY MIGRATION 
(USA, 1951) 
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2) The diversit.v of ability and individual differences 



Since intelligence tests usually employ only one measure of intelligence (the intelli- 
gence q-^otient, for instance) people are apt to thirUc that all individuals can be easily 
ranked along a single scale. They forget that intelligence has many facets. The assessment 
01' differences between individuals necessitates consideration of all such possible aspects 
of intelligence. 

3) V/ava of conceptualisimr "aptitude " 

The idea of "aptitude" presupposes the existence in the individual of certain innate 
potentialities, which predispose him to a certain type of work or to certain circumstances, 
f^ecently people have tried to ijetect such preu isijositions, not only of an int<^llectual or 
physical kind, but also of a persorral or psychological nature. 

4) i^ducation and "ability " 

Though it is generally accepted ti:at hereditary and er.vironi'uental factors co-exist as 
causes of Indiviaual dif i'erorices in ability, the relative impoi'tciiice of eacn factor has not 
been ascertained. Certainly the intelligence test measures more than inherited ability and, 
even where inheritance is concerned, one cannot assume that all people are born with the same . 
potentialities. One must also bear in r.ind that the differences in ability > which the studies 
indicate, are by no means permanent. .\ nply because such differences will change, one must 
ensure a flexible classification or' teacher methods and courses; education, whilst meeting 
present needs, will then adapt itself successfully to the future as well. 

2. The Measurement of Ability ' . 

1) Factors worth considering 

Ar" successful system of education must try to assess the individual abilities of its 
pupil-.. ■ eversLl types of tests should be utilised, with the following objectives in mind: 

a) One must try to define, in terms oi' the basic goals of education, the ;..pecific fields 
in which ability and aptitude should be assessed* Using a recognised test imprecisely may 
result in pupils receiving unsuitable guidance. 

b) The way in which a test is prepared and employed will depend very much on its pur- 
pose. Some tests, for example, will be used l.o clarify the sort of instruction appropriate 
for individuals of different ability; others will help to rank pupils in terms of their 
approximation to a particular standard. 

c) At present the "standardised objective tests'* are used in the majority of cases. One 
has to interpret their results fairly libersQly, however, as their predictions of pupils* 
future development are questionable. Improvements might be effected if people who use such 
tests were suitably qualified and if students were discouraged from studying for such tests 
in order to obtain high scores, 

2) Guidance throuj^ri observation 

with the importance attached in recent years to using observation as a technique for 
understanding pupils* abilities, a system of guidance through observation has been implemented. 
iie shall have to await future studies, however, in order to assess the results of this. 
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3 . Course Classification and c)ducational Techniques Suitable for Pupils of Different 



Levels of Ability 



1) The timing and method of classifying; courses 

Differences in ability between individual pupils increase as the pupils inove on to 
senior grades and to more specialised education. It is argued that the patterns of intellec- 
tual differences between pupils are similar in the upi;er secondary scaool to what were orig- 
inally manifest in the lower secondary school but that the differences apparent in the elemen- 
tary school do not necessarily persist into secondary education. ThiL> is take;i by some to 
indicate that the real differences between pupils' abilities appear durint^ secondary education 
and that it is therefore reasonable to determine each pupil *s future course in life at this 
stage. There are some doubts about this,, however, and one should note the following: 

a) It is generally held that the third grade in the lower secondary school is the stage 
at which pupils should begin to think about their future careers; it is the stage at which 
some indications of their future choice of occupation may be apparent because by then they 
will have matured in many ways. But it has also been founa that specific types of jobs should 
hot be chosen at this rather premature stage. 

It should be noted, nevertheless, that certain specific skills cannot be acquired unless 
the education and training necessary for them is provided at an early stage. 

b) In classifying pupils into different courses, it is essential to provide thein with 
suitable guidance for their future courses. One should evaluate their abilities and interests 
as these will indicate wliich future courses will prove appropriate. In practical terms, at 
the moment, the selection of courses in upper secondary, schools is affected by a pupil's 
scholastic achievements. This is mainly due to the social preference for general courses and 
to the inherent disadvantages in the selection of vocational courses, v/hich hinder rather 
than help students waiting to go on to higher education. 

2) Instruction by ability group 

In providing pupils with an education suited to their abilities, it is customary to 
organise them' into different groups, given the limited possibilities for personal guidance 
from teachers, in order to ensure the most effective instrucuion possible. In lower secondary 
schools, classes are organised in some subjects, like mathematics and foreign languages, on 
a basis- of the pupils' abilities. In upper secondary schools insufficient ability groups have 
been formed, however, although in most cases classified courses have been set up. For this 
there are two possible explanations: firstly, students of similar ability only may have been 
admitted by the entrance examination and, secondly, the persistence of ideas from the days of • 
the old secondary schools may have dampened interest in improving teaching methods. 

At any rate, this problem requires further study, and one should note the following: 

a) In many cases, teachers regard the ability group as simply a method of classifying 
pupils of like ability. They then teach these pupils in the sara'i3 way all the time, without' 
developing methods of teaching and an environment for learning suitable for each different 
group (Figure II.B.6), 

b) ' There are two methods by which classes may be organised. One may pufc together only 
students of similar ability, or one may mix students of many different levels of ability. It 
is argued that classes of the first sort are easier to teach and are better for the pupils 
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too, but the results of intelligence tests, in Japanese and mathematics, indicated that, in 
schools where either one or the other sort of class was in operation, bright pupils from the 
mixed ability classes did better than the bright pupils from the homogeneous group. It is 
felt, too, that classifying children into ability groups comes close to classifying them 
according to their parents socio-economic status. This could only have an adverse effect on 
pupils' adaptation to and outlook on society. 

c) It is also felt that in a class where the abilities of students are mixed, where 
pupils come from all social classes and have very different persoaalities, the pupils are 
provided with a microcosm of the adult world. There thoy have the valuable experience of 
learning to understand and co-operate with students very different from themselves. A number 
of surveys show that, on the whole, both the superior and the slower pupils make better pro- 
gress when they are taught in a mixed class and are only divided into ability groups for a. 
few more intellectual subjects. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that grouping pupils into ability groups should be made 
contingent upon the type of subject taught. The capacity of pupils to learn depends partly 
on the teaching methods employed. Pupils will lose their enthusiasm for learning, and teach- 
ing will be rendered ineffective if inflexible ability groups are widely used, or if teaching 
methods suited to individual groups of pupils are not worked out. 

5) The class as a unit of education and guidance 

The class is important both as a place in which pupils, through their experiences in the 
group, develop their personalities and as a place of learning. Gradual improvements have been 
made in class organisation in the elementary and lower secondary schools in this country 
(Figure II. B. 7). One needs to know more , .however, about the following: the Size of class in 
which a teacher can most effectively operate; the relationship between class size and effec- 
tive learning; the advantages or disadvantages of having a class in the care of just one 
teacher; the relationship of ability groups to the social structure of the class, and so forth. 

One must also consider that class organisation could change with the spread of new teach- 
ing aids and, consequently, of more individualiseli education. 

4) Special education for gifted pupils 

Whilst the following ideas are submitted for the special education, within the school 
system, of gifted children, no quick conclusions should be drawn before further studies have 
been carried out: 

a) The special education of brilliant pupils will prove adequate only when pupils* 
individual abilities are given consideration in all branches of education. It will remain 
inadequate, ^ also, until the contents of education have been broadened and the importance of 
encouraging creativity has been recognised. 

b) The limitations of personal guidance and the diversification of education often 
results in brilliant students simply stagnating. Special techniques should be devised to 
develop the potentialities of such students outside the general curriculum and normal school 
system. 
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4. Education for Creativity 



Current discussions on creativity usually centre either on the genius of people with 
special talents, or on the creative ability of the average man. It is the average man to whom 
reference is generally made in discussions on the development of - creativity in school educa- 
tiODp but confusions of meaning do arise amongst the persons concerned, for this is a compara- 
tively new debate. It is important for social progress to foster creativity. In scjvool educa- 
tion this development of creativity now assumes as much importance as does the development of 
personality. Factors brought out in previous discussions are indicated below: 

a) It is pointed out that children's progress at school depends as much on their crea- 
tive ability as on their so-called intelligence. The school system has so far, however, done 
little to encourage creativity, emphasising instead learning by rote, technical training and 
passing examinations. 

b) An educational system that encourp-s:es creativity must build the opportunity to think 
creatively into its curriculum. It must encouri*ge pupils to search freely for different solu- 
tions to the problems with which they are presented. Since individual creativity depends more 
on a balanced personality than on mere intelligence, however, pupils must be encouraged to 
focus on specific subjects and lines of thought in order to produce something of real value. 

c) In encouraging creativity in school the class plays an important- role, although the 
teacher's attitude is crucial too. In general, it is felt that teachers over-value the highly 
intelligent students and under-evaluate those who are highly creative. 

d) It is claimed that "creativity tests" show a high correlation between creativity, 
intelligence and scholastic ability, though these three are certainly not synonymous (Pigure 
II.B.8). Perhaps positive thinking depends more on intelligence, whilst creativity results in 
freer and less directed patterns of thought. Whatever the relationship, we need to know more 
about the reliability and significance of these ^^creativity tests". 

5« The Sijgnif icance , Contents and Methods of Special Education 

1) The significance of special education 

The education of mentally and physically handicapped children tends to be treated i'n 
isolation from that of normal children. iSducation is designed to help each individual develop 
as far as possible and special education is therefore organieesd so as to provide a suitable 
training for each handicapped child. To provide handicapped children with a suitable education, 
however, some of the content of normal education has to be changed. 

2) The content and method of special education 

As certain disorders, such as blindness, deafness and infantile paralysis, have declined 
in the population, other disorders have presented education with new problems. These frequent- 
ly complex disorders include impainrtents of sight and hearing, emotional disorders, autism, 
infantile asthma, speech problems and the varying effects of cerebral paralysis. The following 
^problems have emerged from the education of pupils with such disorders: 

a) At the moment it is difficiilt to distinguish with accuracy between the various dis- 
orders and select for the pupils the appropriate type of education. To encourage research 
into these problems and to speed, up the development of educational aids, doctors, psychologists 
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Figure II. B.8 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT, INTELLIGENCE AND 
CREATIVE ABILITY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (1968) 
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and educationalists s: ould co-operate more closely. The education which handicapped children 
are currently receiving is quite inadequate. 

b) To help mentally and physically handicapped children fit into society and study more 
effectively, it is best to have them study, though under proper supervision, with ordinary 
children. Before doing this, however, one must consider the fall in the number of children 

in ordinary classes, and the attitudes of the ordinary children, their parents and the local 
community. One must also arrange for the suitable deployment of specialised teachers. 

c) iiven v;hen suitable education has been arranged for handicapped children, one needs 
to preserve a measure of flej^-bility so that changes may be made whenever educational assess- 
ments deem them necessary. 

d) The earliest possible detection of mental and physical disorders is advisable, but 
in many cases this remains difficult. Techniques for detectin^r^ handicaps at an earlier age 
have been insufficiently developed and facilities for educating the handicapped at an earlier 
age are not as yet available, with the exception, that is, of the kindergartens for the deaf 
(Pig:ure II. B. 9). After elementary education is over, many handicapped children still exper- 
iwnce severe educational difiictilties. In some cases, according to the type or the degree of 
handicap, the period at school is terminated at too early an age. 

e) In the upper secondary department of S^i5i6'ft^j!T£il schools, emphasis is placed on training 
which will help the handicai:ped lead independent lives in the future, i^ven here, however, one 
should try to match vocational training to individual ability. One ahould not be afraid to 
move outside tue traditional types of trainin^^ into new- fields. In particular one should try 
to broaden the general course and increase th^;; possibilities of higher education for the 
handicapped. 

Problems for Study : 

1) In the past, though individual differences in intelligence were recognised, differ- 
ences in "ability" were* often overlooked. Now one must also consider what sort of education 
is most suitable for pupils of different "ability", remembering that, one's goal is the crea- 
tion of worthwhile individuals. In tKis instance, the educational differences between boys 
and girls should be further examined. 

2) One must discover how to assess pupils^ abilities' on a scientific basis and how to 
classify and guide students into suitable courses. If this is done successfully,, pupils will 
begin to plan their futures during secondary education with an awareness of their own abili- 
ties and interests and of the fields where these can be most effectively applied. 

3) In order to give pupils the education mast suited to them,' teachers should know both 
how to assess ability and how to select the most appropriate education for their charges. One 
should study how a teacher might improve his abilities of assessment, learn how to administer 
tests and how to interpret and utilise their results. 

4) In order to make the personal guidance of pupils more realistic, further anaJ^sis 
should be made of the process of learning and of the possibilities of utilising the various 
methods of educational technology. 

5) A comprehensive survey is needed of the present impediments to creativity within the 
school system. On the basis of its results, decisions could be taken on methods for promoting 
the development of creative capacity within school education. 

6) To supplement and improve special education, an examination of the following is 
needed (taking into consideration both the educational and medical aspects of treatment):. 
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Figure tl.B.9 

THE TARGET NUMBERS OF WORDS USED 
IN. THE LANGUAGE TEACHING' PROGRAMME 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
(of S-year old children) (1968) 
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;j 2. These figures were obtained by the survey conducted by the Research 
Division of the Ministry of Education. 
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a) Measures for diagnosing, differentiating and treating handicaps, improving the 
children's education and extending their independence. 

b) Ways of educating handicapped children within the ordinary system as far as their 
disorders will allow. 

c) I-'iethods for promoting the scientific investigation of the efficiency of certain 
teaching methods, materials and aids in special education. 

III. The Selection of Students 

1. The Problems Involved in Selecting Students 

1 ) Competitive selectinn and selection on a basis of merit 

There are two ways of selecting students. On the one hand the successful candidates may 
be selected through a process of competition, with a regular number of students whatever their 
quality, always being admitted to an institution. On the other hand, certain standards may be 
defined as pre-requisites for admission, and then those students with suitable qualifications 
only will compete with each other for places. In this country, in school education, the latter 
form of selection was once enforced, but now the former process operates because there are no 
objective standards on the basis of which students may be admitted. 

In other countries, like France, Britain, West Germany, the United States of America, and 
so forth, recruitment into higher education is made on a basis of merit, but in the USSR the 
competitive system operates. Which selection process one chooses rather depends on the view 
tgiken of education, and the role of education in society. Competitive selection corresponds 
to the belief that education should offer a student only as much as he is able to take, where- 
as selection on a basis of merit fits in v/ell with that view of education which envisages 
students aiming for prescribed levels of excellence. 

2) -. Causes of the growth of competition for entrance into schools in this country 

In the 1967 school year, 98 per cent of all applicants to secondary schools were actually 
admitted. The real number of students admitted into universities equalled 70-80 per cent of 
the new upper secondary school graduates. There was, therefore, no obvious reason for compe- 
tition for university or college places (Pigure II.B.IO). 

In reality, however, applicants tried so hard to get into- certain well-known schools 
that they distorted the pattern of up^ier secondary education and produced a large number of 
"Renins" - unsuccessful examinees intending to try again. The following causes of such exces- 
sive- interest in particular universities may be listed: 

a) Universities choose their students, not on a basis of their previous scholrxstic 
performances, but on their performance in the annual achievement test that the universities 
set themselves. Many students are therefore tempted to take the entrance examinations of the 
well-known universities over and over again. 

b) The guidance given to pupils in the junior schools is ineffective, because entry 
into the well-known universities is believed to offer the best chance of a secure future. 
Universities are rated not by the education they offer but by the difficulty of getting into 
them and students believe^that, once admitted, they are sure of graduation. 

c) Universities have not tried to offer the good courses characteristic of them and, 
as yet, good universities have not learnt how to complement each other most effectively. 
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Figure II.B.IO 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENTS' ACHIEVEMENTS IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND THEIR RECORDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND EXTERNAL TESTS 

(1964) 



[ I One year aUer the admission 
Two year after the admission 
Third year after the adnitssion 




Notes : ' } This figure is bas«(i on resuUs of a l)iree^year research program corried on by 
4he Educotional Test Research institute (ETRII in cooperation with eighteen 
facufties in the universities. (The students selected for* this research were new 
entrants in 1964 and their numbers ore about 1,2<S0 ) 

2 This figure shows the mean value of the distribution of correlation coefficients in 
those faculties. (In comparing more than two records before odmissian to univer- 
sity, multiple correlations are used ) 

3. The correlation coefficients have a value estimated by odjustment of the correla- 
tion coefficients of 0 group of successful candidates to a group of candidotes for 
universityentronce exomination^taking account of the rate of entrance competition 
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2« Improving the Selection of Students 



1) Changes Previously maae in selection procedures 

Selection procedures have been regularly revised but improvements made have been some- 
what inconsistent. In past discussions a number of factors have been emphasised, such as 
"securing equality of opportunity", "the proper asyessment of ability", and "the elimination 
of repercussions on jTinior schools". 

a) Recommendations for the abolition of the_ achievement test and the placing of greater 
emphasis on the school report were made in 1927, 1940, 1948 and 1967 for secondary education. 
But in 1929, 1943 and 1956 the achievement teat was upheld as a bastion of objectivity and 
impartiality. 

b) In 1948, in secondary education, the objective test was introduced to secure objec- 
tivity and impartiality in marking but then in 1954 it was argued that the objective test did 
not encourage independent thought or creativity. 

% 

c) In higher education, in 195^ t the aptitude test was made compulsory, so that students' 
future scholastic abilities could be forecast. Then in 1955 this was abolished because students 
started studying just for the test, 

d) In secondary education in 1927 and 1965 f and in higher education in 1927 and 1950* 
oral tests and interviews were instituted to supplement the achievement test which was unable 
to assess "personality", ajid to reduce the stress placed on the secondary school by prepara- 
tion for entrance examinations. These were then abolished - in I948 for secondary education 
and in l947 for higher education - because people said they were not impartial. 

e) In 1942 in secondary education, and in 1902 and 1917 in higher education, a school 
district system was enforced along with an integrated selection system which was supposed to 
reduce competition. This- was also abolished in 1908 for secondary education and in 1919 for 
higher education,* because students wanted to choose their schools themselves. i 

2) The appropriateness of ±he data used in 3electin,tr students 

Prom studies conducted by the National Institute for Educational Research, the iJducational 
Test Research Institute and other institutions, the following results have been obtained on. the 
appropriateness of data used in the selection of students: 

a) A student^ scnolastic performance on entering \aniversity is most reliably predicted-- 
by looking at his school records during upper secondary school days. These provide a more 
reliable source of information than does the student's performance in a university entrance 
exajnination or his standing in the achievement tests of the Educational Test Research Institute. 

b) No one test will provide accurate predictions on a student's potential- ■university 
performance. More accurate results will be obtained if various data are applied as for example, 
outlined in (a). 

c) Students who gain admission to university at the first attempt generally have better 
upper secondary school records and better university records too than do "Renins", though the 
"Renins" may eventually do better than the others in the entrance examination. This emphasises 
the use that those selecting students for university should make of upper secondary school 
records. 
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d) TJpper secondary school records and the results of the national tests indicate 4Uite 
clearly those students least likely to succeed in the entrance exsjnination, even after a 
"Ronin" period* 



•5) Obstacles to the Improvement of Selection Procedures 

Schools of higher sxid lower grades have always disagreed on how achievement tests should 
be aet, how school reports ahovild be handled and so forth, when dealing with student selection. 
The two sides have rarely tried to co-operate. The negative attitude of the university authori- 
tiea towards improving student selection is also a stumbling block. These authorities seem 
unwilling to supplement the system or to initiate research into possible improvements. 

Problems for Study ; 

It is more than necessary ijo pursue the study of selection procedures farther. These 
Procedures seriously affect the state of education and the personalities of our young people, 
so one must endeavour to keep their undesirable effects to a minimum. As part of this effort 
one should also try to reduce the numbers of applicants to particular universities. 
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Chapter III 

THB DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OK EDUCATION 
(The Report of Sub-Conunittee XXIII) 



A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY AND THE 

GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE AT EACH SCHOOL LEVEL 

I. The Relative Inn)ortance of Educational Expenditure in the i3conomv and its Increase 
at each School Level 



In analysing the cost of education, this Committee has adopted the following technical 
definitions: 

Overall Expenditure on Education ; this includes all expenditures on education by both public 
and pri/ate authorities, together with students' own expenditure on items not otherv/ise 
Covered. 

Total Expenditure on Education ; this is analysed in three different ways: 

a) By type of education : this includes expenditure on school and other types of 
education; expenditures on administration and other expenses involved in training. 
(This last item is omitted, however, because of a lack of material.) 

b) By disbursement ; here a distinction is drawn between public expenditure (national, 
prefect ural and municipal) and private expenditure 1 though excluding subsidies made 
by the public to the private sector). 

c) By source ; here a difference is drawn between the proportion of educational costs 
met by ^;he public sector, the private sector and the students themselves. 

School Running Costs ; these are categorised into! 

a) Recurrent expenditure items (teachers* and administrative salaries and basic 
maintenance costs). 

b) Capital expenditure items. 

c) Debt service expenditure and transfer item?:. 

Notes 

1. '"Expenditure on school education" includes both Income derived from university 
hospitals, farms, experimental plantations, ' etc* , and any related expenditures on such bodies. 
These items are classified separately. 

2. "Expenditures on administration" includes administrative expenses borne by the public 
sector, and the administrative costs of private establishments. Scholarships and contributions 
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to ressarch programmes, museums and other cultural activities are classified separately. 

3« The educational costs met by the private sector exclude the cost of loan repayments 
and transfer items. 

4. Items such as miscellaneous contributions from other than student sources, business 
earnings, income from property and transfer and carry-over items are defrayed against the 
proportion of educational coats met by the private sector* The final balance is obtained after 
adjustment for loan repayments. 

In discussing educational expenditure by school level throughout the pej'iod before and 
after the war, the committee has adopted the following classification of school systems. 



SCHOOL LEVEL 


PRiS-WAR (OLD) SYSTEM 


POST-WAR (NEW) SYSTEM 


Pre -primary f^, 


kindergartens 


kindergartens 


Primary 


elementary schools 
higher elementary school 
supplementary courses to the above 
deaf and dumb schools 


elementary schools 
schools for the 
handicapped 


Semi-secondary 
( pre-war) 


technical continuation schools 
(youth schools) 




Lower secondary 
(post-war) 


apprentice schools 

young men's training institutes 


lower secondary schools 


Secondary (pre-war) 


middle schools 

girls' high schools 

girls' vocational high schools 




Upper secondary 


vocational schools (A and B) 
practical arts schools 


upper secondaiy schools 


Teachers' training 


normal schools (till 1942) 
institutes of teacher training for 
vocational supplementary schools 
(youth schools; 




Higher 

o 


higher schools 
colleges 

technical colleges 

preparatory courses for universities 

collegiate schools of universities 

universities 

higher normsd schools 

normal schools (sifter 1945) 

training institutes of teachers for 

youth schools 

provisional training schools for 
teachers 

training institutes for vocational 
school teachers 


universities 
junior colleges- 
advanced technical 
colleges 

graduate schools 
national training 
institutes for 
technical school 
teachers 

national training 
institutes for 
"school nurses" 



J ■ ■ * 

1, The relative importance of educational expenditure in the economy 



Since the early years of the Meiji Era, education's share of the expanding national 
income has risen from 1 per cent to 5 per cent* Public expenditure on education as a percen- 
tage, of total public expenditure has risen steadily, except during the war years, from a 
figure of lO per cent in the Meiji period to 20 per cent today. The share of the public- 
sector in total educational expenditure has, however, fallen from a near 100 per cent in the 
early Meiji Bra to an approximate 80 per cent. 
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The public sector bore all educational expenses during the Maiji lira and> through its 
efforts alone, the ratio of total educational expenditure to total public expenditure in- 
creasied. This helped spread education during a period of rapid economic growth. In the long 
run, however, the private sector took over an increasing proportion of total educational 
expenditure, as national income increased more rapidly than did total public expenditure. 
The following table illustrates these relationships; 





1905 


1965 


National income 


3f2.17 billion 


3525,000 billion 


Total educational expend i,ture in 
percentage of National income 


2,03^ 


7.15^ 


Educational exoenditure paid f-rnm 
public finances in percentace of 
total public expenditure 




22,256 


Total DUblic expenditiare in percentage 
of National income 


25. 5;^' 


24. £55^ 



2. An estimate of overall educational expenditure 

The students' share of educational costs is also, as previously mentioned, included in 
"overall educational expenditure"* This share can only be estimated, however, from 1955. 
According to these estimates, the students' share in overall educational expenditure has 
declined steadily over .the last ten years and educational establishments now bear a larger 
proportion of this expenditure. 



3 . The relationship between per capita income and the percentage of national income 
spent on education 

Figure III. A. 2 illustrates, for different periods of growth, the relationship between 
"per capita income" and "the percentage of national income spent^ on education" in Japan, It 
indicates that: 

a) The ratio of educational expenditure to national income rose rapidly between 
1890 and 19IO. . 

b) This ratio grew even more rapidly botveen 1920 and 1930. 

c) I95O-I954 witnessed a third stage pf growth but then the ratio remained more or less 
'static until 1961, when it began to rise again, . 

One can sum up this development by saying that educational expenditure made a proportion- 
ate increase between the early Meiji years and 1954. As the income level rose> expenditure 
on education became a priority. Recently, however, compared with the rapid rate of economic 
growth, the increase in the rate of educational expenditure has declined. 

4» Educational expenditure on different type a of education 

Throughout the period in question, expenditure on school education has accounted for 
about 90 per cent of total educational expenditure. Although public expenditure on '^social" 
education increased after the war, it accounted for only 2 -per cent of total educational 
expenditure and was exceeded by expenditure on "miscellaneous schools '" educEvtion. Even if 
the expenditures on educational administration, scholarships and research programmes are' 
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Figure III.A.l - • • 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATIONAL INCOME, 
TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE, TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
AND PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
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added together, the total comes only to approximately 5 per cent of total educational expen- 
diture and represents virtually no increase above the pre-war level. 

5. The increase in educational expenditure at each school level 

Figure III,A.5(l) shows how the expenditure at each school level increased compared with 
the increase in national income. The following is indicated: 

a) In the first period (1890-1910) when the proportion of educational expenditure to 
national income increased, emphasis was laid on the expansion of compulsory educa- 
tion. In the second period (1920-1950) the expansion of secondary and higher educa- 
tion accounted for a large proportion of expenditure. In the third period (1950-1954) 
the expansion of compulsory education once again accounted for a large proportion of 
expenditure • 

b) After 1955 expenditure on' compulsory education remained static until in I960 the 
proportion spent on secondary and higher education began to tise» 

6. Educational- expenditure per school-age child at each school level 

Expenditure on school education is related to the size of the school-age population, the 
enrolment ratio and the amount spent on each pupil. Consequently it is affected even by the 
national increase or decrease of' the school-age population. Total educational expenditure per 
school-age k;hild equals the enrolment rate multiplied by the average amount spent on each 
enrolled student. The quantity and quality of school education depends on this equation. This 
can be seen in Plgure III .A, 3 (2) which illustrates that compulsory education received priority 
in educational e.-!^enditure from the early Meiji years to 1915 f but that, after that, secondary" 
and higher education was expanded - an expansion which has recently been accelerated. 

7» A comparison of the ratio of educational expenditure national inccane in various 
' countries 

The ratio of educational expenditure to per capita national income is given, in Pigure 
III.A.4f for Japan, the United Kingdom and the United State s« The following comparisons are 
drawn: ' 

a) Notwithstanding the low level of her national income, Japan is amongst thosie cotm- 
tries which devotes a very large proportion of that national income to educational 
expenditure. 

b) In countries other than Japan, the ratio of educational expenditure to national 
income has risen more rapidly since World War II. 

c) As the income level of our people rises further, it is likely that, in line with 
development in other countries, our relative educational expenditure will also 
increase* 

8, A comparison of public exnenditure on education in various countries 

Pigure III .A. 5 shows that the ratio of public expenditure on education to national 
income has risen' since 1935 in all the countries surveyed except Japan. In Japan the growth 
of public expenditure on education hasi in relative terms, fallen since 1955 and now compares 
unfavourably with that of other countries. 
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Figure III.A.5 

THE RATIO OF PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
TO NATIONAL INCOME IN FOUR SELECTED COUNTRIES 
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II. The GroTtfth of Educational Expenditure: the Emphasis on Quantity or Quality 



1. The attrp^ ^d of education and "unit educational ^obts " ^' ^ ^ 

Expenditure on school education may form either an attempt to diffuse education - to 
increase the numbers being educated - or an attempt to increase the ajnount spent on the edu- 
cation of each student - to he conceptualised as an increase in "unit educational costs". 
Figures III«A,6(l) , (2) and (5) indicate which type of expenditure has been given priority 
in the past. (Here. the unit educational costa are computed in terms of 1965 values). The 
follow in^j is indicated: 

a) In compulsory education, from the inauguration of the modern school system until 
1915, expenditure was exclusively devoted to raising the numbers enrolled, v/hen, 
after 1915, these numbers approximated 99 per cent of the school-age population, 
expenditure begem to focus on increasing unit educational costs. 

b) In secondary education the emphasis was placed on achieving; high unit educational 
costs during the Meiji Era. In the 1920s, however, (during the Taisho and early 
Showa iiras), it was the spread of education, rather than increasing unit educational 
costs, that was emphasised. After World War II the percentage of the sciiool-age 
popxilation enrolled in secondary education was brought to double that of the 1920s. 
By 1963 in secondary education hoth quantity and quality were receiving emphasis. 
Present emphasis, hovever, is still on increasing the numbers enrolled. 

c) In higher education, the policy of maintaining high unit costs was followed tbroiigh- 
out the Keiji and Taisho Eras, but by the beginning of «Vorld n'ar II these costs had 
declined substantially. After the war_, twice the previous numbers of students were 
encouraged to enter higher education. Numbers rose until 1955 » when efforts were 
again made to increase unit educational costs. These costa passed their previous 
pre-war level in 1959. Since 1963, however, it has been the ijrowth of student 
numbers, rather than of unit educationsil costs, that has been most conspicuous. 

2 . A comparison of the expansion of school education in different countries 

A comparison of the relative emphasis given by different countries to expanding the 
numbers enrolled in school education, or to raising imit educational costs, is given in 
Pigures III.A.7(1) and (2). 

a) In primary and secondary education, 1fh« United States, the United Kingdom and Japan 
have maximised the numbers of pupils^en)rolled in the last ten years, and now empha- 
sise increasing unit educational costs. The German Federal Republic, however, has 
tried to increase unit educational costs whilst leaving the enrolment rate at a 
rather low level. - • 

t) In higher education, the direction taken by Japan and the United States has been 
different fro^n that of .the United' Kingdom, the German Federal Republic and other, 
European countries. Japan and the United States have mainly emphasised the expansion 
of student numbers^ but the oth^r countries have sought, rather, to increase unit 
educational costs. In the last ten years Japan has ^continued to emphasise quantita- 
tive expansion, but the United States has begun to try to increase unit educational 
costs as well* 
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Figure !!I.A.6(1) 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ENROLMENT RATIO 
AND UNIT COSTS PER PUPIL IN COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
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Figure III.A.6(2) 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ENROLMENT RATIO 
AND UNIT COSTS PER STUDENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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Figure III.A.6(3) 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ENROLMENT RATIO 
AND UNIT COSTS PER STUDENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Figure III A 7(2) 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ENROLMENT RATIO AND UNIT RECURRENT COSTS 
PER STUDEN^ fN HIGHER EDUCATION IN FOUR SELECTED COUNTRIES 
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Note : .'n ^liis figure, the loltowing instilufions of hlgh«r education ar« inclurled : 
USA; universities and iunior colleges^ 

finiled Kingdom : universities only, ' 

Germany: public universities and Hochschulen end teachers' training colleges. 
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3* A comparison of unit educationtil coats in different countries 



It is difficult to compare the values of unit costs between countries though it is 
important to do so as an Increase in unit educational costs has a bearing on the quality of 
education offered. Figures III.A.8(l) and (2) show what changes, unit educational costs, in 
the countries surveyed, have undergone in relation t.o per capita income. The following is 
apparent: 

a) Unit educational costs for primary and secondary education rise in proportion to 
per Capita income. Japan is no excej^ticn here . . ■ 

b) In higher education, however, different enrolment rates give rise to considerable 
, differences in unit educational costs. Figure III .A, 8(3) compares uni+' costs of 

education between countries in an attempt to explain the low unit educational costs 
in Jap~an. These could be a result of Japan's emphasir on q_uantitative expansion 
(previously discussed) or the result of a smaller allocation of her educational 
expenditure to higher education. It is indicated, '^however, that the unit costs of 
higher education in the United Jlingdom and G^erman Federal Republic are low, compared 
with their respective incoino levels, whilst-. those of Japan and the United States, 
are higher. In the unit costs allocated for primary and secondary education, however, 
Japan still lags behind the oth-jr countries. Therefore we can explain the low unit 
educational costs in higher education in Japan in terms of Japan's emphasis, on 
expanding student numbers, ■ ' 

III. The Accumulation of Bducational Capital ' 
1. • "Unit Capital JSquipment Costs of Education" 

The finaincing of education must be looked at on two levels: one must calcu3^te the - 
amount of ca\-^ital invested in^f/ex^anding the human and material -compo:nents ^ of i educational ; : • 
institutions, and one" must also assess recurrent expenditure Investment capitali per s*^tudent ■ 
may be defined as the "capi^tal equipment units" of education; these will. indicate xmpfbyements 
in the, educa^tsional envirphmeiat . Recurrent costs pj3r student; plus capital- e^x^ 



included in the concept.^of ''unit educational costs" referred to\ previously . 

Unit educational - c os ts = " the' .recurriint exiisnditure' bh :!W^^^^ 

;■ /• . investment .in educat ibis -per student • 



Thus we\rhay:e : 
^the capital- 



Unit c ai 13 i t al - e q ui t?me nt : = capital investment , per student;, in- material; equipment and 
costs of yation / teachers. ./ ; ' . ' ; I' ^ 

2 o Capital expenditure on school education . 

Pigiure III.A.9 shows, by school level, ttfe proportion. of annual expenditure on school 
education devoted to capital expenditure. It indicates that: * 

a) Capital expenditure on pre-primary education was emphasised during the third and 
fourth decades of the Meiji Era (1897-1910) and has received a renewed;; emphasis, 
since 1955. ^ * ' 

b) Capital expenditure on primary education: fluctuated during the Meiji Er 
emphasis was placed on compulsory education* It has since remained at a level of 
20 per cent. 
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Figure III. A, 9 



THE RATIO OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
TO TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY SCHOOL LEVEL ' 
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c") In semi-secondary education (technical supplementary schools, apprentice schools 
and youth schools) capital expenditure was high during the Keiji i:;ra iind the period 
prior to the war. Following the war it rose sharplj*" as the lower secondary schools 
were expanded under the new system, but. it has since been settling gradually to 20 
per cent. 

d) From the end of the Nineteenth Century until the war, a large proportion of capital 
expenditure went on the middle and normal schools. Capital expenditure on secondary 
education has grown again since 1955. 

e) Capital expenditure on higher education rose during the third decade of the Meiji 
13ra, but then lost ground. Since the war, however, it has again been rising rapidly. 

3» Unit "material*^ capital equipment costs ^ 

It is hard to calculate unit material capital equipment costs from the annual figures 
of capital expenditure. Trial figures based on the estimated values of new equipmenl; for the 
financial year ending in 1966 are as follows: unit material capital equipment costs at every 
school level in 1951 were close to . the pre-war level and increased 3.5, 5.9, 2.3 and 1.8 times 
respectively, in primary schools, lower secondary schools, upper secondary schools, universi- 
ties and colleges by 1965» This shows that the level of capital investment in upper secondary 
schools falls behind that of compulsory education. 

4. School land 

The unit capital equipment costs mentic|tied above do not include school land. An inquiry 
into area per student shows that the figure increased from 14 to 26 sqiiare metres between 
1952 and 1965 for primary school pupils, and from 22 to 28 square metres for secondary school 
pupils, whilst for students in higher education it declined from 80 to- 49 square metres. This 
is explained by the fact that the number of pupils and students increased, 0.87, 1-5 and 2.2 
times respectively in primary, secondary and higher education, whereas the area of school land 
increased 1.6, 1.9 and 1.4 times respectively. 

5» Acciamulation of educational debts 

The amount of debts accruing to school establishment bodies in the financial- year ending 
in 1966 was as follows; . ' 

a) Local public bodies carried debts of 191 billion yen. These debts accounted for 17 

per cent of - the total material assets (exclixding schobl land) of all the public 

primary, lower" and upper secondary schools - in toto 1,120 billion yen\ 
■ •. . ^ . , \ ' 

b) Of the 255 billion yen debt carried by the private schools, 156.1 billion yen was 
fixed. This debt accounted for 51 per cent of the total material assets of all 
private schools (excluding school land.) which totalled ■305.8 billion yen. 

In addition, public loans to students through the /Japanese Scholarship Association 
(Nihon Ikuei Kai), for the financial year ending 1966, tdtaLled 44.9 billion yen. 
There were also other scholar ships granted .by ""the Welfaj:^ Fu^ for Widows and 
Dependent Children, Prefectui»es and private bodies. 

These will be studied in. more detail under^ the' secJtion entitled "Economic, and Cultural 
Effects of Educational Investment". 
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IV. Potential Improvements Suggested by these Findings 



1. In considering what proportion of the national income should be devoted to educa- 
tional expenditure, one must try to develop a coherent educational budget and define its. 
priorities precisely. In so doing, it will.be useful to bear in mind that: 

a) . . In contrast with other countries, Japan's expenditure on education has, since 1954, 

shown little real increase. 

b) The ratio of public expenditure on education to. total educational expenditure has 
declined in Japan,' although it Uas risen in other countries. 

2. Unit educational costs were raised in compxilsory education in Japan to an inter- 
national level, but unit costs in upper secondary and higher education only received attention 
after 1955 • Today the state of unit costs in higher education in Japan is still far from 
satisfactory. In addition, one notes that, in terms of capital equipment costs, upper secon- 
dary and higher education lags behind compulsory education. 

All this suggests the necessity of rationalising and increasing expenditure at all levels 
of education in the f ut'jre . 

3. Considering the high percentage of debts accumulated by the private educational 
bodies, and the slow improvement of the level of their capital investments, a .thorough exam- 
ination should be made of the financial bases of the private schools. ^ 

B. THj3 distribution A1\^D SHARING OF THE BURDEN OF J;DUCATI0NAL 
iiiXPSNDITURE AND ITS EFFBCT ON STUDENTS Al^D SCHOOLS 

I. The Changing Pattern of Educational Expenditure at State. Prefectural and Municipal Levels 

1. The relatjvQ importance of. public expenditure on education 

• The ratio of public expenditure on education to total educational .expenditure has de- 
clined, mainly because of increased spendin^^ by the private sector on pre-primary, secondary 
and higher education. 

2 . The percentage of total oUblic ex;:enditure spent on education , f 

Despite the above-mentioned decline, the ratio, of public exp'enditure on education to 
total public expenditure has been generally rising. This is illustrated below: , 

a) Figure^II .B.l illustrates the changes in the ratio of g\overnmental expenditure on 
education to total governmental expenditure. This 'figure ,- which was in the region 
of 1 or 2 per cent up^-to the early Taisho Era, has risen steadily except during the 
years between 1935; and 1952. V/hilst the percentage spent on educalii'on by the cities, 
towns and villages declined from a peak of 70 per cent durin^i the early Meiji period, 
that of the prefectures rose to over 30 per cent after the war. These changes 
reflected major reforms in the financing of education, e.g.: 

- In 1880^ the Primary School Allowance (mainly for teachers' salaries) which was • 
as old as the schonl system itself, was' discontinued' under the Revised Education 
Order which stipulated ttiat the maintenance costs of primary schools be paid in 
principle by the cities, towns and^ villages..' 
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In 1918, "The Law Concerning Treasury Payment of the Costs of Compulsory Educa- 
tion for Municipalities*' stipulated that the State should contribute to the pay-- 
ment of primary teachers* salaries. 

- In 1940, "The Lav Concerning the Treasury *s Share of the Cost of Coi.^pulsory Edu- 
cation" stipulated that the prefectures, .rather than the municipalities, should 
meet half the cost of teachers' salaries with the State contributing the other 
half. 

In 1950, the treasury's contributioji. to teachers* salaries was incorporated into 
the equalisation grant under the "Local Finance Equalisation Grant Law". 

- In 1952, "The Law Concerning the Treasury's Payment of the Cost of Compulsory 
Education", stipulated that teachers' salaries be taken out of the equalisation 
grant and paid separately by the State. It was also laid down that the State 
should make grants for the purchase of teaching material. 

b) An assessment of the ratio of public educational expenditure to total public expen- 
diture i 3 complicated by the transference of" certain items 01' revenue between the 
State, the prefectures and the municipalities. One needs to ascertain "real'' revenue 
and "reaJL" disbursement in order to .arrive at the "real" ratio of educational expen- 
diture to total public expenditure. This "real" ratio is made up of the total expen- 
diture on education of the three public bodies involved to total public expenditure • 
This real ratio is a little higher than the nominal one for the' State or municipal- 
ities considered separately, but is still lower than that for the prefectures. 

3. The distribution of educational expenditure between the State, the municipalities 
and the prefectures 

Figure III.B,2 illustrates the contribution made by each of the above authorities to the 
financing of education. The percentages contributed by the municipalities lay between 60 per 
cent and 80 per cent during the period from the Meiji to the late Taisho J:;ra. Since the late 
Taisho Era, however, this percentage has declined to 25 percent. Correspondingly, State and 
prefectural' contributions have increased, with the State now contributing 35 per cent and. the 
prefectures 40 per cent.. It is worth considering these facts in the light of the relative 
decline of the State's contribution to total public expenditure. 

4. Differences between the prefectures in their expenditure on education 

The patterns of educational expenditure in prefectures and municipalities may be formu- 
lated as shown on page 181. 

The following points emerge from a comparison of prefectures for the. financial year 
ending 19655 

a) Figure III.'B.3 shows A^s relationship to B. In about one-third of all the prefec- 
tures, A and B are in proportion to one another within a limit of plus or minus 50 
per cent. B is particularly high in Iwata, Tokyo, Nara and Saga and low in Pukui, 
Aichi, 0saka,"Hyogo and Wakayamao 

b) Figure iri,B.4 shows C's relationship to D. Here one can see that of prefectures 
with a high financial resource index, onlv^LToicyo has a high per capita expenditure 
on education; all other, prefectures falj^.elow the national average. Some pre fee- • 
tures, however, including Yamagata , >JJagano , Tottori, Shimane and Kochi, have a. high 
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Educational Expenditure in Prefectures and Municipalities (See Figures III^B.?. A and ^) 



Standard ' . 

Financial Demand ■- Expenditure on ^ . iixpenditure on Expenditure on Other public 
(a) education * public works sanitation expenditure 

(b) 



Real Local Revenue = Local Allocation . Standard i^evenue (c) 



Tax 



Local Tax :<evenue 



Other Revenue 



Real Local = Expenditure on ^ Expenditure on Expenditure, on Other public 

Expenditure education public works sanitation expenditure 

11- 
(a ) (b ) 



A = Heal Local Expenditure 

Standard Financial Demand 

B = Heal Educational Expenditure 
Standard Educational Demand 

C = Financial ile source Index 



Educational expenditure 
per school- age child 



a 
a . 

b 
c 

a . 

Dl 
D2 



(the excess rate) 
(the excess rate) 



on compulsory education 

on uppjr secondary education 



level of edupatior.al expenditure per head of their corresponding school-age popula- 
tion, although their fintincial resource index is low© 

c) Figure III.B.5 shows whether prefectures place most emphasis on Dl or D2. Clearly 
there are groups of more or less similar prefectures: per capita educational expen- 
diture is high for both compulsory and upper secondary education in Nagajio and 
Toyama Prefectures, for example; per capita educational expenditure it', however, 
highest of all in Tottori and lowest in Aichi in upper secondary education; Tokyo 
has a very high level of per capita expenditure on *pompulsory education. 
The findings show that prefectures with below average financial resources devote 
more of their total expenditure to education than do others. To, put- it differently, 
they have a higher ratio of per capita expenditure to financial resources. They 
also lay emphasis on per capita expenditure in. compul^"i3"^y education, whereas other 
prefectures spend belov; the average amount on compulsory educaiTon~^and above aver- 
age on upper secondary education. 

,5. A comparison of prefectural and municipal expenditures on the different s^ocial 
services I ""J '■ ' 

In order to assess the relationship of educational expenditure to total public expendi- 
ture -more accurately, the relative amounts scent by local public authorities on other public 
works and services, were examined: * ^ 

a) Between 1915 and 1939, public authorities devoted the largest parts of their budge tsi 
to education, 'but the proportion spent on education then began to. fall even though 
their total budgets grew. 
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Figure III. B.4 ■ . , 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PREFECTURES BY FINANCIAL RESOURCE INDEX 
AND BY EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA 
OF CORRESPONDING AGE POPULATION, AS OF 1%5 , 
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Figure III.B.5 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PREFECTURES BY EXPENDITURE 
ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
AND ON UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PER CAPITA OF CORRESPONDING AGE POPULATION, AS OF 1965 
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b) Prom 1950 until today, the percentage devoted to educational expenditure r.as risen 
to a level even higher than that of the pre-var years, beiiir? now abo'^t 25-50 per 
cent. Expenditure in other fields, however, in public ;-forks and or. i];aus trial pro- 
jects, for example, has increased at a rate faster tiian that of education. 

II • Public, Private and Student .[Expenditure on ::;ducation 

1, Contributions to the costs of education at fiuch school level 
Here the following can be indicated: 

a) In pre-primary education, students contributed towards 30-40 per cent of the costs 
of the public schools and towards over 70 per cent of the private schools, both 
before and after the war. Nearly half of the private schools' costs v/ere met by 
borrowing. 

b) In primary education, the public schools were financed co;::plexely by the local 
.public authorities until the earl.v years of the Taisho Era. Since the second half 
of the 1920s, exce;tin.s the vjar years, the State hns met 30 per cent of these costs. 
The private schools have depended for finance on the students, who have pi^ovided for 
50 per cent to 70 per cent of all costs, and have borrov;ed over .10 per cent. 

c) Public, semi-secondary education before the v/ar, and public lower-secondary education 
after the war, de^-'ended totally on local expenditure., until after the war the State 
contribution was increased to more- than 30 per cent. Ori^jinally thf^- private schools 
covered their costs by charginr; excessive fees but nov,^ they rely on the students for 

. 60-70 per cent of their financing, and their indebteuness has increased to neet 
roughly 15 per cent of their current erpenditure. 

d) In secondary education before the war,, even the public s'ihools depended on the stu- 
dents for 20 per cent of their finance. At one tine ^;his fixture rose to 50 per cent, 
but then fell to less than 15 per cent after the war. The private schools continued 
to depend on student fees after the v/ar, but the percentage of the costs paid by Lhe 
students did eventually fall to below 5O-6O per cent v?ith the private -.chools indobted- 
ness rising to 20 per cent of their costs. 

e) In higher education, both thu State and the local public schools de.-^ended on the 
students to meet 10-20 per cent of their costs before the war, but this figure fell 
back to 10 per cent after the viar. The private schools have ten/'^d to deuend on their 
students for 40-50 per cent of their funds and their increased doi^endenoe on bor'rowing 
has now risen to over 30 per cent, 

2» The total cost of school education (by source) 

The following figii/es indicate (by source) the total costs of school education. These 
figures more than doubled in five years and, as higher education expanded, contributions from 
the students, the private schools and the treasury showed a proportionate increase, v/hilst 
those ii'om the I'-.cal authorities fell. 
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[in billion yen) 





Financifci* Year I960 


Financial Year I965 


National Treasury 


176,7 , 


26.9 


422.0 


27.6 


Local Pinances 


347,1 


52.8 


748.5 


49.1 ' 


Corporates 


67.7 


10.3 


167.6 


11.0 


Beneficiaries 


65.8 " 


10.0 


188.2 


. 12.3 


Total 


657c3 


. 100. C 


1,526.3 


100.0 



3 • • iiow the costs of -juc-^tion are met in different countries 

Figures III. B. 6(1) and (2) illustrate how the costs of education are met i»" different 
countries, showing that: 

a) In the United States, United Kingdom, and Japan, public primary and secondary schools 
are supported by local funds- In the Gerwan Federal Republic the primary schools are*" 
supported locally, but the states finance the secondary 'jchools, with the contribu- 
tions of both federal and indi^vidual state 'government being high. The percentage of 
expenditure financed out of. national funJs is also high in Japan (50 per cent), if 
the allotments to education of the ^local finance ej:iualisation grant are added to the . 
state subsidies and grants. ■ ^ 

b) In .higher education, in the United States, German Federal »-iepublic and Japan, most 
publi-c institutions are supported by the State (federal or individual) and. th^ 
greatest proportiori of all costs is borne by the treasury. Students contribute to 
10 per cent of th»v 'costs an the United States, but to a lesser extent in the German 
Federal Republic and Japan. 

, " In jbhe United Kingdo^T.., there is no national university and private institutions 
. ■ play a public, role. The; ^treasury, however, rneet^ 80 pe*- cent of all educational 

; . c:^Sts/'-:Cbmpared; eyen: ^fithV'the"^^Unitedh S^tates,' the^ c n from the treasury is 

: very small - iti vJ^apan^;^' ,(;Tn' the United . 3tate8;,%ithe 'treasury * s. contribution is , • for the - 
"-. inbst pajrtV -madei-^up' trust ':for re sea,rch .purposes. ) ; 

■ In ' ;thig light; ;'the„ percentage ' of ,'cosit S:^ paid;' :by student s ^ and .vprivate "e stablishment s - 
-■ is ap|r eciabiy lar^ ■ in tlae.United Kiistdo^^^^ a3.1 ;t he "students';: re ce,^^ : some sort of ^ 
financial a .contribution there, can be;, disco imt ed . 

c) Changes o^er the last 30 years i^ way, in which education^^ hav^e been 
shared ; show, that in- public primary and secondary 'education the^ sliare of the United , 
States Federal and State Government has risen to a. level equal, to that of the local 

' bodies, in hight.^r education, also, the share of the public sector has been ^ increas- 
ing whilst^ at both public and. private establishments, the students* share has been 
. .failing. _ ' 



III. .. The Re latiorichiTJ between the Students* Share of iSducational Costs. National Income 
and the Level of Gonsumntibn V . 
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.1, ghe students ' rshare of costs and the level of consumption 

The -following analysis indicates* how the students* share of costs has changed in rela- 
tion to chan<»es in the levo^ c f oonflumr'*"^ 
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a) In higher education before the war, the cost .of fees increased proportionately to 
consumption expenditure. After the war, however, the students* share of educational 
costs fell relative to individual consumption expenditure. Before the war, in this 

. case, there was little to differentiate public and private schools but after the 
war, ^relative to the level of consumption, the studenta* , share of the costs ?it the 
private schools was raised. Consequently there is now .a considerable difference, in 
this instance,- between public and private schools, 

b) In secondary education, too, before the war, both private schools and public schools 
held *the students* share of costs in a constant piroj^ortion to the level of consump- 
tion. In similar fashion to higher education, however, the private and public schools 
beceune differentiated over time. 

c) In the kindergartens/ the private establishments kept fees roughly the same in terras 
of the level of consumption both before and after the war. Public kindergartens, 
however, managed to lower their fees in relative lerms. 

2 . The ^'Educational Restitution Rate " .i . ' - ' 

Figure III.B.7 relates the students' contribution to the costs of their education, 
to the total per capita Coejis of that education. The "restitution rate" shows the value of 
the education that the students receive in return for their fees. It also shows the excess 
of school expenditure over fees- received . Figure III.B.7 shows that this rate lias been ris- 
ing for the public schools, in fact rising sharply for the universities but, for the private 
schools has fallen to more or less 1 per cent followin^^ their loss of other sources of revenue 
during .and after the war. 

3. The students' share of educational costs in different countries ~~ 

Figure . Ill .B. 8 indicates the following trends in the relationship in different countries 
-between th'e students' share of the costs of higher education and the countries' individual 
levels of consmption: ' * 

a.) In the United -States the students' share of costs both in public and private univer- 
sities has been rising faster than the level of consumption since the war. 

b) In^ the United Kirigdom, too, the students' share has risen since 1955. In the G-erman 
Federal* Republic, however^ -dt^ has been held constant. 

c) In Japan, if the students* share in the private universities has risen since 19^^ • 
though in the w public universities it has been held constant.* 

4. * The educational restitution rate indifferent countries 

.. * 

Figure III.B.9 illustrates this rate for -different countries. This rate lias risen in 
the public universities in Japan and the German Federal Re publi:^!;^:::but has remained' more or 
less vuichaifiged in recent years in the public and pr,ivate "universities in, the United States. 
Comparing private universities in the United Kingdom and Japan, one finds that the rate rose 
for the, former but remained at a low level for the latter. The situation in the United King- 
dom c^r. l^ined by t^? ":i,,'?Rlly. inQrv 'l ^ ^"^O*' of r^^v '■■ .\ ', -v ■■ j^'-'^' . . 
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Figure III.B.7 

- THE RESTITUTION RATE^OFTDOCATIONAL SERVICES 
TO PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION, BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
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Figure III.B.8 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF THE PEOPLE'S CONSUMPTION LEVEL 
AND THE STUDENT'S SHARE OF COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AS OF 1965 
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IV. Treads in the Unit Costs of • Education .- 

!• The unit cost's of courses in uppor secondary school 8 

/ 

The unit cost« (cost ot* education per student) of courses in both public and private 
upper secondary schools are compared below, The costs are high for engineering and agricul- 
tural courses in particular in puMic schools, and the costs of other courses are much the 
same. In the private schools, the unit tjosts are about one-half .of those *in the public schools 
with the exception of agricultural courses where the costs are high. 

2» The unit ctpsts of courses in hij^her education 

In the private universities it is possible to break do\m recent unit costs by course s\ 
In the State universities, however, this is more difficult;, iiven so, examples from certain 
fields of study suggest that there are substantial differences between the unit costs of 
education in State education and those in private education. 

V, A Discussion of Possible Improvements 

The changes in the financing cf education, both in Japan since the i-.'eiji lira, and in 
other countries over the past thirty years, sug*^est that the importance of the students* 
share of educational costs will continue to decrease, and that of the ^ public sector- will 
continue to rise. An examination should, therefore, be made oi' the just extent to which stu- 
dents should bear the costs" of their education. Kore realistic investments in education 
should also be considered. 

Some prefectures are poorer than others, have fewer upper^ secondary private schools, 
and have to rely heavily on public: finance for secondary educatTon. Since most peopI^ » now 
regard upper secondary education as a necessity for their children, the Government.' s ^ art in 
financing such' education needs further examination. . / - a 

The "educational -restitution rate" is lower for private than for public schools and the 

gap between the two types of schools is widening. Though, students' contributions tq -the costs 

of educatioif have risen, in proportion uith .the rising consumption level, the restitui;ion 

. ' ■ * ■' ■ ■ - ' - - . 

rate has not been improved . At the saraf bima, private institutions have fallen inore heavily 

into debt.* In this instance Japan compares unfavourably with other countries and the G- over n- 

ment needs to re-examine its policy^of financial support .for; private institutions. 

C. A BALANCED DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL iiXPENDITURB . 

.1. Changes in the Distribution of iilxpenditure on Education ; 
1* The relationship between caiaital expenditure and- recurrent expenditure 



A review of this relationship reveals that: 



b) In primary education: in the Heiji Era a considerable effort was made to expand 
compulsory education. There were ^eat fluctuations in cai;ital expenditure on educa- 
tion but, since then, the ratio or capital expenditure; recurrent expenditure has 
been held at 20; 80.- 

c) In pre-war semi-secondary education; the proportion of capital expenditure was high 
during the Meiji Bra, but since then has rested at a lower level at about 10 per 
cent. After the war capital expenditure did rise until 1953, however, when the new 
lower-secondary schools were introduced and it rose again from 1959 to 1962 during 
the "baby boom". 

d) In pre-war secondary education:^ the proportion of capital expenditure increased 
sharply, in 1900, 1910 and 1920^ when secondary education was expanded; after the 

war a similar increase was attributable to the expansion of private secondary schools. . 
A temporary rise in capital expenditure also occurred in the public schools after 
1962 due to a sharp increase in the numbers of children of secondary school age. 

e) In hight?r education: ca};ital expenditure increased between 1900 and 1920 when the" 

tate institutions were expanded. After ./orld War II it rose again, reaching a peak 
. nearly 40 per cent after 1961 when both public and private establishments were 
being expanded . 

2. The distribution of recurrent expenditur e 

Although s/ ight fluctuations have occurred, recurrent expenditure has been divided in 
fairly constant proportions between teachers* salaries and the maintenance of personnel and 
.of equipment. It is worth pointing out that only in higher education has recurrent expenditure 
shown a rapid increase in recent years. . ' 

3. The distribution of capital expenditure . 

• Because of variations in prices, the amount of capital expenditure in education devoted 
to building and land,,anfi the amount to -equipment changes from tine -(jo .time. Generally, speak- 
ing^ it is expenditure on building and land (on "facilities-") that n6v7 receives greatest 
emphasis. . 

4« Capital expenditure on education and changes in the numbei^fe of 'pupl'i s 
Changes in capital e;Tpenditure on education may depend on such factors as: 

a) - Ein increase or decrease in the number of pupils, « 

b) improvement and repair of existing facilities, 

c) improvement in the standards of the materJal, educational environment, etc. " 

s 

If we regard (a) as a temporary factory and (b) and (c) as involving more long-term 
expenditure, we can then, point out the following trends (Pigxire III.C.l): 

a) In prr.-w«ir jf\i)iXic pr^.r--^ <y ^sobv'^lgp ^ho ""if'tle t'c? - ir *be'''.v^«^ &r - — 



Figure lll.C.l 

AN ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATION 
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the rate of increase of the numbers of students was again not closely related to 
this ratio, it could nevertheless still be holci that in other cases an increase 'or 

decrease in the number of pupils would directly effect changes in capital ^expenditure ^ 

on education. 

b) Cases \;here chan^^os in pupil numbers have influenced capital e5cpenditure are to be 
found in public higher .education durin^^ the poet-war years and in pre-war public 
secondary and higher eduoution. Cap ital intensive exi>enditure was visible in these 
instances. Looking in general at the pre- and post-war years, one finds a continuous 
growth in capital expenditure on primary and higher education, but not on upper 
secondary education after the war. 

c) If, disregarding chan^^s in pupil numbers, we examine the ratio 'oC capital expendi- 
ture on education to recurrent expenditure, we find that the post-war figures for. 
all levels of education are around 25-30 per cent. 

II. Chan/;es in Recurrent lilxpenditure Per Pupil 

1. Unit recurrent exi^enditure at each educational level 

If we compare the changing recurrent expenditure on education per pupil (to be referred 
to as "unit recurrent expenditure") at different levels of school education, the following 
features can be pointed out. (The amounts arc given in terms oi* l-965^values. )■ (See Figure 

III. C. 2(1)). * . 

a) In the case of the public schools, the unit recurrent expe.iditure on higher and 
secondary education did not change much for some 50 years, from the I'^eiji -Bra, that 
is, up to 1935. The figure for, higher education rested between 100, OUO and 200;000 
yen, and for secondary education, between 25 fOOO and 35»OOC yen. Unit -recurrent " 
exi;enditure recovered . its pre-war level in both secondary and higher education by 
1955 and since then* has been rising. 

b) Onit recurrent expenditure at primary and pre-prirhary levsls ,grevr f rom the Meiji £)ra 
up to the Second -World war,.,; After J; he' war, it quickly recovered and" has, since, then, 
risen steadily. ■ , 

c) At the semi-secondary level, imitt recurrent expenditure actually, fell, from the 
latter part of the i-.eij'i :Jra till just^ before, the -war; After th'e war semi-secondary 
education was re organised^ and in'tegrat't^d into lower secondary educat'ion and .since, 
then 'expenditure on it has increased steadily. 

d) During the past, seventy years, unit recurrent expenditure on primary education has 
'""increased seventeen fold, whilst that for secondary and higher education has only 

..' - doubled, e.g. during the mid-Meiji period 10 times as much v/as spent on seconcLary 
pupils and 60 times as much on univer3ity stude^its as was spent on;priraary pujils, 
but these figures had fallea by 1935 to 3*5 times and 24 times as inuch respectively, 
and again by 1965 1.2 time's and 7 times respectively. 1 = 
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Figure III. C.2{1) 

CURRENT UNIT EXPENDITURE 
FOR DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATION 
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Figure III. C.2(2) 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRENT UNIT EXPENDITURE 
AND THE NUMBERS OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF EDUCATION 
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b) between 35 and 39, the ^-ap betv/een teacher a' salaries ana other comparable salaries 
widens, teachers bein^; paid 10 per cent lesc» at the univertaty level than their 
co^mterpartjj in private enterprise and teachers at the lower school levels receiving 
20 pel' cent less. 

c) iiolween ^ii and 59, teacliers' salaries in primai\y , ■ low-.^r-secoridary and uppei'-secondary 
schools coKjparc fairly favoui' i.bly with sal;j.ries paid in i:iediura~scale enterprise, 
oalariee of university teacliers cor.ipare well with t^ione of large-iscale private 
entcM'pr.ise. Teachers in private hifrl: s'.chools and in all types of kindergartens are 
paid far lesrj than their equals in private enterprise. 

3. Chan^tes in the salnry level of teachers and the? ouuil-teache r ratio 

Kaisinc the salary level of teachers may in itself be desirable but, if educatirm is to 
be Improved qualitatively, it is also necessary to improve the pupil-teacher ratio. The per 
pupil cost of teachers* salariejj, w::ich accounts for the greatest proportion of unit recur- 
rent costs, iii a product of the teacher's avera^-e salary and the teacher-pupil ratio . The 
Ic'vgI of teachers' salaries and t;.e teacher-pupil ratio are tliereCore corapetitive with each 
other. If v;e examliie the changes in. theii' relationships, the foliov.inr f^scts emerge: (iJee 
Figure I.U.C.5). 

a) In public primary schools, the salar;- Idvel was :naintained from tiic early Keiji 
• years until immediately before the oecond World '.var, but any improvei.ient in the 

teacher-pupil ratio was negligible, AlthourjVi thiis ratio was considerably improved 
after the war, the r-ise in salary level was alGo rapid. Oon:-'>equently really signifi- 
cant improvements in the ratio only occurred after 1960. In the public lower- 
secondary schools similar improvjiaent also occurred after the war. 

b) In upper-secondary schools, the number of pupils increased shari-ly reachintf;; a peak 
in 1965, and efforts were made in both public and .private schools to maintain the 
teachers' salary level whilst holding the teacher-pu2-:il ratio constant. 

c) In universities, state, local public and pz'ivate alike, the post-war years have seen 
a considerable increase in the pupil-teacher ratio so, since 196U, the cost of 
teachers' salaries per pupil has tended to level dtf. V/hile the ' teacher-pupil ratio 
has deteriorated, teachors' salary levels have remained- unchanged. Only in private 
universities iiave teachers' salary levels risen, overtaking those of' the state and 
local public universities. The trend of pre-war public normal schools, once part of 
the seco2iJary school system (Figure 1 1 1. 0.5) was, from the middle of the i-.eiji Sra, 
towards a fairly high salary level and a good teacher-pupil ratio. 

4o RejTio.-.al differences in expenditure on teachers' salaries 

There are considerable regional differences in the cost of education per pupil in public 
primary and lower-secondary schools. Some pupil costs are 1.7 times higher than the lowest 
cosus in primary schools ana are 1.6 times higiier than the lowest costs in lower-secondary 
schools, i^ore than 60 per cent of the cost of education is accounted for by tiie cost of 
teachers' salaries, the cost of which per pupil varies considerably froio one prefecture to 
another. 

The cost of teachers* salaries per pupil is a function of thj teachers* average salary 
multiplied by the pupil-teacher ratio. If we examine the relationship between the average 
salary of teachers and their average age, and also the relationship between the pupil-teacher 
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Figure III.C.5 

TEACHERS' AVERAGE SALARIES AND THE PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 




ratio and the ratio of small schools to all schools in an area, the following; facta emerge, 
with similar trends noticeable xor primary and secondary schools ( i'^i.t-.'ure 111*0. 6(1) and 
(Small schools are those which, at the primary level have less than five clasi^es and, the 
secondary level, less than two.) 

a) Tokyo and Kyoto are prefectures where the hij^h cost of teachers' salaries per jnipil 
is niainly due to the average salary level of the teachers, whereas Kochi and ohimane 
are those where the pupil-teacher ratio is the crucial factor. On the other }iand, 
the low cost of teachers' salaries per pupil is, in Nagasaki, Ishij<awa and Kagochirna, 
primarily due to the teachers' low average salary, but in Aichi and Kana^nwa due to 

a high pupil-teacher ratio, 

b) As a rule, the pupil-teacher ratio is poor in prefectures where the teachers' aver- 
age salary is comparatively high, as in the major cities of Tokyo, KanUj^awa", Osaka, 
Aichi and Fukuoka and, in contrast, is good, as in Ishikawa, where the average 
Salary is low, 

c) GenerallyT" ^iiso , there is a connection between the teachers^ ' avex'age salary and their 
average_jige , and between ithe pupil-teacher ratio and the ratio of squall schools to 
all schools in a pre^fecture, though in prefectures like Osaka, Hokkaido and Ishikawa 
the aveiage salary of teachers has no particular correspondence with the teachers' 
average age. 

It i^3 clear that th-j cost of education per pupil variep with the size of school. The 
cost is, logically, higher in the smaller schools. 

5 • The costs of teachers' salaries in different countries 

A comparison between countries of, firstly, zhe relationship between teachers' average 
salary and national per capita incor;ie and of, secondly, the ratio of the cost of teachers' 
salaries to recurrent expenditure on education revealed the follovung;: (See Fif,u.re XII. G. 7(1 ) 
and (2)) 

a) In the United iStates, United Kingdom and Japan the average salary of teachers in 
primary and secondary schools is in line v/ith per capita income. In Japan, however, 
the average salary of teachers in higher education is lower than that of the other 
two countries, 

b) In Japan, the United States and the G-ernian Federal ^<epublic ,* teachers' salaries take 
up similar proportions of total maintenance expenditure. In higher education, this 
ratio was once higher in Japan than in the other countries, but now it i s falling 
rapidly. This can scarcely be welcomed, however, as the salary level of te^ciiers in 
higher education U6 at present quite unsatisfactory. 

IV , Problems Revealed bv the Above Analysis and Possible I-mprovement s 

1, All levels of school education and, in particular, higher education, have recently 
become more capital-intensive. This means that any future plans for expansion inust tackle the 
problems of effective educational investment and must look well ahead, to possible technical 
innovations < 

2. Teachers' salary levels are generally unsatisfactory; in upper-seGand§iry schools and 
in higher education they have, of late, been declining in terms of the level of national 
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Figure III. C.6fl) 

DIFFERENCES IN TEACHERS' SALARIES BY PREFECTURE 
fELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 
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The numbers in the figures show the rank order of prefectures on the basis of the average 
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Figure III.C.6f2) 

DIFFERENCES IN TEACHERS' SALARIES BY PREFECTURE 
(LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION) 
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Figure III. C. 7(1) 

TEACHERS' AVERhGE SALARIES AND PER CAPITA NATIONAL INCOME 
(PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION) 
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Figure ll!.C,.7(2) 

TEACHERS' AVERAGE SALARIES AND PER CAPITA NATIONAL INCOME 

(HIGHER EDUCATION) 
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consumption and, in higher- education pavticularly , the level is well below that of other 
countries; they also compare badly with the salaries offered to similar people in private 
enteri.rise, being particularly low for people in their thirties. The question of salary 
levels underlies the recruitment of adequate teachers and directly affects the future costs 
of education, so it must be studied very carefully. 

3. The cost of teachers' salaries per pupil in each prefecture is closely related to 
the average a^e or teachgrc, the niwiber of small schools in the prefecture, and to local and 
more specific circumatances , and a hi^^h salary cost per pupil is not necessarily a sign of 
^bod educational conditions, liegioiis in ;;hich there are more small schools than average 
C;enerally have inadequate financial resources and offer teachers a low average salary. All 
these are factors v/hich must be borne in minu when working out measures for narrowing the 
differences between localities. 

D. THJ; ECOKCMIC AliV CULTUiLvL i^iFi i:CTS OF lITVi::STK:iKT IN Ji'DUCATION 

..e had hoped to examine, under this title, the general impact of investment in education 
on the economic and cultural structure.' of society, believin^^^ that such investment must stimu- 
late and elevate all man's best qualities. The jresent stage of our study does not allow us 
to sub^f-.it conclusive evidence of this conviction, but it scill enables us to point to several 
relevant factors which are worthy of further consideration, w'c are of the opinion that an 
enqtdry into the significance of inve fitment in education would provide the basis on wiiich 
future plans lo:-.' the nation* s education might be "developed. 

I . An Attemut to Analyse "Investment in People " 

1. . v/hat is meant by "the g-nount invested in a person"? 

Ko quantitative index can accurately measure the value of education. V/e can, however, 
measure its social value, in rough fashion, in terms of total educational expenditure. This 
makes sense if we assume that the cost of education per student indicates the quality of 
education received. 

In order to assess the present effectiveness of investment in education we must impose 
a time limit on our study and consider only the v.'orking lives oi those people in whom invest- 
ment has been made. 

The amount invested ir. a person can be computed by looking at the cost of a person's 
education and the duration of its effectiveness. V/nen investment affects the way people are 
actually employed we can talk about "investment in gainf ully-employed ■■|jersonnel ". 

These .concei,t3* help us grasp the generalised social effects of education, but they also 
present certain problems. In usin^'^ them, one has to assiune (a) that the cost of a student's 
education is indicative of the quality Oi. that education and (b) that fluctuations, over titae> 
in the levels of ability of educated people, can be neglected. 

' 2« An attempt to calculate the present amotint invested in people 

An attempt was made to estimate the total si^m invested in educated people from the Meiji 
period up to the present time. The previously mentioned "time-limit" was employed and the 
amount invested in the gainfully-employed population was calculated. 
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a) In 1965 the amount invested in educated people rested at 18,000 billion yen, 44 
times that of 1935 and 52 times that of 1905. The auiount invested in people currently 
employed was 15,000 b:.llion yen, an amount which showed equivalent increases on past 
levels. 

b) In the breakdown of investment by primary, secondary and higher achool levels, the 
* following ratios were obtained: 

- for 1905, 74 : 17 : 9 

- for 1935, 65 : 22 : 13 

- for 1965, 45 : 41 : 14 

Thus investment at the primary level gave way to an increased emphasis on investment 
in secondary education, an emphasis found to be repeated in the present inveatment 
in the working population, 

II • The Ijconomi-c Impact of Investment in Education 

1, The economic benefit rate 

One way to assess the eoonoraic effects of investment in education is to measure future 
benefits the student might expect to receive v;hen his education is complete. This involves 
assuming that the investment in a student - which ruay be calculated as the sum of the cost 
of his education plus the income he lost whilst being educated - contribute t. directly to the 
higher level of income that he eventually obtains. To put it differently, a high level of 
income in later life has, in this case, to be seen as the long-term recovery of investment 
capital. 

This is a method for calculating the personal profitability of education. If, however, 
one sees the growth of personal income as also a contribution to society's pi'oductivity , this 
method can be used to measure to what extent investment in education benefits society as a 
whole • 

Some calculations vr^re made on this basis, but they enabled no definite conclusions to 
be drawn. Difficulties p/esented themselves such as: 

a) Lack of information for different periods on the incomes of the working population 
by age and educational preparation, 

b) Lack of information on factors such as natural personal ability, family \%'ealth and 
status, etc., which might account for individual lifetime income differentials as 
well as educational preparation. 

However, assumi-ng an arbitrary rate of 0.2 for the factors included under (b) the 
investment in upper-secondary and higher education was estimated at 770,000 yen and l,93O,'"0O 
yen respectively, and a yield of 6 per cent was calculated. 

2. The contribution of education to economic growth 

A second way of assessing the economic impact of investment in education would be to 
measure the contribution made to the growth of national income by the educated and gainfully- 
employed population. One would regard large numbers of educated people as an investment and 
distinguish them from other factors involved in economic growth like capital equipment or the 
labour force in general. The problem here is that one cannot measure exactly the economic 
benefits brought about by the educated workers and so one can only offer tentative conclusions 
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as to their total impact. The estimate which was finally reached sug^^^ested that between 1950 
and 1965 the yield from investraent in e^iucation v/ag 6 per cent. 

To develop this further it woiCLd be necessary to analyr.e the correlation between i^rowth 
in laboLir-productl;it,y and the levels of education attained by the working poj-ulation. A 
product ior. function would have to be constructed, involving other factors also as, for example, 
changes in "the ratio of equipment to workers. To do this, however, further research is required. 

III. The Cultural -falffects of Inve^t/nent in Education 
Th& si/?-niricance ot the impact on culture 

V/hilst it is widely accepted that inveotment in education affects the economic structure 
of socj.ety, it's cultural effects aro not always recognised, liducation, in its encouragement 
of the inl ellectual , physical and moral development of man, must nevertheless h^^ve an observ- 
able and quantifiable effect on social and cultural phenomena. 

There h.ave in this instance been certain difficulties, in collectin^^^, data for a period 
of any length: 

a) Indications of cultural cuan^^e are usually detected in impi'ovements' in the standard 
of livir.r;, in the modernisation and rationalisation of society and in the growth of 
a people's cultural activities. To understand completiiay the impact of education on 

(.-: culture involves, however, more than this. One also needs to know whether education 

effects changes in the values and rnorals to v;hich a people adhere. Up until nov; 
research has been unable to provide us with any accurate way of defining assessing 
such changes, 

b) If any way of measiJirinrf>chai:i^es in value-orientation veve found, it might still be 
impossible to tell wheth-^r these changes were prompted by educational or economic 
factors, ^ 

It may be concluded, therefore, that more detailed investigations, offering a solution 
to problems such as these, are required in the future. 
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TKRMS OF RjIFKHi^lNCi!; OF 'Hm CKHTtL^L COUNCIL }?X)R jjPUCATION 
MINUTK!3 OF C0i'-<3ULTAT10N 

To: The- Oentnil Council for i:)d\Jcation 
The folloKirg subject is herewith referred to you for examination. 

"Fundamental policies and measures for the future expansion i\nd development of school 
education." » 

Toshihiro Kennoki 
i-.inister of iilducation 

■ji-d July, 1967 
(Appended) 

iieasons for Consultation 

During the past century thia country has made remarkable pro^^ress in school education 
and, in its diversification of education, already ranks highly among the major countries of 
the world* ii'ducation has played an important role in the growth anu development of this 
country into a modern State » 

Twenty years have passed, hov/e/er, since the introduction of the basic reforms in edu- 
cation after World V/ar II. There are many probleri? to be solved in the present structure 
and content of education provided in schools and universities and an extensive re-examination 
of the situation is uadly needed. 

Furthermore, it is anticipated that the ra^dd progress of technological innovation and 
the growing complexity of society will themselves produce problems of a new variety. 

In view of this situation, it is necessary to re-examine the past achievements of edu- 
cation in this country, to identify problems to be solved and to formulate appropriate 
policitis and measures for their solution. It is also necessary to examine long-term policies 
and measures for the overall ex;jansion and development of education in order to be prepared 
for the socio-economic developments of the future. 

Items for Deliberation 

An examination is auggested of the whole educational system, but with attention paid, 
in particular, to the following: 

1. Special and national demand for education and equal opportunities for education. 

2. The developirent of an educational system adapted to all aspects of intellectual 
and psycholo^rical growth* 

3. The effective and fair distributio.i of educational expenditure. 
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LETTi!;R OF THi!] CHAIKHAN OF THi:; COUNCIL TO mi HINISTi:;R OF i^DUCnTlON 

"j^Oth June, 1969 

To: Michita Sakata, 

Minister of liiducation 

From: Tatsuo Mori to 
Chairman 

The Central Council, for iJducation 

"On policies and measures for the overall expansion and development of education in the 
future" (interim report). 

This Council was asked by the Minister of Education in July 1967 to coiioider "policies 
and measures for the future expansion and develo^^inent of education". It began by analysing 
and evaluating; the achievements of school education up to the present time and, on the basis 
of this, identified problems which needed further consideration by the Council. The Council 
has been carrying out investigations since then and has appointed three ad hoc cormnittees, 
Sub-comniittees XXI, XXII and XXIII. 

We have now reached some tentative conclusions and I have much pleasure in submitting 
this interim report of our findings. 
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MKMBiiJRSHIP OP THE CBNTRAL COUNCIL FOR ij^DUCATICN 



(As of 30th April, 1969) 

Dr. Tatsuo Morito, President, Japanese ycholarsiiip Society (Chairman) 

Dr. Shunsaku Kawahara, ^'x-Chairman, Nationtil Commission for Cultural Presei^ation 
(Vice-chaimian) 

Mr. G-oro Jndo, Principal, Bancho Primary School, Sumida v/ard, Tokyo 
Dr. Takashi Oiziimi, Professor ( Jx-President ) , Sophia University 
Dr. Masaaki Kosaka, President, National Education Centre 
Mr. Masaru Koda, iix-Principal , Takata Junior High School, Tokyo 

Dr. Issaku Koga, Counsellor, Internatio;ial Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited 

Dr. Shohei Takamura, Professor, Keio G-ijuku University 

Mr. Yoshio Tanaka, Ex-Chairman, Tokyo Metropolitan Board of jzlducation 

Mr. Saburo Kishimura, Kakuo Senior High School, Tokyo 

Dr. Masimori Hiratsuka, Director, National Institute for Educational Research 
Miss Taiko Hirabayashi, writer 

Mr. Heigo Fujii, Vice-president, Yawata Iron and Steel Company Limited 
Mr. Ryugen Hosokawa, joui-'nalist 

Mr. Naotsugu Yorozu, President, Nihon-Keizai-Shinbun Company Limited (The Japanese iiconomic 
Journal ) 
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IV 



COMPOSITION AND T£R>IS OF RjjFi:;R.-:KCr: OF SU3-~C0I#lITTr]3)3 DLL 
XXII AND XXIII OF TH£ CBNTRAL COUNCIL FOR i::DUCATlOi^ 



1. Sub-cominittee XXI 

Composition; 
12 members 

Chairman Dr. Koga, Counsellor, Kokusai Denshin Denv/a 

Kabushiki Kaisha (International Telegraph 
and Telephone Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-chairman Dr^ Shimizu, Professor, Tokyo University 

Terms of reference: 

"The adaptability of the educational system to social demand." 

a) Social demand for education and the availability of educational opportunities. 

b) Social demand for manpower and the supply of graduates from the school system. 

c) Social evaluation of education. 

d) Educational opportunity and regional, economic and social factors. 

2, Sub-committee XXII 

Composition: 
11 members 

Chairman Dr. Oi^umi, (ex~) President, Sophia 

University 

Vice-chairman Dr. Shiomuta, Professor, Chuo University 

.Terms of reference; 

"The internal efficiency of the educational system." 

a) The development of the school syc tern and changes in educational principles. 

b) Stages of personality development and system of education adapted to the different 
abilities and aptitudes of individual pupils* 

c) Educational conditions and the effectiveness of education, 

d) The role of education. 
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3. 



Composition: 



8 members 



Chairman 



Br. Takamura, Professor, Keio Univoraity- 



Vice-chairman 



Or. Hayashi, Professor, Tok^^o InL^titute of 
Technology, (ex-) Chief, Bcononic Research 
Inistitute, jj^conomic Planning Agency 



Terms of reference: 

"The efficiency of education-il investment, " 

a) The growth of the national economy and the increase in educational expenditure at 
different school levels. 

b) The distribution of educational expenditure by source. 

c) A balanced distribution of expenditure on education. 

d) The econo-iiic and cultural effectiveness of investment in education. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ms IN JAPAN 



Eras in Japan 
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Annex I 

B ASIC GUIDlj};IHl-JS FOR TKi:; KriFOPJ^I OF i;;Li:JM/;NTARY ANT) ^i^oa^DklV{ liWCkTlOi; 
( An Intei^im Report of the t^xxb-cointrSttee ICO/ ) 



Introduction 

In response to the enquiry requested by the Ministfir of ^Jducation in July 19C>1 , into 
"Fundamental policies and ineasures for the future expansion and development of school educa- 
ti n", the Central Council r,ubi!iitted an Interim Report to the l-iinister in June 1969*^^. The 
conclusions presented in this report were drawn from an analysis and evaluation of the devel- 
opment of education in Japan and. of the problems anticipated in the future. 

Bearing in mind the problems mentioned in this report, Sub-committee X.CV has, since July 
1969i been stud^'ing; p>lans for the reform of elementary and secondary education and has been 
examining; the futui-e I'ole of school education. Since its inauguration, ^ub-corimittee XXV of 
the Central Council of i:*'ducation has held 57 full sessions and itG own sub-committees have 
tnet on 15 separate ocvi-ioions. In Hay 1969, the 3ub-coniniittee releastjd its proposals for "The 
Ref*or:ii of Elementary and b'econdary Education". It invited the representatives of Kiore than 
40 organisations, councils and govei'nmental agencies to express their opinions on the proposed 
changes. Public hearings and discussions v/ere held in Sendai , Tokyo and Hiroshima. 

Sub-committee !vXV has worked closely with Sub-conirnittee XXV'I on those issues relevant 
to elementary and secondary educafcion and to hi/™hor education as vyell. These Committees have 
considered different educational structures, the selection of students, teacher trainin/^ and 
tne type of education most cor.ducive to the development of mature perso.nalities ana have held 
several joint meetin^sli This interim report indicates the type of reform in elementary and 
secondary educatioi- that, on the basis of the above studies, the Central Council now considers 
to be most suitable* 

The need to reform elementary and secondary education had been ,i>reviously considered 
from various angles j» bat agr^iement had not been reached on the causes of the problems under 
consideration or on how best to approach them. As a prerequisite to considering reform, the 
Council has, therefore, aimed at clarifying these problems and the situations in today^s 
school education in v;hich they arise and its conclusions are to be found in Chapter I, 
"Central Problems in iilementary and Secondary lilducation" . 

After a century of notable effort and development,, education in Jai.an is now substan- 
tivexy equal to that of other countries. If, however, we continue to rely upon traditional 
practices and do not direct our efforts towards the future in a positive manner, education 
will not generate new development but will stand in the way of progress. One should not 
accept that the system of education produced by the post-World~'l'ar II reforms, and created 
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under the peculiar circurastances of occupation > is either an ideal systerr, or one to be main- 
tained for ever^ Such an acceptance of the status quo conflicts wit:, any conception of the 
significance of the role that education has to play in social development, 

Today we are confronted by an entirely unique set of problems and by the challenge of 
an era new to mankind. If, however, education is to be of a long-term nature, we roust try 
to co...^.rehtind not only problems current :,y at issue but future problems too, and we must pre- 
serve a flexibility of attitude in preparin.5 for reforms which will tackle these problems. 
Such reforms are outlined in Chapter II, "Basic Guidelines for the Reform of Elementary and 
Secondary i:Jducation" , 

Careful preparation and study of the issues involved, as well as firm administration 
and effective financial support, are prerequisites for the refomii outlined in tnis document* 
The Council, throujb. Sub-committee XXVII, is studyin,^ the precise ways in which the reforms 
for elt?mentary, secondary and higher education contained in these "Basic Guidelines" may be 
implemented. Conclusions having been finalised, the Council hopep to submit a long-term plan 
to the Minister of Education in May 1971 • 

Directly or indirectly, the problems of elementary and secondary education affect every- 
one and, though naturally a continuous and long-terra governmental effort is required, the 
understanding and co-operation of the peo_;:lty themselves is indispensable to effective reform. 
It is important that everybody supports educational reform for this will affect the ability 
of future generations to create a new era ~ an era with a full understanding of the Japanese 
tradition that recognised education as the motive force of all progress. 
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Chapter I 

CEA^TfLiL PROBLEMS IN EL^lMMTARY AND SECOIWARY i^TOCATION 



I • Contemgorarv Society and the Role of School ijducation 

The present era is one of rapid change. Knowledge and teclinologies are quickly out-dated 
and need constant revision. The belief that men can complete their education by a certain age 
has to change. This, with the extension of life expectancy, means that people are regularly 
in need of new education in order to lead a full life in o'or changing environment, 

Education,^ in a broad sense, is provided not only in schools but also at home, at work, 
in the community and via the various forms of the mass media^ in fact, extra-school education 
sometimes proves more effective than school education itself. Thus, education is now a life- 
long matter and its context is that of society as a whole. 

The so-called trend to 'Inf oi-malisation." in society has given people the opportunity to 
broaden their knowledge and widen their horizons but it has formed many types of stimuli, 
which, it should be noted, sometimes cause harm to the public. It is important, therefore, 
that individuals shouXoL receive a proper education and adequate training at a suitable age. 

The problem is to decide on a national basis what sort of educational structure will 
enable individuals to continue to study wherever they are and to grow and develop full; 
throughout their entire life-span. It is particularly vital to ascertain v;hat is to be ex- 
pected of school education, and an ad hoc committee will be formed to study this subject 
farther, 

II. Future Problems in Education 

It is evident that education assists the development of personality -and that, in turn, 
personality is the essential factor in the integration of an individual's abilities and 
talents* In order to linderstand how education may best support personality development, how- 
ever, we raust take into consideration the practical problems that people encounter in the 
world around them. 

As a result of the progress of science and technology and of the growth of the economy, 
our life has been undergoing radical change. The degree of freedom and responsibility avail- 
able to individuals for a full and autonomous life has been extended but, at the same time, 
the complexity of society and the densely populated and heavily urbanised environment in 
which people are compelled to exist has separated individuals from nature and made the 
restoration of "humanity" a serious issue. The growth of international exchange and of the 
mass media continuously pro ejects news of world events and novel stimuli into peoples' lives 
and threatens the basis of individuals' values. It was expected at the end of World V/ar II 
that defeat would result in the decline of the authority of tradition and that the denial of 
everything old would result in the /creation of a new era, but the only outcome has been cul- 
tural discontinuity and chaos. The defeat in the last war has disillusioned people about the 
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nation anJ even the signif iciince oi' the ^itat(^ ana the natioi. as the I'oi'jiaation of life and 
culture has been obpcurea. A iisparit.y oi' opiniori^j iias ali30 a. pG'^rod over how a aeir.ocratic 
society should be oY'^anised. 

ThiG conte;npo.'ary ^tat'^' of iii'i'air'J i>.nderXuuyj t]ic nocecsiCy for incli victual a to acquire 
sufficient strenf^th to be able to live independently and ex^i'cise their own judsemunt, duch 
stroncth, however, cannot be acquired th!'ou^^;t! th, u'.erC'* le:ir?iip./-: of knowledge ana skills; it 
depends on the degree to wiiicli C3elf-b iff icient persorjalities , able to integrate their various 
abilities ana talenl^, are develo.^ed. The goalc of eci-Jcat:or;, therefore, as fai* as personality 
devellopmeno i^, concerned, shovvld be to help peopl... become fit, strong;; and cap:^ble of acquiring 
the abilities necessary f :)r a satisfactory anu c;reat.ive life ana to help indiviauals acquire 
social ada.. tability and tne capacity to resolve dif ricultioii. The ua. anese, with their innate 
coraprehern.:! on of value^;, uhoula realise bheii* iiat it>r;;:-l ider.xity and, on the basis of U\e rules 
of democratic society and th-r:.*ir natici.al trauitic;., siioulu be able xo contribute to the peace 
of the world and the welfare of mankind throurh the development of individualised but univer- 
sal culture • 

As a result of the post-war educational reforms, eoiapulsory educatior; extendin^s over 
nine years has become an ifste^ral part of Japanese 'jociet'-, equality of educational opportun- 
ity has been more successfully approximated and the educational standard of the people has 
risen in striking fashion* There can be no doubt that these devolo .mcnts , in addition to the 
develovment of educatioii over many years, have laade an important cor.tribution to Japan's 
socio-economic developments. Today, however, education is faced with tne ciualitative px^oblems 
that have resulted fro;r. quantitative educaxional expaiision as well as the confusions and 
con.plications emanatinr fro;it the rapid implerrientatioii of reforn after »iorld War II, 

If the problems of scnooi education are to be consicierod in twrms of an evaluation of 
the past and an analysis of future demand, the main objectives of the reform of elementary 
and secondary education can be sununarised as follows: 

1) In elementary and secondary education, which provide a basis for 
the development of individuals tnroi.i^hout their lives, import unce 
should be attached to pupils acquiring the necessary rudiments of 
nationc-jl education and developing; their per so:* ali ties to the full* 
To do tnis education must be improved so that school teaching may 
be carried out in response to the process of human devcTlO; raent ; 
methods should be in accord with individual pupils' characters 
while content should be highly selective in the li^^ht of the 
different stages of human growth. 

Ideally, educatior. should cultivate a man's personality, and should enable individuals 
to pursue desirable objectives to the full extent of their abilities. At the same time, as 
stated in the Fundamental Law of iiducation, it should aim to produce -individuals who will 
support a peaceful nation and a peaceful society. The individual does not exist in isolation 
from the State or from Society and can only develop his individuality and demonstrate his 
creative ability within the context of the socio-cultai'al tradition within which he lives. 
If we ignore this fact, cultural discontinuity and increasins confusion will result, for the 
freedom to pursue diverse values can only exist within the established order- of a democratic 
society, jiducation must tr.y to develop individual talents within a common cultural and social 
setting and then an enriched individuality will become the foundation on which to build a new 
culture for this nation and sooiety. 

An educational system tends to reflect the social demands made upon 'it at the time of 
its creation. Any system, thoUT^h Oiice thou^^ht to be ideal, must continuously improve itself, 
v/orking tov/ards the maximum development of humavi potentiality, Scixools and the content of 
curricula should also be continuously improved as more is discovered about human development. 
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Individuals are all different, both in their inherittjd predispositions and in the nature 
of their development, and the same educ.atlcnal method will not suffice for all, even if the 
matter to be tau^^'ht "be the same. In particular, durinej the period when individuMlisod ;;ro\7th 
should be promoted, neither the contents nor the methodo of edj cation should be ujiiform. 
There exists a tendency for students not to acquire even f -and airmen tal knowledge and to jradu- 
ate from school after completing only superficial studies because -of an over-emphasis on 
formal equalities. This tendency is 'particularly noticeable in ti;e upper secor.dary schools 
to which a much* larger percentage of the age Groiip no\^ advance. 

2) It is the govcrtLTient ' s responsibility to rrjaintain and improve 
the standard of the contents and level of public education, to 
guarantee equality of opportunity in education and thus to work 
tov;artis the diffusion and deveio;..nent of school education which 
the public demands. In order to fulfil this responsibility, the 
government must take a lon^^-term view of educational development, 
enlistin^^ the understanding and support of tno people, and must 
act v/ith propriety. 

£Iven today some people argue, as did others at the time of the post-war educatio:'.al 
reforms, that the administration should confine its activities on education simply to the 
improvement of the external educational environment and should play only an auvisory role. 
They argue this in the belief that government intervejition in educatloiial content v/as 
responsible for the creation of a narroi-^'-minded nationalism dicring the pre-war j^ea^^s. It is, 
nevertheless, important that the government secure a cojmuon basis for the education of tlie 
people in the national ideals of the Constitutional Lav;. Moreover, the governj;:ent must guar- 
antee an acce|. table standard and level of education for all the people and must c(^htinuously 
press for innovation and improvement • It is also important that the government guarantees 
equal opportunities for educatioij to all peo^.le and responds to the ."justif iable demands for 
education of different social groups. 

In carrying out these tasks, the governiiient should ensure that its ueasures directly 
reflect what the people ho^je tp find in the educational system. The execution oi" its measures 
should be based on long-range planning. 

3) In elementary and secondary education in particular, it is the 
educator who determines the substance of education. It is in- 
^creasingly difficult to obtain good teachers, even though so 
much is expected from education and ste^^s must be taken, there- 
fore, to enatle higiily-specialised teachers to engage themselves 
in the teachiiig profession with confidence and pi'ide. 

In this country, the teaching profession has, traditionally, been held in high regard 
but its status is not that high relatively as the people's educational standards have risen 
and the numbers of specialised professions have increase'd. At the same tiiTie, partly because 
the development of teacher training colleges has not met t.^eir demands, young people do not 
find the teaching profession very attractive. Education has to handle" the highly complicated 
and sophisticated asijects of human physical and mental grov;th, and has to integrate philo- 
sophic concepts with scientific methods - a substantially difficult task. Research into edu- 
cation should be encouraged, therefore, to overcome these difficulties and th-) professional 
level be kept as high as is possible. 

It is necessary, moreover, to improve the training and working conditions of teachers 
so that young people who choose the teaching profession may be encouraged to participate in 
in-service training, to improve their professional skills and to v;ork vyith confidence and 
pride . on their social status as teachers. 

J 
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Chapter II 

BASIC GUIDELINES FO:-? THK :^>i:^FORi'i Of ^mV.iim.^RY AND o.iiCOIiDAKY .:;DUCATI0N * 



I . Developin.'^, a School S.vstem Adapted to the Different 3tages of Human Growth 

In order- to study possible solutions to the probler.s of the current school 
system and gradually to implement educational reform, experimental pilot projects 
must be carried out aiming at: 

1) The improvement of the effectiveness of education throughout childhood by 
giving children above 4-5 years old but belov; tlie lov;er ^^^^rades of th 
elementary school a consistent education in one institution, 

2) The creation of a consistent secondary education in order to solve the 
problems caused by the current division of secondary education into lower 
and upper schools. The provision of student guidance and of an educational 
system sufficiently diversified into different courses to meet the various 
aptitudes and interests of the students, or diversified according ':o' their 
ability. 

5) An increase in the effectiveness of education at each school level by 

changing the divisions between elementary and lov/er secondary schools, and 
lower and upper secondary schools. 

4) The extension of the educational programme offered at present in the 

technical colleges, i.e. a consistent set of courses covering both secondary 
education and the first stage oj:' higher education, to other types of educa- 
tional establishment. 

The interim report presented by the Central Council in June pointed out that the current 
school system co.ntains sseveral problems in terms o2' human development. There is, for example, 
a similarity between kindergarten pCipils and those in the lower grades of elementary schools 
and also betiveen pupils in the upper e^r/,.ies of elementary schools and in the lower secondary 
schools. Secondly, the division of secondary education into lower and upper sections fragments 
the system and may prove injurious to young people *s maturation. Thirdly, as the report also 
stressed, the division between school lovels may afi'ect the relationships between boys and 
girls in different stages of development in the same scltool. 

Various sweeping reforms have "been suggested for solving all the problems of the educa- 
tional system at one go. It is" necessary , however, to analyse those specific conditions in 
which could rest their ultimate success. 

There have been occasions in Japan when sweeping educational reform has been undertaken 
on the basis of the experience of other countries. Today, however, all countries are search- 
ing for solutions to the above-mentioned problems of the educational system. 

It is necessary, therefore, to develop quite new techniques in order to minimise the 
chaos consequential on reform and to develop an educational system particularly suited to the 
actual conditions of this country. An experimental project should set up trials of these new 
educational techniques on which reform might be based. A certain number of schools should 
break away from the traditional school system and put new methods into practice in order to 
see how effective they mi.'^^ht prove in terms of human development. Such a project should be 
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carried out over a ten-year period so that its recruits rniiy be accurately asc^ucaed and then, 
from these results, we should be able to determine whetlier the new ijystem choula be estab- 
lished on a national scale or run parallel with the present system • 

In carrying out thio project, attention ohouid be paid to the followin.;: points: 

1) The experimental pro^^rarnme chould be based on thorou;;h prepar:vtoj\y surveys and iti3 
results subjected to contiriuous evaluatioi: by a prof osoiorial orj^^anisation wii;}i the 
co-operation of educationalists , researchers and admiiiistra oor53. 

2) The expvrrimental schools should not be located v;ithin onu s.ecific area alone, nor 
accommodate only a specific group of pupils. 

3) Pupils completing courses in the experimental schools should be able to taove to 
schools in the established system v^ithout difficulty. They s:iould also be able to 
go to a regular school if they so wish, even when an expei-imcntal school has been 
launched in their own school district. 

The aim of (l) is to study the various possibilities of {;roi;p education durinf^;; childhood. 
It is aimed, that is, at drawing specific conclusions about the problem of lini^inr present 
kinder^jarten education with elementary school education, and about the proposals to lower 
the age at which elementary euueation might be started (bearing in rair.d the inc revising pre- 
cocity of small children) and to corisider the possibility of developing young ciiildren's 
abilities more effectively by involving them in tiie educational pi'ocess at an earlier age. 

Referring to (2), it is pointed out that the current practlee of dividing secondary 
education Into lower and upper sectioi^s, both of short duration, disrupts tiie growth of young 
people durin^^ adolescence and creates problems fur the students Wi;en they come to choosing 
courses r.juitable for their future careers. This is something iii which the students require 
guidance from the teachers. A study should be made of the kind of practical ste/s one coiud 
take towards an educational system in wiiich students are guided towards the courses most 
suitable for their aptitudes without the employment of xhe selective' mechanism of an entrance 
examination. 

A different viewpoint is put forward under (5), with a suggestion for a new division of 
school levels. This would combine the upper grades of elementary school with the present, 
lower secondary school and woi.ad combine the upper grades of the present lower secondary 
school with the present upper secondary school. The purpose of , this would be to -provide an 
educational system more responsive to pupils* different stages of development. Various pro- 
posals have been put forward, such as extending.; lower secondary school over four years and 
upper secondary school likewise. These, however, need to be given careful consideration in 
terms of their relationship to (l) and (2) or to the present school system. 

In connection with (4), in view of the striking achievements of technical colleges, it 
is proposed that teclxiiieal college education should be extended to cover Si-'ecialised fields 
which, at present, are excluded. This kind of education, freed from the bad effects of the 
entrance examination, can put more emphasis on character building for young people. Although 
it is advisable to proceed cautiously, new opportunities should be sought for expanding the 
technical colleges in, their relationship to the vocational courses in the upper secondary 
schools, and for creating new schools under the experimental pilot projects, in relationship 
to the upper secondary schools too. 
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II • Reforrninrr the Curricula in Accordance with the Oiaracteri r,tics of Each School Level 



The curricula ofi'ored at each sciiool level should be consistent and should aim 
to friv© the pupils the basic educational skills needed as Japanese as well as develop- 
ing th(?ir ijuiiviaual personalities. At the beginning their emphasis should be on the 
iGarnJnr: of certain standardised, v/ell-chosen es;*enti:uG and tlie school jjysteu) should 
th'.-n allow i n^.i ivid urilt; to choose those courses best P;d t;c-»d to their particular abili- 
ties and i.nterejjts. From tliis viewpoint the follow in. j :.eod fur t lie r exaT;ination: 

1) The promotion of consistency in the curricula offered fro;n tiie elementary 
school throu;di to tlie upper secondary school, c direful selection of curricula 
contents, and further examination of the classification of cjubjec';s tau^r^ht, 
(especially in order to improve basic education in tite elementary school) , 

In the lower :jecond::iry school, students ohould be carefully observed and given 
(guidance in their preliminary selection o.i' future courses. 'lUioir inuiv^leiual 
characteristics at this sta/^e of develo..inent shoulu be ^^iven consideration. 
In addition, a fundamental and coiruisou curriculum, formin/5 the first part of 
secondary education, sliould be thoroUi^;;hly studied by all the pupils, 

2) The diversification of the contents of upper* seconuary sciiool curricula to 
enable students to choose 00 ureses suited to th.eir particular abilities and 
interests. In tiiis conte.xt, whil? the cour.ifes are diversified, it should be 
made easier for i:idivi.h.uil students to transfer fro;:; one course to another 
accoi'.linr; to the development of their abilities and chan.^e of interests. 

The system should also br; structured so t?);]t students may advance to schools 
of a higher grade from various courses. 

Curricula have been improved, but in the current situation, in which nine years of edu- 
cation are compulsoty and ir;ore than SO per cent of lov/er secondary school pupils advance to 
the upper secondary schools, new thinking is requir^ed. The idea of teachin^^ a complete set of* 
courses at each sc.:ool level should be abandoned and attention focused, rather, on consis- 
tency in education effective as a v/hole, while each educutiorial level should liave curricula 
in accordance v/ifn its nature. 

A nuiiiber of defects are point{;d out at present: cu'-ricula are too extensive at a level 
where only basic education is to be emphasised, an unnecessai'y duplication of curricula occurs 
between different school levels, an emphasis on fori;ial equality i.'-^norcs individual differences 
at the upper secondary level ana, pupils' physical strength is under-develo;.ed in spite of 
the general irnproveraent in their height ana weight. 

During elementary education it is importfint; to cultivate basic skills. The teaching of 
Japanese shoula receive emphasis as this gives the students a basic skill and enables them 
to think, express themselves and communicate with others more effectively; it also plays an 
important role in the transmission of culture. Mathematics, as a basis for logical thinking, 
should also be ^mphasised • Particularly for the lower school grades, it is important not to 
desi£;n curricula in termw of the current division of subjects but to desii^n courses suited to 
the different stages of pupils' develo;jment . It is, after all, important that at tnis stage 
pui^dls develop txioir basic attitudes and skills and ler^irn by means of an integrated educational 
pro;-r3mne in which iniellectur^lity , emotion, perseverance and physical fitness are combined. 

An attempt to respond 'to the wide diversity o: the students' p.bilities, altitudes and 
interests will create various difficulties for upper secondary school education. It Is neces- 
sary to investigate the possibilities of making available to general course upper secondary 
schools, in which most of the stvidents are enrolled, a wide selection of courses from which 
they can choose in accordance with tneir academic progress and the crystallisation of their 
interests. Pupils* abilities and interests, should not, in this context, be taken as static, 
however, and pupils must 0 :> enabled to change their courses as the need arises. So that pupils 
from such courses, as well as from the vocational courses, should be able, to proceed to higher 
education, those in charge of hi/^'hr-^r education must provide links between such courses and 
higher education and amend their method of selecting applicants accordingly. 
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Ill • students' Selection of Courses and the Improvement of Vocational Guidance 



Bducat ion's difficult but important task is to guide students to select suitable 
courses at each level of education. The realisation of a pupil's potential and indi- 
vidual traits should be effected as olDjectivaly as possible. To do this properly, 
however, education requires the understanding and co-operation of home and of society. 

It has been noticeable in upper secondary scnools that the majority of students choose 
to take the general course, partly because of the better chances that it offers of proceeding 
to higher education, and partly because, on graduation from lower secondary school, most 
students still do not know what they want to do in the future. Par too many students on the 
general course hope to join a group that gives better preparation for success in advancing 
to higher education; consequent!:.' these students graduate from the upper secondary schools 
without having completed adequate studies. This suggests a need, as stated above, to insti- 
tute diverse courses, even within the general course, to enable students accordiiig to their 
ability to proceed to higher education from any of the courses. Th.is would preclude the 
danger of some courses becoming terminal and preventing students proceeding to higher educa- 
tion. 

iiven these measures will not solve all the problems. However diverse the courses offered, 
students will not change in their tendency to converge on specific courses if, at the same 
time, no adequate guidance is given. In this coimtry, those once admitted to a course of any 
type are allowed to proceed to a higher class or even graduate on the basis of extremely 
unsatisfactory results. Students are inclined to take theoretical and prestigious courses 
even if they acquire little of use from these studies. Such being the case, there is a danger 
that the significance of course diversification will be lost. 

Both students and society will be the worse off if such a situation remains unchecked. 
Even if students feel satisfied with such a state of affairs while at school, there is the 
danger of them being severely depressed in the futxire if their education proves of no real 
use. Those in charge of education should realise that their nain task is to help students 
understand tu importance of determining their own future themselves and the folly of devoting 
themselves to competition with others. 

It is important, therefore, to assist students in the choice of courses suited to their 
abilities and interests so that their studies may be of real value to them. Diversified 
courses to meet different abilities, aptitudes and interests must also be prepared. Since the 
performance of such tasks requires specialist knowledge and training, it is important to make 
9. continuous effort to improve the ability of teachers to offer students constinictive guidance 
Simultaneously, the understanding and co-operation of the students* homes and of society in 
general are vital to the successful execution of such a task by the school authorities. 

rV . Improving Educational Techniques in Order to DevelOTS Students' Ir - iividual Abilities 
and Interests 

The success of education uepends not on what is superficially studied but on what 
is actually learnt. In this learning process, teaching skills and techniques are as 
important as the content and level of education offered. 

It is very important, therefore, in ensuring the attainment of our educational 
objectives, to make the best use of those teaching techniques which can be adapted to 
individual abilities and interests at each school level. To this end all suitable 
measures should be studied further, with particixlar attention being paid to the 
following: 

l) The creation of flexible class mansigement by employing techniques like 
instruction by grouping, etc., in order to provide an effective education 
which will both conform to educational objectives and prove suitable for 
individual pupils* characteristics. 
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2) The creation of opportunities for individual study so that students can 
pursue their studies in a rational manner and in a fashion suited to their 
individual characteristics. 

3) The establishnent of a fl<jxible system within which guidance may be given 
to students of different c-rades simultaneously; this may be found more 
effective than f;±'^±ng guidance to students one grade at a time. 

4) Allowin{^ mature students in the senior grades to take the exceptional step 
of advancing to higher education. 

Because different students have different bases of knowledge and experience, and because 
individuals may differ in their graap of or progress in different subjects, there are many 
cases where differentiated educational techniques have to be employed even to obtain amongst 
pupils the same educational objective. 

Such individual differences are not given, however, but change according to the educa~ 
tional objective at stake. 

"Instruction by grouping" has hitherto beon branded as non-educational and has encoun- 
tered opposition; it was previously misunderstood as a method for providing different levels 
of education for students by means of grouping them, according to certain indices, into 
advj^nced or inferior groups, liducationally speaking it is worse, however, to treat all stu- 
dents similarly than it is to take account of their differences. What is import;.mt here is 
to avoid making student groups inflexible, to move students from group to group as different 
educational objectives require and to use the teaching techniques most appropriate, in partic~ 
ular, for those students whose scholastic level is lower than average so that they may master 
their curricula • In addition, the class, with its various types of students, must be handled 
so that the educational function of its group life is not impaired. 

It is important in education to enable all students to advance their understanding by 
individualised instruction. Today, therefore, efforts are being made to introduce teaching 
machines and other such devices. Research into the use of such machines should, of course, 
be encouraged, but this new teaci:in^ method requires further investigation, with an assess- 
ment of the merits and demerits of such individualised learning, and of the educational 
effects expected from class studies and contact between students and teachers. 

It is necessary, all the same, to popularise the use of teaching machines and develop 
a national way of using them as their introduction could both improve individualised learning 
and also existing teaching methods in general. 

In opposition to the traditional giving of education and instruction to each grade is' 
proposed the so-called "non-graded system", \mder wnich indiviaualised instruction is to be 
offered to students according to the degree of their progress. This proposal is worthy of 
consideration. As far as the students* progress to higher grades is concerned^ exceptional 
measures should be permitted in the case of students who have shown special development and 
whose mental and physical maturity deserves rapid educational advance. This is the way to 
respect indiv^iduality . 

To obtain better educational results by means of instruction by grouping or by the 
individualised learning process mentioned above, one must both improve the distribution of 
teachers and staff and facilities and equipment and also t:.'y to elevate teachers' aspirations 
and teaching abilities. 

V. Maintaining and Improving the Standard of Public Education and Equality n f Educational 
Opportunity 

The government should reform the administrative and financial arrangements which 
regulate education in order to ensure equality of educational opportunity with attention, 
in particular, to the following: 
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1) Maintaining curriculum criteria and other educatior.al standai'do at an 
adequate level and improving;; thorj by means of their cor.tlnuous re-examination 
in response to social development • 

2) Securine^ the public nature of the private schools that play an important role 
in public education, improving their educational conditions and relieving; 
students of the fiiiancial burdens of studying; in these schools. 

3) In keepin^^ with the diveraif ication of omployinent opportunities, making: the 
conditions of study for young people already at v;ork moi-e flexible. 

It is important ohat the government employ educational research and development more 
positively in the reform of the educatio/lal system and, at the same time, improve and even 
up the contents of the current system. 

The outcome of an improved standard of education will defend very much upon thfi creativ- 
ity and imagination of the educators themselves. It is necessary., however, for the goveriiment 
to define minimum criteria for curricula in order to ensure that the educators' efforts are 
in line with the educational objectives stated xn Chapter I. It is the gcvernmont's duty to 
guarantee an adequate quality and level in education for the nation as a whole. Furthermore, 
adequate standards for the construction of classes, n\imber of teachers in a school, school 
facilities, equipment and teaching materials must be settled. All requisite standards, that 
is, must be determined and improvements promoted within the framework tims provided. .Research 
must also be continuously carried out so that these educational criteria may be regularly 
revised. New research findings on the effectiveness of education must be incorporated into 
policy-planning in response to changes in social conditions. 

The importance of private schools in kindergarten and upper secondary school education 
is very considerablt? and there are also a few elementary and lower secondary private schools 
with their own unique features. In general, because of administrative problems, these schools 
pi'ovide inadequate educational conditions and impose an excessive financial burden on parents. 
They do, however, share, with the public schools ^ an important role in public education and 
to leave them in such a plight would be to upset equality of educational opportunity, particu- 
larly for tiiose in certain geo^^^'raphical areas. Because of this, financial assistance, similar 
to that available to the public schools, should be extended to the private schools (excepting 
to those which do not desire it). Investigations should also "be made into the fcafsibility of 
guiding the private schools towards the requisite educational standards and of co-ordinatirig 
private school education with local educational programmes. 

In accordance with economic growth and with changing supply and demand relationships in 
the labour force, working conditions are being diversified in various districts with, for 
example, a reduction in working hours. It is, therefore, necessary to amend ana make more 
flexible the schooling period, educational content and educational structure of both part- 
time education and upper secondary correspondence courses. 

VI « The Expansion and Development of Kindergarten Education 

In view of the importance of education for small children and the popular demanc^ 
for kindergarten education among the people, the government should actively promote the 
following measures for the improvement of kindergarten education: ^ 

1) The expansion of kindergartens with the primary objective that all 5-year old 
children who so wish may be enrolled in them; obliging municipal authorities 
to establish kindergartens with the necessary capacity, with an increase in 
financial aid from the national and prefectural governments for this purpose. 

2) Along with the proposals suggested in (l), the co-ordination of the geographi- 
cal distribution of kindergartens so that both public and private kindergartens 
can play their respective roles in public education; at the same time the 
taking of all financial measures necessary to enrich the quality of kinder- 
garten education and lower the fees borne by the parents. 
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5) To improve the criteria for kindergarten curricula, basing improvements on 
the findings of research into pre-primary education* 

4) A changeover from individually-operated kindergartens to incorporated kinder- 
gartens in as short a period as is possible • 

It is important for the future to decide how homes and schoolr3 may together carry out 
the education of small children, since education in the early years of life is known to 
affect a pei^son's entire life significantly. Many people recognise that it is especially 
important for their future developm':;nt to provide children of pre-school age with an exper-- 
ience of group life such as is not available in the home. This is why we suggested in 
Section I of this Chapter that experimental pilot studies should be set up to investigate 
future possibilities in this field. 

By their very nature, however, pilot projects of this sort, run alongside the current 
system, take some time to produce results. Measures are still required, therefore, for 
developing the existing kindergartens which form the mainstay of pre-prircary education. 
Popular demand for kindergartens is high and so it is necessary to promote and expand kinder- 
garten education. As the first target, all five-year olds should be enabled to enrol in 
kindergartens if they so wish, any geographic imbalance in the distribution of kindergartens 
should be redressed and equality of opportunity thus further promoted, 

A major problem . related to the implementation of this policy is how to adjust the rela- 
tionship between public kindergartens and private kindergartens as well as the relationship 
between kindergartens and nursery schools, At present 70 per cent of kindergartens are pri- 
vate and the total geop:raphic distribution of all kindergartens is not at all even. In order 
to make kindergarten education available to all children and redress the shortage of places 
it is necessary to make the establishment of kindergartens the responsibility of cities, 
tovmbhips or villages. This ahould also be accompanied by a more satisfactory geographic 
distribution of public and private kindergartens. The quality oT public and private kinder- 
gartens should be improved too and steps taken, in the case of the private schools, to ensure 
that the costs to parents and the standards of education are the same for both public and 
private establishments. The national government or the prefectures should, therefore, provide 
the cities, townships or villages with the necessary financial assistance. Local governments 
should viev/ the overall situation in their area and, within a v;ell -administrated regional 
planning progranime , adjust the capacities of public and private kindergartens and ensure an 
adequate educational level in the latter, ilnrolling children of three to four years old in 
kindergartens should also be given consideration. 

Provisionally the nursery schools should aim to give to those children in need of nursery 
care an education equivalent to that of the kindergarten. The goal should eventually be, how- 
ever, to include such children in the kindergartens themselves. Steps should therefore be 
taken to give to nursery schools of a certain requisite standard the status of kindergartens. 

Along v;ith tnis effort for expansion, possible; improvement-? in the criteria for kinder- 
garten curricula require examination and further research. This, however, will necessitate 
an improvemer.t in and broadening of the training of kindergarten teachers. i\arth'i>rmore, 
amongst the private kindergartens, individually owned schools Siiould be turned into incorpor- 
ated organisations as soon as is posr-^ible so that their legal position may be firmly estab- 
liiihed . 

VII, The ImT3rovement and Expansion of Special iilducation 

1^3 f^overnment has the important responsibility of guaranteeing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to all people according to their ability. Some, hov;ever, are mentally 
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or physically handicapped and not suited to the ordinary schools or to normal teachiiig 
methods. In order to ensure special education for such individuals tiie governraent must 
make both financial and administrative arrangements in order to implement the following: 

1) To make compulsory education in special schools a reality for the hai\dicapped 
(this has been too long postponed), and to charge the cities, towns or villages 
with the responsibility of establishing sufficient special classes for all 
mentally retarded children, 

2) To universalise and diversify education in order to meet the various needs of 
mentally and physically handicapped children, in particular by sending teachers 
to those children who, for medical or other reasons, cannot attend school, 

3) To encourage the government to play a more active role in improving facilities 
for special education by establishing institutes for children with multiple 
handicaps of a serious nature. 

4) To improve the treatment of mentally or physically handicai^ped children by 
earlier discovery and treatment of their problr^ras; to improve poist-compulsory 
education and promote a closer relationship between special education and 
policies concerning medical affairs, protection, social independence, etc. 

bo far special education has oeen developed by a few enthusiastic educationalists or 
by volunteers, though it has gradually attracted more attention, it still does not receive 
enough administrative support. In terms of the national ideal of respecting all people as 
individuals tills situation should become the suc,1ect of immediate improvement. 

The School Education Act has been in effect for more than twenty years, but co:.ipulsory 
education in terms of special schools for the three types of handicapped childi'en (the men- 
tally retarded, the physically handicapped and the physically unfit) has not yet been put 
into effect. This must be done as soon as possible. Cities, tov/ns and villages must be made 
responsible for opening special classes for those who are not too seriously mentally retarded, 
for tiiose with poor sight, or for the deaf, so that all may have an equal opportunity to 
attend school. 

Teachers should be sent to those children who, for medical or other reasons, find it 
difficult to attend school and the method and content of such teaching should be considered 
very thoroughly. The system of sending professional teachers to classes in which there are 
mentally or physically handicapped children should also be popularised. 

Children with multiple handicaps should be educated in special classes in the special 
schools. There are not many of these children, however, so methods for teacidng them are not 
very well developed. The government should, therefore, establish institutes for such children 
giving consideration to their medical care and their protection. 

The education received by the mentally or physically handicapped during infancy has much 
effect on their later development. There is, therefore, an urgent need for the proviaion, 
witnin the educational system, of a means of diagnosing handicaps and commencing special 
education whilst the children are still very young. In addition ^ handicapped children should 
be helped to adapt to society and become more self-sufficient by the expansion of post- 
compulsory education and of the education offered in the senior grades of the special school. 
Sucli children should not be made to confonn to the normal school attendance pattern but should 
be allowed a degree of flexibility in terms of the extent of their handicap and of their 
ability and aptitudes. 

What mentSLLly and physically handicapped childx*en need is not only education in a narrow 
sense, but also medical treatment, protection durin^^' their daily lives, and training for 
social independence. Education cannot be expected to cope with all this and such needs. fall 
into different administrative categories. It is hard to co-ordinate the measures for dealing 
with these needs, however, and the government must find a way round this. 

To expand and improve education in the above manner, efforts should be made to bring 
people to a better understanding of the educational significance of special education. In 
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addition, teachers must be trained in the skills involved in teaching handicapped children 
and a system of research set up to provide a basis for the improvement of educational content 
and methodology, 

VIII. Improving the Structure of ^lanagement Within the Schools and the Administrative 
Structure of £)ducation 

So that schools can integrate their activities in support of the objectives of 
public education and hold themselves responsible to the people, the following reforms 
should be considered: 

1) Establishing an administrative structure within each school by the creation 

of the necessary posts. Administrators should participate in school activities 
and ensure a lively and well-organised school progra;nnie under the guidance and 
responsibility of the school principal, 

2) Taking steps to unify the system of local educational administration in charge 
of public and private schools, 

5) Devising a nev; method for reflecting popular criticisms and demands arising 
from the government's activities to improve educational administration. 

Since it is the individual teachers who are responsible for practical educatio?ial activi- 
ties in school, the liveliness of any educational programme depends on their spontaneity and 
creativity. One should, therefore, enable every teacher to become an active participant in 
the realisation of the objectives of education and educational planning. It is the school 
principal's responsibility to maintain the unity and co-operation of the school as a vdiole 
and to lead the school towards nev/ educational standards. It is essential, however, that in 
the new system of school management, each teacher should play a clearly defined part in keep- 
ing with his personality while the overall system should encourage teachers to co-operate. 

To meet these requirements a staff organisation for both administrators and teachv^rs 
should be formed. This should consist of the assistant principal, the chief instructor, the 
head teacher in charge of each grade, the subject director, the chief counsellor, etc., 
in accordance with -the type and siae of the school and the nature of these posts. 

As stated previously, private schools along with public scliools, play an iraportariO part 
in public education. Therefore, in order to secure equality of educational opportunity for 
all people, the geographical distribution of both types of schools must be adjusted by admin- 
istrative and financial charges and an overall set of educational standards stipulated. This 
will require the integration of the various branches of local educational administration as 
the administration of public and private schools is currently shared between the prefectural 
boards of education and the governor. In the immediate future,- steps should be taken to pro- 
mote closer relationships and co-ordination between the two organisations and, at the same 
time, consideration should be given to the reform of the structure of the boards of education 
so that they may integrate all aspects of their administrative work and give adequate guidance 
and assistance to the private schools. 

It is worth pointing out that there are a variety of problems involved in requiring 
every city or village to form a board of education. In practice this may not always work. 
The adequacy of towns and villages as units of educational administration, and the possible 
expansion of such units should, therefore, receive serious consideration. 

Because the government's educational policy and the administrative measures adopted are 
very important matters affecting -Jihe children of all the people, special consideration has 
to be given to their continuous improvement. That means it is necessary to understand exactly 
'What the people in general t besides the limited number of educationalists, think about 
governmental policies, what criticisms they make and what hopes they have of them. Arrange- 
ments must then be made to reflect these opinions in the course o£" improving policies. 
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IX. The Trainin-T and Recruitment of Teachers and the Imbrov(jrDent of their Statuj 

The followinr measures should be enforced or. a con;preh -nsive scale in orde:' to 
secure the best possibl'i teachers for the educational system. i:5uch raeasures take 
account of future extensions of the teachers' role and ain: to improve the quality of 
the teachers' work ac well as their .nocial and econo::.ic status c 

1) In principle, elementary school teachers should be trained in special 
institutions of hi^'her education with cui*ricula designed specifically for 
their needs (i.>. in '^teachers' colleges")* A certain percentage of secondary 
school teaohers should be trained in the teachers' colleges too. Teachers of 
superior quality should, however, -be- recruited by attracting university gradu- 
ates with certain qualif icationt: into the teaching profession. In doin^: this, 
steps should be taken to adjust the supi ly of and derr;and for teachers in 
different parts of the country. 

2) In addition to improving the teachers' colleges, the government should take 
appropriate steps to train teachers according to a definite prograanie and 
should increase the financial aid received by students in order to train 
sufficient teachers for the compulsory schools. 

?) It i^ necessary to consider the possibility of establishing a system vjhereby 
new teachers could be recruited for a probationary year by the authorities 
in charge of appointments. Teaciers would then be officially employed if they, 
had proved themselves capable. This system would guarantee an improvement in 
the in-^service training of new' teachers. Teachers would become more self- 
conscious Euid attain higher levels of practical teaching ability. 

4) The system of granting teachers* licences to talented individuals who, though 
erudite and experienced, have no teachei'S* certificates, onould be extended. 

5) InJititutions of higher education rshould be established within Category IV (see 
''Basic Guidelines for the Reform of Higher Education", Annex II, Chapter II) i'or 
advanced educational research and teacher training. Those teachers graduating 
from such institutions with highly specialised qualifications should be granted 
a salary in accordance with their special status. 

6) As for teachers' pay, teachers* salaries must be kopt at a level high enough 
to attract distinguished individuals into the teaching; profession. A salary 
scale must be created which will ensure more teachers of salary increments as 
their abilities become more specialised and their administrative responsibili- 
ties are extended. 

In addition, since the people put a hijjh value on education and expect much from the 
teachers, teachers should form their own professional organisations and try to raise their 
standards through a mutual exchange of experience. Teachin/r may then become socially recog- 
nised as a profession with highly developed skills and a firm ethic. If teachers make con- 
tinuous efforts to develop their skills by moans of the suggtisted training programmes, their 
opinions will be respected and they will live up to what people expect from them. 

The teaching profession essentially requires a very wide range of skills. It requires, 
in addition to basic teaching qualifications, a thorough understanding of educational princi- 
ples and of human growth and development, and a professional knowledge oi' subject matter; 
ttiis under stamding and knowledge must" be co-ordinated and put to eff ect by practical teaching 
ability, Sucli qualities an;J abilities should bo develoj^ed during the process of teacher 
training, recruitment, in-service training and re-education. 

During teacher training, elementary and secondary education should be treated separately. 
In most countries it is impossible to train teachers unless the teachers' colleges provide 
special courses in elementary education; the colleges need to teach all subjects ana give 
their students a full understanding of the growth and development of infants and children. 
Some may think, however, that teachers' colleges need not v;orry about secondary education as 
in this field teachers concentrate on their own specialisations. Many dif;tinguished teachers have 
in fact been ordinary university graduates. In the now compulsory lower secondary schools, 
however, and in the upper secondary schools where enrolment runs at 80 per cent of the age 
group, the educational problems are quite different from those of the pre-war middle schools. 
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Therefore both lower and upper secondary schools need teachors trained in teaching and coun- 
selling young people with various qualities, abilities and interests. In this ccntext the 
teacht;rs* colleges are goinf^ to be very importune. (They need not always, however, be m^-tional 
colleges* } 

j^ecent population laoveaents between different areas have been increasin,';. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, with the ::o-operation of the government and local governments, to adjust 
the Supply of ana demand for teachers?, and to ensure an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers. 

The government needc to omphasiae the iinportance of effecting the much-delayed improve- 
ments in teacher trrdniii^^; in tK'e teachers' colleges; good qusility staff must be recruited and 
the courses in general made attractive to students. The government must also ensure that the 
teachers' colleges train an adequate supply of high-quality staff Tor the coiapulsory stafjes 
of education. Financial assistance to students must also be expanded, i^irthermor-j , attempts 
must be made to improve the system wheroby students obtain t:ieir teachers' qualif ic-itions 
through ciesiijnated course work: and teaching practice. So far this system has not v^orked very 
well ana has become a mere formality. * 

To maintain the quality of teachers and, at th^^ same time, improve their training, the 
procesi^es of recriu tment , in-service training: and re-education mvust also be revised. In order 
to helf- teachers develop a decree of self-awareness anct a positive attitude to their work, 
they must be trained within an actual teaching situation and, as in many professions today, 
learn fron. both their jjredecesnors an^] from those in charge. To implem-jnt such a scheme 
individuals with particular status should be recruited to run training programmes and should 
be given the appropriate woricing conditions. At the sanie time an institution in charge of all 
teacher training should be set up and the numbers of teachers be f ixod by law at sufficiently 
hi^h a figure to ensure the smooth functionim-; of the training scheme. 

There are many people around who v;ould make excellent teachers, even though their initial 
careers have not been in tne teaching field. Coming; from a variety of backgrounds, professional 
knowledge and eXj.erience could make a substantial contribution to education. Such individuals 
should be encouraged to enter the teachin^T profession and a teacher *s licence should be made 
available to them even though thoy n'ay not have teachers' qualifications. This would militate 
afrainst the insularity of the t eacnir*^; profession and would help to keep education lively and 
broad-minded. It woula be particularly desirable to. operate such a scheme for industrial and 
special education. 

Teachers should ejrtend their o>;n ran,je of experience, continue their own training and 
kee^. their professional skills up to date in order to maintain the quality of education. 
Teachers with special achievements or skills, or tnose who have been involved with the gradu- 
ate schools- and research establishments (Category IV) (l) should be accorded an appropriate 
professional level and socio-economic status and snoulu provide the teachers' colleges with 
experienced staffs 

In principle teacher training is the responsibility of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Category I. In practice, however, many elementtiry and nursery sc-iooi teachers are 
junior college graduates* Taiiin,*^.^ irto acco-int the future adjustment of supply and demand, it 
would be More appropriate to allow graduates of higher education institutions within Category 
II to become teachers. 

Such measures would improve the quality of teacaers by affecting n;he processes of training. 



1) For the suggested Categories (I-VI) of Higher ^ucation, see "Basic Guidelines for the 
He form of Higher iiducation", Annex II, Chapter II. 
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recruitment and in-service training, "For these measures to function effectively, ho'wever, 
distiriguished individuals must be invited to join the teaching profession whilst those 
already in the profession must try to maintain a high standard of achievement. To this end 
teachers' salaries must be raised so that qualified graduates will go into teaciiing, ^o far 
teachers' salaries have been based on the seniority principle but now, in order to entourage 
teachers in their work, a salary system must be established in which teachers can be paid in 
accordance with their professional performance or administrative responsibility, 

The above-mentioned structural reforms are the basic conditions in which to maintain a 
high standard of teaching within the profession. Nevertheless the most valuable educational 
activities can only depend on the spontaneous creativity of the educators which results from 
their basic confidence and pride in their role as teachers. It is the job ox' the teachers* 
professional organisations to promote and encourage these creative activities. It is hoped 
that such organisations will, as in other countries, attempt to raise the standard of teach- 
ing and contribute to the development of education by means of upholding the professional 
code which is of such importance to their activities, and also by making constructive propos- 
als. In addition , teachers and also the professional organisations of teachers should ensure 
the neutrality of education and the maintenance of the school system by avoiding the intro- 
duction of politics into education, 

A, The Promotion of Research into i^ducational inform 

In view of the present, rapid changes in education and the pressing need to 
improve its quality, a research centre must he set up in order to promote the reform 
stated above through the elevation of professional standards of teaching and through • 
the development of practical educational methods. 

Up to the present time no concrete solutions have been found to the educational problems 
confronting society today, Extensive study is required in order to find the best method of 
implementing the reforms to the present Japanese educational system mentioned above. Further 
information must be gained on such subjects as the eff:*ect of various academic disciplines on 
child growth, a comprehensive assessment of individizal ability from various viev/points, the 
development of new educational techniques based on theories of the learning process, practical 
social adaptability, improvement of the educational environment in schools, and so forth. 
Unless such problems are solved, it will not be possible for education to play its proper 
role in society. 

The fundamental problems of education arise and must be studied witiiin tiie context of 
a more general study of hujaan problems. It is almost imposfjibl;? to make a pj ,jper investigation 
witnout ov \rall co-ordination of each field of study, including, of course, education. The 
results of research in the fields of philosophy, psychology, sociology, medical sciences, 
and engineering are in particular indispensable for the development of educational theory 
and methodology. Nevertheless it is becoming more and more difficult to co-ordinate the 
different fields of learning ow^ng to the diversity of subjects under consideration. 

Although there is a not insignificant ntunber of research workers and research institu- 
tions in Japan it cannot be said that th^^re are any clear objectives to the research being 
carried out, nor is reseax^ch being promoted in a systematic way. In addition neither the 
standard of research institutes nor the treatment of the researchers is sufliciently high to 
attract first-class people into the field of research into education. In order to upgrade 
the quality of education the first step to be taken is to improve the working conditions of 
researchers from the financial and organisational points of view. 

It is necessary to make clear to researchers the theoretical and practical tasks required 
in order to achieve the goals laid out in these Guidelines, Co-operation should also be 
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maintained with researchers in related field s« This is also an essential condition for carry- 
ing out properly the pilot experimental project mentioned in (l) of this Chapter and the 
resulbc of the research and development will provide important fundamental material for the 
formulation of a prograJiune for future implementation* 

For this purpose the establishment of an institute such as the "Research and Development 
Centre for Education" is needed for the qualitative innovation of education and popxilarisation 
of its results. Its tasks woulc3 include choosing subjects for long-term research according 
to priority, improving co-operation between schools, research institutes and universities 
in different areas, and the adjustment of expenses for various research programmes. 
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(An Interim Report of the Sub-Coramittee XXVI) 



Introduc tion 

The Central Council for i^Jducation was asked by the Minister of Education in July 196? 
to consider "fundamental policies and measures for the future expansion and development of 
school education". As a first step, the Coimcll submitted an interim report, containing an 
evaluation of the development of Japanese education, in June 1969 • The Council was also asked 
to consider "policies for the cxirrent tasks of university education" and submitted its recom- 
mendations on this subject in April 1969* 

The Central Council then set up, in July 1969 » two ad hoc committees, i.e. Committees 
XXV AlU) XXVI, to consider a fundamental reform of school education on the basis of the 
Interim Report and th-^ previous recommendations. Committee XXV was set up to consider elemen- 
tary and secondary education, Coimnittee XXVI for higher education. The tei-m "higher education" 
signifies all post-secondary education. 

Committee XXVI has so far held forty general meetings and more than ten sub-meetings 
and has completed its consideration of the main problems. In August of last year questionnaires 
were sent to various parties concerned with university reform and their replies were then taken 
into consideration, v/hen, in January 1970, the Draft Plan tor the Reform of Higher Education 
was made public, the opinions of about thirty bodies. Councils and governin»:ntal agencies con- 
cerned, were also obtained and this was followed, in Warch, by public hearings in Toliyo and 
Osaka, This re:jort now presents the basic guidelines for tiie reform of higher education which 
the Council considers, at this stage, to be most appropriate. 

In finalising this draft plan, the Council has paid special attention to the proble:^; of 
equating traditj.onal concepts of higher education with present and future sjocial realities 
and of forming a structural framework for higher education in order that it might fully play 
its role and assume its responsibilities. Through both teaching and research universities 
have been expected to contribute to the propagation, criticism and creation of culture. They 
have also been expected to contribute to national ana social developm^mt .and to human welfare 
by developing individuals of culture and integrity and of a high level of intelligence and 
skill, "^oday the functions of the universities are moro diverse than ever and, if all the 
demands on higher education are to be met, a new systejn of higher .education must be devised, 
one which can really match a complex and advanced social structure* It should be noted,- in - 
particular, that the concept of "academic freedom" , is indispensable if the university is to 
play the role of social advisor and social critic in a free and humanistic fashion. At. the 
same time the university should try to face historical and social realities and fulfil its 
social obligations by establisning a new relatioaship with society and identifying the 
direction in which research and education should be developed* 
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The organlsatiorj of institutions o^.' higher education is inse^parable from the organis- 
ation of academic research. This rei-^ort considers tliia in some detail, but drawfj no particu- 
lar conclusions in this instance* Medical education and training -is to be consiidered elae- 
where, though, in principle, it should be included within the scope of thi:-. report, aince it 
is related to problems that lie outside the educational system. 

The CoLincii has held frequent joint meetin^':s of its two Gub-cojju/jittees in order to 
deliberate the relationship between elementary, secondary and higher education and, wherever 
necessary, the results of these meetings are incorporated in this document. 

The Council will continue to consider practical measures to implement these guidelines. 
This means that the Council is going to examine social demand for higher education, forecast 
needs and estimate the human, physical and financial resources required. Practical methods 
for implementing reform are to be reviowed and rocomiiiended . In the creation of such a Plan, 
one looks to the proposals and the co~oparatior. of the educators concerned as well as that 
of the general public; it is on such a basis of advice and co-operation that the reform of 
higher education may be carried throu^'jih most satisfactorily. 
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Chapter I 

CfiNTRAL PHOBLi^hS IN THK KriFOm-l OF HIGHER i^lDUCATIQN 



Disputes within the universities in recent years have made the public aware of the neces- 
sity for a reappraisal of the system of higher education. As stated in the recommendations 
which the Council submitted in April of last year, these disputes are related to various 
political and social factors, and need to be considered sei^arately from hif^her education 
itself • It is true, however, that a solution to these disputes has been made more difficult 
by the persistence of fundamental institutional problems. 

Many proposals for the reform of higher education have already been made public, but to 
consider these reforms in a constructive manner requires an initial consensus on and under- 
standing of the main problems involved. In the following discussion, the Council puts forward 
its own opinion of these problem areas. 

(Che Council believes that the central task of this report is to present a solution for 
the current situation; at present the traditional concepts and structures of higher education 
are proving inadequate in meeting the demands of an ex^^anding system of higher education and 
of an increasingly complex society. 

I. The Demand for the iilxpansion of Hi^.her iiducation and the Growth of Scientific Research 

Institutions of higher education should be developed for the future to meet the 
diversified educational demands of the people. They should aim to raise the . standards 
of scientific research, and train teachers and research workers who can maintain and 
develop this research. 

Since the Meiji i:Jra, higher education in Japan has expanded rapidly in close relation 
to such socio-economic factors as national income and the level of educational achievement 
of the public. Today there are 1*6 million students (20 per cent of their age group) and 
90,000 teachers in higher education and these numbers are ex^jected to go on rising in the 
future. 

The spread of higher education, t no ugh partly a result of the unfortunate tendency of 
people to pursue educational qualifications simply for their status value, has largely occurred 
because people in this increasingly complex society are seeAing to develop themselves to the 
fullest posi:ible extent. Many workers with different educational levels desire a chance for 
re-education, and universal higher education' should, therefore, be considered in terms not 
only of raising the percentage of secondary school graduates }^oin:{, on to higher education but 
also of extenaing opportunities for higher education to people of various ages and occupations. 
A changing society continuously demands the re~development of human potential. 

i'o meet this demand, institutions of higher education should be established capable of 
satisfying a wide range of students of various abilities and qualifications. 

Today in our rapidly changing society it is not necessarily effective to extend the 
period of school education and thus to teach more, ilather the system should permit students 
to finish school earlier and receive further education as and when necessary. 
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Science pro/^cresjjes so rapidly that it has becoiTie iinpossiblo Tor the same people' to 
conduct nigh-level research and at the same time to teach large numbers of student s» At the 
graduate school level it iy necessary to have young creative students inherit and develop 
research jjro£;ramraes while the trainirifr; oi" promising teachers ana research workers is also an 
expected Xunctior. of graduate schools. 

Paced with two such different demands for education and research, it is feared that 
reliance on the traditional conception of the university, in which education and research 
activities az-e iiiseparable , will result in both activities being inadequately handled. It is 
important, therefore, to differentiate the role and functions of educational institutions, 
takin^r into account their aims, character and internal orsanisatior*, in accordance with the 
different requirements of education and research, 

II. The ^ sc: and, for Specialisation and for Integration of tho Content of Hi/^rher Education 

'•^omiorrow • s system of higher education must be desit^^ned, in close connection with 
secoi;iia.:ry education, to help people develoj^ professional skills of use in their future 
careers,. At the sawe time it must also encourag® peO;.ie to acquire those abilities and. 
that cultural backgroand which will help them meet the increasingly complex problems of 
a develop in/^ society. 

As hi^t^her education becomes widely diffused, the majority of students hope to become 
highly qualified researchers by concent raiiao^ oh a specific academic discipline and also hope 
to acquire good professional qualifications for their future employment. Such qualifications 
should be designed to raeet the future career needs of individual students, rather than con- 
form to the traditional classifications of academic disciplines. 

Our society is rar.idly chan^r<ing, however, owing to the striking progress of science and 
teclinology, and the high rate of economic growth. In the future society will be even more 
advanced and complex. If various kinds of knowledge are to be utilised in order to help the 
human beings living!: in this rapidly changing society to pro^^ress, not only professional 
expertise is needed but also the ability to co-ordinate the findiiigs of different areas of 
research. This is an age in wnich in education an emphasis must be placed on fundamental and 
hiimanistic cultural values if people are to be tau^f^ht hov; to choose objectives correctly for 
themselves and how to have a full and worthwhile life. 

So far the university has provided both general and specialised education, but these 
two categories have not been closely integrated, specialisation and intGP:ration have only 
been achieved to lim-lted extent. Overcomi:.-^ thes'^ limitations and developin2; new and more 
varied curricula more suited to students' future core-^r needs will be one of the most impor- 
tant tasks in the coiniaq years, 

III. Particular Features of l^eachinf-^ and Research Activities and the Necessity of -Efficient 
Ad m in i s t ra t i on 

Institutions of higher education must be ^aranteed freedom and respect must be 
granted to professional opinions in teachin/< ana research activities, uiven the increas- 
ing size and complexity of universities, in part the result of the ;^rowinf^ specialisation 
of disciplines, more emphasis should be placed on integrating the university as a whole 
by ratlonaliaing its organisation or structure,, and by making its administration more 
efficient • 

In teaching anu research activities, the spontaneity and creativity of those involved 
should, in principle,' be hi^jhly respected* Special attention should be paid to those organis- 
ing th'.'.se activities. 
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Because in the universities academic areas have been narrowly defined, teachers have 
tended to teach their students only those matters related to their special areas of study. 
Thus teaching activities have not been fully co-ordinated. Along with university expansion 
in terms of th»v number of students and th ; siae of facilities, individual disciplines have 
asserted their independence to such an extent that many faculties and dej.artraents have become 
exclusive, making university-wide decisions an impossibility. It has also beco.Tie difficult 
to realise those aspects of education and research previously mentioned. 

To overcome these problems one must rationalise organisations to prev*jnt them becoming 
too large. One must re-organise structures for teaching and research activities, establish 
an efficient administrative system and accomplish the integration of administrative and edu- 
cational activities. For the university as' a whole improvements should also be attempted in 
the organisation of research and of available facilities. 

I V . The Importance of Univer s ity Autonomy: the Dan/rerS of Insularity 

Institutions of higher education are primarily concerned with academic teaching 
and research and should have an absolute guarantee of autonomy in terms of the structure 
of their teachin^i; and research activities. Sometimes, however, when too much .emphasis is 
placed on autonomy, these activities become so far removed from social realities that 
they cannot fulfil their social responsibilities and tend to become introverted and 
exclusive. In the future, organisational devices must be employed to keep the universities 
"open'* and to prevent their teaching and research activities from becoming moribund. 

In the past, Japanese universities have guarded their autonomy zealously from the govern- 
ment for conflicts had been experienced between the national universities and the government 
over the recruitment and administration of teachin/^ staff. Today, however, politically and 
professionally organised activities and economic attractions both inside and outside the 
university campus, are drastically affecting university teachint:, research and administration, 
AlthoUigh it is very important in the light of the aims and objectives of universities to 
secure university autonomy against such influences, this does not necessarily imply the 
removal of all governmental authority. Persistent attempts to remove governraental influence 
have in fact sometimes made it easier for undesirable elements to permeate the university. 
.,hat is most important for bhe establishment of university autonomy today is to create a 
system within w: ich the universities can make clear-cut decisions and see such decisions 
exactly enforced. 

There exiats a conservative belief that university autonomy is best maintained by closing 
the door of the university in the face of the outside world. This belief has conversely induced 
various undesirable results. It sometimes happens that uriiversitie s choose easy methods of 
doinr3 things solely for their own convenience; as public institutions they lack a siifficient 
sense of responsibility to the nation and to society because of their reluctance to listen to 
opinions voiced outside their own walls. They assume a negative attitude towards co-operation 
with other universities, industry and the community and maintain exclusive attitudes in terms 
of staff employment. They thus receive few external stimuli. These attitudes result in a 
stagnation of creativity. 

If these deficiencies are to be eradicated, not only must the persons involved be made 
aware of their shortcomings but an improved form of internal organisation must be established 
within the universities to enable them, on their own, to reject undesirable influences and 
arrest their decline. 
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V, Independence of Institutions of Higher .Education and National Planning 



In reforming? the institutions of higher education one must restructure their 
organisation in such a way as to respect and encourage their spontaneous creativity: 
moreover, on a national scale, one must co-ordinate their activities and grant them 
efficient assistance » 

Institutions of higher education of real quality cannot be created merely by introducing 
new methods of organisation and finance. There needs to be a relentless and continuous striving 
of the people witiiin the universities towards the realisation of their ideals. Institutional 
and financial aid should aim at supplementing the universities* efforts. 

The pursuit of ideals by thn individual institutions in higher education, does not how^ 
ever necessarily result in balanced, overall growth* Co-ordination is necessary to establish 
and improve the institutions of higher education needed from tho standpoint of the nation as 
a whole . 

It is to be noted, in addition, that the cost of providing a qualitative level of higher 
education is continuously rising. If the costs of higher education are to be met out of tuition 
fees only, with no public assistance, either enrolment must be increased above capacity or the 
level of fees raised above that which the average person can afford. This latter tendency has 
already been seen in the private institutions, which now enrol 75 per cent of all university 
students, and poses a great problem. One of the most important problems to be tackled by the 
government will be the removal of the evils resulting from the extensive financial differences 
between public and private universities. 

To meet this contemporary need, the government's role in directin^'^ education towards 
desirable rational goals must be clarified. The importance of free activity and competition 
must also be borne in mind. 

The government must also plan to co-ordinate and assist the development of science in 
institutions of higher education in order to improve the academic structure as a whole in 
Ja2;an and utilise research funds effectively. 
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Chapter II 

BASIC GVlDELimB FOR TEE REFORM OF HIGHii/H EDUCATION 



Practical solutions to the basic problems mentioned above have to be carefully examined 
from a' number of aspects, Reforms capable of dealing with the new situations and developments 
should be based on an unuerstanding of the overall problem and establish basic principles in 
response to this understanding. Bearing this in mind f the Council proposes the following items 
for the "Basic Guidelines for the Keform of Higher Education": 



I • The Diversification of Hi/gher ISducatlon 



In order to diversify higher education in Japan in the future, institutions of 
higher education must be categorised according to students' qualifications and the 
number of years required for the completion of an average course of studies. At the 
same time, it is desirable to provide standards for different types of curricula in 
accordance with the aims and nature of the education. It is also necessary Co establish 
a system where students can easily transfer, at will, from one category of institution 
or one type of curriculum to another, 

1) Category I (Provisionally to be called "University" ) 

Into this category come institutioiiB of higher education providing three or four 
years of education for graduates from upper secondary schools. 

The following types of curricula are to be offered by institutions within this 
category: 

A) A comprehensive curriculum, providing professional knowledge and skills for 
those careers which are not particularly specialised, 

B) An academic curriculum, developed in accordance with the academic system of 
each academic discipline, systematically providing basic academic knowledge 
and skills, 

C) An occupational curriculum, providing the theoretical and special technical 
training required for particular professional occupations and providing students 
with qualifications or abilities for those occupations, 

2 ) Category II (i^rovisionallv to be called "Junior College" ) 

Institutions within this category will offer shorter curricula, in principle two 
years of education, to graduates from upper secondary schools. The followinii': types of 
curricula are to be off ered 'within this category: 

a) a comprehensive curriculum, which aims to give students, whose future careers 
will not be too specialised, the necessary cultural background needed by a 
good citizen* ■ ) 

B) An occupational curriculum, providing the knowledge and skills required by 

particular professional occupations, and providin-i^ students with qualifications 
and abilities for those occupations. 



3) Category III (Provisionally to be called "Technical College" ) 

Institutions in this category are to provide higher education over five concurrent 
years covering upper secondary education for those who have finished lower secondary 
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education and enabling their students to acquire the qualiTications or abilities neces- 
sary for particular professional occupations or for other particular purposes. 

4) Category IV (Provisionally to be called "Graduate ochool" ) 

Institutions in this category are to provide an advanced academic education of 
two or three years' duration in specific academic fields, either for those who have 
graduated from institutions within Category I or for those who are recognised to 
have ability equivalent to or higher than the former. They are also to provide re- 
education at this advanced level for the people in general. 

5) Category V (Provisionally to be called "t^esearch Centre" ) 

Institutions in this category are to provide opportunities' for research and 
training and guidance for those who want to pursue an advanced level of academic 
research leading to a doctorate. 

The categories and types of curricula stated here are designed in accordance with the 
kinds of people for wnom higher education snould be provided. How to implement these in a 
legal system, whether they should be in the same or separate campuses when actual steps are 
to be taken for the establishment of these institutions, and whether the conventional names 
as provisionally listed above should be used, are factors to be considered more precisely in 
the future. 

There are a few important aspects from the institutional point of view: one must not fix 
a set number of years for the completion of curricula without considering the differences 
between areas of study; nor should one stipulate a certain number of years of study as a 
requiremc;nt for graduation as students should be able, within a standardised limit of years, 
to graduate as and when they have acquired the requisite credits; one should not, however, 
allow tijose who do not, within this limit, obtain the requisite credits to continue. 

The characteristics of the different categories of institutions of higher education and 
the types of curricula offered are respectively as follows: 

Institutions in Category I roughly correspond to the existing universities. The standard- 
ised length of time involved in the completion of studies may vary from course to course but, 
except in certain special areas, should not exceed four years. It is, in fact, as is stated 
later, desirable to rationalise courses so as to reduce this to three years* It is appropriate 
to provide re-education in the institutions of Category IV if this becomes necessary after 
some years of practical experience after graduation. Type A is to provide those going into a 
wide range of occupations - in the fields of public administration, industry, culture, and 
family life for example, with a general and wide range of knowledge and skills for their pro- 
fession although in this type of curriculum students should be majored in some appropriate 
area on a broad base of knowledge- Type B aims to provide a systematic education corresponding 
to the academic structure of studies in each field for those who, after graduation, want to 
go into professions requiring a fundamental academic training and professional skills* Type C 
aims to train personnel like teachers, sailors, artists and athletes, for whom specific, 
standardised courses or special training are necessary because of the particular qualifications 
and abilities required of them. 

Institutions in Category II roughly correspond to the existing: junior colleges. The 
standardised length of time required to complete the curricula offered by institutions under 
this Category is, in principle, two years. Though assigning students to a particular majored 
area of stady, curriculum of Type A aims to provide the general cultural background needed by 
a gpod citizen. Curriculum of Type B aims to provide short-term specialist education for 
professions in addition to uppt^r secondary education, li'ducation in the existing junior col- 
leges tends to be uniformly a half-sized miniature of four-year university courses, but under 
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this Plan the institutions of this category should be different from that and attention 
should be paid to developing unique curricula for both types particularly suited to their 
proper purposes. 

Institutions in Category III roughly correspond to the exist in^j technical colleges • The 
type of education they currently offer in the fields of industry and mercantile marine should 
be extended to other fields of vocational education where an early, specisilised , professional 
education might also be usefully provided. It is also necessary to consider the provision of 
continuous education over a five year period for those who have completed compulsory education. 
This could, for instance, reloase young people irora the stress caused by the worry of trying 
to pass university entrance examinations, and could place an emphasis on the formation of a 
sound personality. 

Institutions in Category IV are to provide education in specialised areas at a level 
corresponding to tiiat of the existing master courses of the graduate schools in order to meet 
the demand for the advancement of science and for re-education. They shoiald provide courses 
both for graduates, from Category I and for those who have reached an equivalent academic level 
either through on-the-job training or through their own self -training. They should also allow 
citizens in general who wish to receive further education to obtain credits in individual 
subjects. It may be possible to make such education continuous by combining institutions of 
Categories I and IV in certain areas where both are established on the same campus. 

Institutions of Category IV were separated from Category V (see below) because existing 
courses for masters' degrees are different from doctorates in their characteristics. Wasters' 
degrees offer an advanced level of specialist education immediately connected. with under- 
graduate education but the main purpose of a course leading to a doctorate is to give the 
student experience of and training in academic research. They have also been separated so 
that, as society becomes more complex, education of the sort provided under Category IV can 
be made available to the public in general. 

Practical problems, such as on what basis institutions in Category IV should accept 
graduates from institutions of Categories II and III, are to be examined on another occasion. 

Institutions in Category V correspond to the existing courses for doctorates. It may be 
desirable to admit persons to such courses irrespective of their educational status. How to 
set up institutions within the Category is discussed in this Chapter under Item VI. 

Institutions in Categories IV and V are involved both in teaching and in research and 
therefore as will be explained later, both teaching and research organisations are to be 
established in those institutions. This does not, of course, imply that institutions in other 
Categories do not have a research function, xivery teacher in institutions of all Categories 
should engage in both teaching and research (see Item V). 

In the case of classifying institutions for medical and dental training into some of the 
above described Categories or Types, it may be possible to enable students to traiisfer from 
institutions of Category I to those of Category IV or to set up institutions in Category I 
having special courses requiring a particular number of years of study for graduation. 



II. The Direction of Curriculum Heform 

Curricula in institutions for higher education in Categories I and II explained 
above (universit-ies and junior colleges) should be developed along lines allowing for 
^ the provision of coraprehensive or more specialised forms of education. The goals of 

general education pursued by existing universiti.es wouM be more effectively approxi- 
mated if the following improvements are made: 

l) General education has, in the past, sought to give students an overall know- 
ledge of various disciplines, an understanding of scientific method, a grasp of the 
problems involved in the development of culture and a true comprehension of humanity 
and value. All these aims should be included in every revised programme of study, and 
pursued integrally. 
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2) Whatever fundamentals are required in specialised education should be inte- 
grated into the Sjpecialised education programmes of the respective institutione, 

3) Foreign language training should aim to enable students to acquire knowledge 
of foreign languages of practical use on the international stage. As occasion demands, 
language training centres set up on campuses may be assigned with this responsibility 
and the success of this teaching prograraine tested, (The education of those majoring 
in foreign languages or foreign literature will be considered on a different basis), 

4) Health and physical education should be improved by giving adequate guidance 
In extra-curricular athletic activities and by supervising the health of all students 
more thoroughly. 

So far university education has uniformly required all students, irrespective of their 
field of study, to complete standardised general education courses in order to obtain a good 
cultural backgro'jind. In many cases, however, this aim has not been achieved as the whole 
curriculum has lacked integration with general education concentrated in the first two years 
and separated from specialised education or the content and method of general education 
inadequately prepared. In addition, the curricula for specialised education have often been 
narrowly organised within the traditional boundaries of faculties and departments. There are, 
therefore, many aspects to be reconsidered if students are to be provided with basic know- 
ledge and skills of use to them in their future careers. 

Consequently > in the future, the formal, automatic distinction between general and 
specialised education must be abolished. Integrated curricula arranged with the necessary 
subjects in accordance with educational objectives saould be set up without notice being paid 
to the traditional divisions between faculties and departments. In the case of institutions 
in Categories I and II ("University" and "Junior College") various courses are to be set up 
within each type of curriculum taking into account students' future careers and other factors 
as well. For example, in organising courses within the type A curricul\Jim in institutions of 
Category I ("University") for those entering public administration or industrial management, 
it may be possible to develop a si^ecialised curriculum by integrating"; major and related sub- 
jects from the humanities, the social sciences and "fche natural sciences. Such a course of 
study would be broader than that for the traditional law, political science, management or 
business administration courses. It would, however, be regarded as more specialised since the 
inclusion of subjects from the humanities and the natural sciences would provide a content 
corresponding to the central aims of the course ana form much more than a f^eneral study. 

There is no need to mention that learning a foreign language should entail having con- 
tact with the culture of the country involved and increasing one's understanding of that 
country. To date, however, practical linguistic abilities have been developed sufficiently 
to establish good coromunications with other countries. The teaci.inn of languages should now 
receive a new emphasis so that, in the future, Japan may positively promote international 
exchange, and contribute to the development of the international community. 

As far as health and physical education are concerned, an emphasis should in future be 
placed in higher education, extra~curricular athletic activities and a thorough control of 
students' health. Physical education has so far been treated as a normal curriculum area and 
completion of it has be en -one of the requirements for ^^aduation. This regulation is, however, 
much too uniform. In future regulations should be made more flexible so that individual in- 
stitutions might be allowed to decide, in the light of their educational policies, whether 
or not to make physical education a compulsory subject. . 

Bven if the above-mentioned rationalisation of curricula shortens the standard number 
of years currently required by universities for ,'i;radujation, it may be possible to maintain 
the present level of quality. 
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To make a substantial increase in the effectiveness of education requires such practi- 
cal steps as a revision of teaching methods in order to ai^proach the original objectives of 
the credit system, an improvement of the learning environment and an examination of standards 
relating to the calculation and approval of credits. 

III. Improving Teaching Methods 

It is desirable to effect an improvement in the teachin^^ methods used in institu- 
tions of higher education in accordance with their teaching patterns, i.e.: 

1) To raise the quality and efficiency level of lectures by widely utilising 
broadcasting', VTH (video-tape recorders) and other technological devices. 

2) In addition, to develop seminars, experiments and small group activities in 
order to help students understand and apply what they have learned in lectures. 

5) As regards athletic and cultural .activities on the campus to appoint special- 
ists in the training centres and, by giving guidance and assistance, to enable 
students to enjoy their student life to the full. 

There has been very little research into the teaching methods utilised in higher educa- 
tion and teachers have remained alniost indifferent to this subject. Today, however, it has 
become important for hi<y;hf;r education to provide an academic stimulus for and arouse a 
willingness to. learn . in students of all sorts of aptitudes and abilities. It is nearly im- 
possible to employ and maintain the large number of capable teachers necessitated by the 
expansion of higher education and, under these conditions, for the maintenance of a high 
level of educational quality, one must pay particular attention to the improvement of teach- 
ing methods* 

The most practical solution in this instance is to analyse each aspect of the teaching/ 
learning process and to try to discover, for each aspect, the most appropriate procedure. 

Iiectures should aim to convey to students certain carefully selected areas of knowledge. 
They should aim to give effective instruction to large numbers of students by utilising new 
educational technology. With the necessary facilities, equipment and careful preparation, 
the efficacy of teaching may be extended over and above that which can be achieved by giving 
the same lectures to separate, small groups of students. With this in mind, it is necessary, 
in co-operation with academic societies and others, to develop research into the content of 
teaching. Similarly, it is important to obtain specialists in the field of development of 
instructional techniques and their* effects. 

In the near future, the use of broadcasting and VTR in lectures may produce effects 
similar to those obtained by the system under which students can freely chocse to listen to 
the lectures of other schools. 

lectures of this type, however, only provide a one-way flow of information from teachers 
to students. In the future, emphasis should be placed on providing opportunities for mutual 
enhancement by personal contacts between students and students, or students and teachers, in 
seminars and in experiments with small groups. This must involve a considerable increase in 
the number of teacher aides but should also utilise educational technology. 

In order, also, to enhance the educational effect of the lectures and seminars outlined 
above, it is necessary to expand and improve students study rooms and libraries. 

Campus activities of an athletic or cultural nature have so f'-^r been left in the hands 
of voliintary teachers. In future, however, specialists should be trained to f^ive the students 
leadership with theoretical and practical authority, keeping in close touch with the students* 
spontaneous activities. 
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IV. The Availability of Higher glducatlon; . the iJstabliahment of a System of Certification 



To enable all people living In our future rapidly chani^ing society to receive 
education at any time and whenever necessary, higher education snould- be made available 
not only to students in specific age groups or with particular educational qualifications 
but also to the public at large • This means that one must make it easy for all institu- 
tions oT higher education to accept those requiring re-education and one must also expand 
educational opportunity -by usiiig methods other than those of the traditional credit 
system of school education. It should also become possible for those acquiring a certain 
number of approved creditt5 from various categories of institutions to obtain higher 
education qualifications* 

As regards existing bachelors', masters' and doctors* degrees, it is necessary to 
consider the elimination or the siraplif ication of the existing: classifications within 
each degree* 

Two factors require consideration in the development of higher education, Firstly, 
nominal educational qualifications have become accepted in society as highly reliable indi- 
cations of ability and many have tended to think oT school simply as a means of attaining 
these qualifications. Various problems have arisen because individuals with no real motivation 
for further education have gone on to a higher J.evel only for the purpose of obtaining these 
paper qualifications* £;econdly, even if the len^/^-h of school education is extended, it is 
impossible for a person to learn all that is needed in a society bound to increase in com- 
plexity in the future. Thirdly, since the pace of change rapidly makes many fomiB of ready- 
made knowledge and skill obsolete, merely extending the period of schooling is ineffective. 

The. idea that higher education should primarily serve recent secondary school graduates 
should be revised, i!)veryone should be able to study whenever motivated. The establlahment of 
a system in which those obtaining credits from various institutions for higher education on 
different occasions could integrate those credits and receive a socially recognised qualifi- 
cation (such as a graduation certificate or a basic certificate for a particular occupation) 
is advocated. This would weaken the tendency of inadequate students to go on to higher educa— 
tion and, at the same time, it would make it possible for able persons to receive due treat- 
ment , 

Institutions of higher education must improve their system so that they can accept those 
who want re-education* The system must enable members of society in general to obtain higher 
education without difficulty, perhaps utilising teaching by broadcasting, VTR, correspondence 
courses, or the provision of schooling during the summers and in the evenings, oo far such 
an opportunity for higher education has not been Tully extended to working people , Consider- 
ation must be given to the expansion and Improvement of higher education by means of 'Evening 
courses or correspondence courses in order to meet increasing demand for higher education. 
In relation to this it is desirable to examine, in concrete form, a so-called "University 
of the Air", 

In order to open the doors of higher education internationally, one must take steps to 
obtain a mutual approval, of credits in our own and in foreign countries. It is also important, 
in order to help foreign students achieve their educational objectives, to improve the teach- 
ing of the Japanese language, to make the contents and methods of education more flexible and 
to improve living conditions. 

In future, in line with the diversification and internationalisation of higher education, 
the explanation of the? certification . system, and certain other developments, the si^-nif icance 
of the clS-Qsif ications in bachelors', masters' and doctors' degrees that are made according 
to the kinds of faculties or research courses involved should be re-exawined. The abolition 
or the simplification of such classifications mcy have to be considered. 
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V . The Functional Separation of t he Organisation of Teaching and Research 



In order to achieve a balance betveen a faculty's teachi% and research activities 
in institutions of higher education, and in order to carry out the education of the 
faculty's students, the structure of the teaching body should be improved. At the sajne 
time all teachers should be provided with an environment conducive to research, in 
accordance with the aims and characteristics of the institutions. For this purpose, in 
the case of institutions of Categories IV and V (graduate scaools and research centres), 
it is desirable to separate the teaching and research organisations and to develop each 
of them in a rational fashion. It is necessary to clarify the teachers' responsibilities 
for every case in practice, and thus to establish co-operation between teaching and 
research organisations and to keep their respective aims and objectives in mind. 



University faculties and departments have so far functioned both as teaching and as 
research organisations. Generally, however, there has been a tendency for their structure to 
be divided into small parts according to the teachers' research activities and for each part 
to become independent. Because of this, relationships and co-operation between teachers have 
been poor and it has been difficult to develop and administer effectively an appropriate 
curriculum anci to obtain £l well-integrated system. 

Under the present or/^anisation of faculties and departments, teachers are likely to be 
interested only in research and to pay the least possilDle attention to teaching activities. 
There has been a tendency to select teach-?rs for their research performance rather than for 
their appropriateness as teachers. 

Individual teachers should always be involved in both teaching and research activities. 
If, however, teaching! and research activities are to be developed in a balanced fashion as 
the goals and nature of higher educa'fcion require, teachin^:^ and research organisations should 
be separated and personnel adiiiinist ration should be operated in such a manner as to ensure a 
satisfactory composition of the teaching body. Individual teachers may, however, transf^er 
from one organisation to another after a certain period, and transfers may occur not only 
between organisations within the same institutions, but also between one institution and 
another. In any case, this system aims to clarify teachers* daily responsibilities and assist 
both teaching and research organisations to fulfil their functions properly. It is by no means 
designed to divide faculty members into teachers or researchers or to provide an education 
not based on the results of academic research. By separating teaching and research organis- 
ations, a satisfactory staff composition and the proper allocation of financial resources 
will be secured and it will become much easier to manage things rationally. 

A more concrete examination of these organisations snould be made in each Catt^gory of 
institutions. In relation to this, the Council considers it important that the traditional 
teaching hierarchy, i.e. professor, assih:tant professor, lecturer and assistant should be 
re-examined, with the role of assistants clarified in particular. What is now being done by 
assistants includes work not only of a research and teachin^j nature, but also of a clerical 
and technical nature. The Council wants to consider in the future the exact roles that 
assistants should play in teach: ng and research. In doing so the difference between areas of . 
study will be taken into account. 



VI . Institutions of Category V (Research Centres ) 

The "Research Centre" is a teaching and administrative organisation giving research 
training to those inter^jsted in advanced academic research and in obtaining a doctorate. 
As a rule, it has a faculty composition .with some full-time teachers of its own. Inhere- 
fore, if it is to be established in affiliation to other institutions, sorrj of the 
institutions of Category IV (graduate schools research institutes, whei?e an appro- 
priate research and training organisation exists, should be chosen. Of those admitted 
to engage in research, those chosen as assistants for trie teaching and research activities 
of the Centre or of other institutions should be jiven appropriate treatment. 

In relation to the establishment of the research centres, the research institutes 
attached to institutions of higher education, research institutes designed to be used 
jointly and other academic i*e search institutes are to be examined in the future. 
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In the Council some were of the opinion that existln?; graduate schools could not perform 
their functions properl.v as they had to share their facilities and teachers with undergraduate 
departments. Graduate institutions separate from undergraduate departments should » therefore, 
be established. This means that graduate schools should be set up within institutions which 
are adequately equipped for research and for giving guidance to research workers. The teaching 
and administrative structure of the future "Research Centres" sriould be such tiiat the "Research 
Centre" can be managed independently. In principle the "Research Centre" should have its own 
full-time teachers and thus improve its teaching and administrative performances. 

VII . ■ The Siz e of Institutions of Hirher -.ulducation and the Rationalisation of Administrative 
and Managerial Organisation 

Institutions of higher education should avoid either becoming too big simply in. 
order to meet managerial needs or trying to become self-sufficient research" institutionr; . 
They should reach the optimum size that enables them to function coherently as educational 
institutions, For the benefit of research, exchanges between institutions of higher edu- 
cation and research institutes should be encouraged by developinf^ close relatioriuhips and 
co-operation between them. 

The administration and management of institutions of higher education should avoid 
allowing internal organisations to exert sectionalism. Moreover, the integration and 
efficiency of teaching and research should be protected from various adverse external 
and internal influences. A structure in which administrative operations can be performed 
on the institution's initiative and under its self-government should be the objective. 
In regarding matters affecting the entire campus, such as administrative, financial and 
personnel problems and students* affairs, more emphasis should be given to the planning, 
co-ordination and evaluative activities of tlie central administrative organ, as headed 
by the president as well as vice-president. It is also necessary to secure the partici- 
pation of learned persons in appropriate organisations outside higher education and, on 
relevant probl^^ms, one should listen to student opinion in order to improve administra- 
tion and management further. 



Tor both education and research an institution of higher education such as a "university" 
must have different kinds of institutes affiliated to it and must cover a number of areas of 
study. Such an arrangement must be clearly defined and its management appropriately conducted. 
However, if institutions of higher education seek to encompass all fields of study and research 
facilities only for the sake of being called "university", they may create unnecessarily com- 
plex and gigantic institutions. They may prevent the efficient utilisation of talented people 
and physical resources and also increase the danger of isolating teaching and research activi- 
ties from external stimuli. Particularly in the case of private institutions a vicious circle 
may be created, with increases in the nuunbers of students ol^liging management to expand facili- 
ties, and then eypanued facilities drawing in more students for the needs of management. 

The tendency for institutions of higher education to expand in scale and complexity as 
illustrated above would result in a marked lowering of their educational efficiency* There 
should, therefore, be soiiie restriction on the size of institutions so that an integrated 
administration might be established and the administrative efficiency of the campus not be 
lowered . 

oo far, under the administrative mechanism in the existing institutions oi' higher educa- 
tion, there has been a shortage of satisfactorily conducted research and planning activities 
directed towards the improvement of teaching and research; a lack of self-evaluata on after 
the results of an operation; a lack of securing; the implementation of what has been decided 
as a campus-wide decision* These deficiencies have contributed to the individualism of facul- 
ties and departments and have weakened the internal coherence of the institutions, resulting 
in their inability to defend themselves a^jrainst influ:;nces which might undermine them and 
actively challenge reform. 

In order to improve this state of affairs, it is necessary, as indicated in the report 
submitted by the Council in April 1969 1 to effect specific reforms. One muBt , for exarnple, 
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establish the leadership o:* the central adr.iiniatration in the institution, clarify" the roles 
to be played by executives like presidents and deans of facilities and by collegiate advisory 
bodies like senates and faculty boards, rationalise decision-making procedures and secure the 
co-operation of the institution as a whole, -Above all, it ia important to enable the central 
administrative body , headed by the president, to exert sufficient leadership. In doin^' so it 
is also necessary to encourage learned personnel outside the institutions to participate in 
the departments in charge of financial and personnel affairs, so as to prevent institutions 
becoming introverted and ^jioine; into decline. At the same time, on the subject of teaching, 
student guidance, planninf^ and puglic relations, one must listen to the opinions of the 
students, the consumers of the products o/ education. 

More than a few people think that the participation of outsiders in the administration 
of universities would threaten their autonomy. The Council, however, believes that this 
measure would, instead, assist universities in broadening their vieWR and more effectively 
pursuing their role as social institutions. As the facts in many private universities and 
in foreign universities also suggest, the participation oi" outsiders in the administration 
of institutions contributes to decision-making a knowledj'e and range of experience not obtain- 
able within the university itself. The university should, therefore, adopt a positive attitude 
in inviting individuals for this purpose. 

As stated in the "ileport on Policies to meet the Problems of University iiducation" , which 
was submitted in April 1969» if student opinions are to be heard on university administration, 
conditions for student participation appropriate to the status and role of st\idents vrithin 
the university .^ould be created. This development should be based on the univei*sity * s desire 
to discover in the opinions of the younger generation new ideas for the development of educa- 
tion rather than on the students' claim to a right to participate in university management. 

VIII. Improving the i^mplovment of Teachers 

Institutions o^* higher education should secure an : lequate number of well-qualified 
teaching staff. Teachert; should be selected in the light of the purpose and nature of the 
institution and should be suitable for both teaching and research. Institutions of higher 
education shoiHd also improve the administration of their teaching staff. They should, 
that is, prevent that stagnation in teaching and research which results from insularity; 
they should obtain the participation of experts from outside the institution in the 
selection and evaluation of the performance of the teaching staff; they should limit the 
time that one teacher can remain in one particular position; they should also limit the 
numbers of teachers graduating from any c-ne university. 

At the same time, teachers^ salaries and other conditions of employment must be 
extensively improved in order for the institutions of higher education to attract highly 
qualified staff and to make it easier to exchange personnel with groups outside the 
institution. The improvement in the salary level shoiild, also, be a device to encourage 
the teachers to greater efforts for education. 

In the administration of the teaching staff many deficiencies have been noted: incentives 
for good teaching have not been strong since only success in research has mattered in the evalu- 
ation of a teacher's ability; both educational and research activities have stagnated as a 
result of the "in-breeding" of teaching staff because of a lack of personnel mobility; and, 
in national and public universities, teachers have taken advantage of their security of tenure 
and tended to protect and promote their own colleagues and to prevent the dismissal even of 
unqualified staff. 

To remedy these deficiencies one must make the teaching staff conscious of them and 
int.roduce some institutional checks* 'i'he various measxires suggested above should be implemented.' 
Ii">stituiions like national and public universities, where the tenure of teachers is so secure 
a system that a third party can hold the faculty accountable should come under scrutiny. The 
organisational structure" of responsibility will otherwise become vague, professional account- 
ability will be forgotten and security of tenure will be abused. 
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The administration of the teachin£j staff, as outlined^^ above, cannot be carried out 
effectively unless the treatment and status of the teachers is made more attractive • Today 
it is becoming increasingly difficult for an institution of higher education to keep its best 
staff and to compete against more attractive outside work. It is not easy to attract good 
people into the university v/hen the salaries and uunditions offered are so poor. It is most ' 
important to encourage the international exchange of researchers and educators in the future. 
There are, however, obstacles against the employment of foreign teachers: foreign teachers, 
however excellent, are not given the full status of teachers in national or public universities 
and, even when they are offered employment, their salaries are not suf I'iciently high. 

In order to produce teachers of quality for the institutions of higher education, research 
conditions and salaries should be improved sufficiently to give staff regular opportui\.\ties 
for study .both at home and abroad or a pt,'riod for free research activities* 

Training teachers foi^ higher education is going to become an increasingly important 
problem in the future, and it is necessary, therefore, to consider measures appropriate for 
dealing with this, 

IX; The Reform of the Method of Pounding National and Public Universities 

Among the institutions of higher education, national and public universities, in particu- 
lar, are considered to have the character of an administrative governmental agency, in a broad 
Sense, within the present system, and at the same time need special arrangements for their 
governance. They, therefore, are in a position from which it is easy to come into conflict 
with the .controllinjf? authorities of the national or local government that is the founder of 
the institution, 

Furthermore, because of the way in which they were founded, such universities 
tend to rely upon institutional stability and lose their autonomy and sense of 
responsibility for university governance. The following two reforms could clarify 
the relationship between the founders and the universities, enabling the latter to 
administrate for themselves with real autonomy and responsibility. In doing so it 
is hoped that each university will be reformed in accordance with its purpose and 
character, 

1) The present form of establishment should be abandoned and a new autonomous 
system set up backed by public funds and with a public character. Under this new system 
universities will become directly responsible for theii^ own management, 

2) The universities must improve their administration, establish responsible 
management and clarify their relationship with their founders. 

Under the present law, only central and local governments and school corporations are 
able to establish universities. It has been taken for granted that these founders should 
manage the universities and finance them. National and public universities, in particular, 
take on the character of an administrative organisation within the legal system. The Minister 
of iiJducation is required to take the final responsibility for the administration on behalf of 
the public, and the heads of local government on behalf of the people in the local districts. 

In fact, universities have already assumed considerable control over personnel management 
and administration in order to secure their academic freedom and their autonomy* This indicates 
that universities are presumably ready to take responsibility and to act with authority, but 
the way in which they assume such responsibility is not always clear. 

To overcome these deficiencies, some fundamental reform of university administration is 
required. The first suggestion is indicated in item (l). It is based on the belief that it is 
not adequate to characterise ''national and public universities as administrative agencies. In 
other words, in practice the government or local authorities are not able to take full respon- 
sibility for university administration. In addition it is not practical to apply to their 
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personnel and financial management the rules and regulationa of the civil service Just because 
they are considered as administrative agencies. This would hinder effective education and kill 
the universities* readiness for autonomy and responsibility, particularly given their security 
under the current system. Therefore, item (l) suggests that the universities be transformed 
into public corporations, manage themselves autonomously and take full administrative responsi- 
bility, their only dependency being on a regular provision of public funds. Under this scheme, 
of course, the authority providing the finance retains the right to determine whether or not 
a university corporation is worthy of being granted public funds. 

Item (2), however, indicates another type of solution. In this type of solution the 
character of national and public universities, founded by the government or the local authori- 
ties as a sort of administrative agency, is in principle sustained, but their administrative 
structure is to be improved. One step suggested is the establishment of a new administrative 
organ in each university including suitable appointments from outside the university. This 
would be given a considerable degree of authority by the founders and assigned the responsibil- 
ity for the governance of the university. In doing so, at the same time one must distinguish 
between the rights and responsibilities of the university and of the founders as regards 
administration, so that the concept of "university autonomy" may not be misconstrued to go 
beyond what it originally means and may not cause unnecessary confusion. 

The kind of system and organisation on which the "new type of corporation" or the "new 
administrative organ" should be based, and the extent of its rights and responsibilities, 
should be considered, in detail, at a later stage. In the case of both proposals (l) and (2), 
it is essential to find directors able to carry their responsibilities through and deal 
effectively with emergencies, although the autonomy of the universities over the choice of 
director should be fully respected- At the time of incorporation a wide range of recognition 
should within certain limits also be given to the autonomy of the university over the manage- 
ment of its finances. 

These two reforms do not imply that all national and public universities should be driven 
in one direction or another. Universities can choose whichever proposal is best suited to them 
in the light of their purpose and nature. Attention must be paid, however, to the fact that 
none of the fundamental problems will be solved if the system continues as at present. 

In addition, problems are presented by the fact that the Ministry of Education is respons- 
ible for both the founding of national schools and the general administration of higher educa- 
tion. 



X, Improving. G-overmnental Financing of Higher .Education: Students* Fees and the Scholarship 
System 

To develop higher education further, and to maintain and raise the quality oT higher 
education, it would be desirable for the government to give a subsidy to the qualified 
private institutions for higher education. This should approximate a certain proportion 
of their expenditure and take account of the institutions* objectives and the nature of 
their activities. In doing so the government should employ a long-range " educational plan, 
and the institutions should be permitted to use the subsidy flexibly and effectively - 
The application of this formula to the provision of financial resources for national and 
public institutions of higher education should also be considered. In this case, however, 
it should be noticed that the costs, including the tuition fees, borne by the students, 
should be reasonable, and ;;hat any great differences . in the finances available should not 
result frtDm differences between founders or from differences between areas of specialis- 
ation. 

When the government's measures for dealing with the above problems are discussed, a 
thorough examination should also be made of the national scholarship system, with the 
intention of furthering equality of educational opportunity and of encouraging talented 
individuals to enter those- areas of specialisation where they are most needed. 

Furthermore, taking into account the social role of .the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, it would be desirable for not only the government but also the society in general 
to (^±ve them a considerable degree of financial support. 
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Following rising costs in education, it has gradually proved difficult in the private 
universities to meet all necessary expenses out of tuition and other fees borne by the bene- 
ficiaries, and donations from the public general. If we ignore this fact, ve can expect the 
quality of education in these institutions to deteriorate and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to be restricted. It is very necessary, therefore, to provide substantial public 
finance for the private institutions, as is seen in other countries. 

In giving this governmental aid, however, careful preparation for two factors is neces- 
sary. Firstly, a long-term national educational plan must be outlined, Secondly, a sound 
formula must be found for dispensing financial aid. There are various methods of granting 
financial aid such as (a) a subsidy for special expenditures, (b) a subsidy amounting to a 
certain percentage of total expenditure, and (c) a subsidy amounting to a certain percentage, 
of standard unit costs. In the case of giving support for current expenditure it seems wisest 
to let the universities make use of the regular subsidy under formula (c) provided on a flex- 
ible basis in conjunction with their own revenue. This could strengthen university autonomy 
and administrative responsibility, and would probably promote financial efficiency* 

The issue of grantir.g financial aid according to the formulas outlined above is at pre- 
sent a matter concerning the private universities, but the idea also can be applied to the 
national and public universities where, as stated in the previous section {item (l)), they 
have been transformed into new types of corporations. When, however, the government provides 
such aid, it should be on the condition that the government's making of its own decisions 
should not be infringed and the results of the aid should always be carefully evaluated. As 
the government aid that private universities receive increases, steps should be taken to make 
their character more public. Depending on the proportion of financial aid to total educational 
expenditure, the costs borne by students, including their fees, may fluctuate r One must con- 
sider, therefore, in the case of higher education what would be an appropriate amouint for the 
students to pay. 

Some think that expenditure on education can be regarded as a kind of social investment 
and that, therefore, it would be reasonable to determine the proportion to be paid by the 
students in terms of the returns to themselves and those to society as a whole • This can only 
be done, however, if the respective proportions in terms oi the total economic return of this 
investment can be calculated. It is, however, very difficult to make such an assessment and it 
is also clear that investment in education provides more than economic rewards. It is not 
appropriate, therefore, to decide how much the students should pay entirely in terms of econo- 
mic factors. 

I'he amount that the students should pay should be decided, within the general framework 
of educational policy, so that it will .not prove too costly for the average person. The amount 
should be appropriately set within those limits within which the payment can, from the indivi- 
dual point of view, be regarded as an economically profitable investment. The problem of an 
unsound distribution of hximan resources will arise, however, if the students' costs vary 
according to the different areas of specialisation in wriich diffe^TVnt levels of expenditiire 
are required , 

That which has just been stated forms a principle common to all universities, regardless 
of their forms of establishment, and it should be the final aim of governmental aid to realise 
this principle. At the same time, however, one must remember that there are those who will 
still find it difficult to obtain higher education, even within this common framework of 
governmental aid to universities. There will also be a need to attract certain people into 
specific areas of study. A system for granting scholarships must therefore be developed. In 
doing so, however, the balance between the financial aid given by the government and the 
actual costs borne by the students should not be neglected. This is a subject which requires 
considerable thought. 
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XI, A National Plan for Co~ordinatin/? Improvements in Hi/^her i:)ducation 



National financial aid is indispensable for the future, better establishment and 
govemanae of institutions of higher education. Therefore, in order to utilise its 
resources to the full, the government must develop a long-range plan for the growth of 
higher education as a whole, classifying^ the types of higher education in relation to 
the various purposes and characteristics of institutions, proportioning the enrolments 
in each specialised field and ensuring a fair, regional distribution of institutions. 
It is necessary to construct such a plan immediately, both for tiiu nation as a whole 
and for the enrichment of higher education* 

Before World War II, most of the institutions of higher eduCiJtion in Japan were estab- 
lished by the national government. Today, however, the proportion cf private schools has 
increased to such an extent that the national institutions can accommodate only about 20 per 
cent of students. Since the end of World ^ar II, private institutions have played a major 
part in meeting increased demand for higher education. This is a fact we cannot neglect when 
we consider plans for future improvements in higher educationl 

Nevertheless, until recently, the government has adopted towards private institutions 
the policy that it should itself apj.rove the establishment of private institations. The 
government has only required a certain set of standards to be met and has not been responsible 
for the maintenance and management of the private institutions. iThe above policy has provoked 
many problems. There has been an excessive concentration of private institutions in the big 
cities* and an ill-^balanced growth in the enrolment of students in liberal arts. Sometimes 
private schools have taken in too many students because of the weakness of their financial 
basis and their educational conditions have deteriorated. 

To solve these problems it is vital to strengthen such government financial aid as was 
mentioned above, but in doing so the customary, unlimited establishment and enlargement of 
institutions should be prevented since those institutions are to become recipients of national 
aid. 

Needless to say, in order to improve higher education rationally and effectively, we 
need an overall plan of the whole system of national, public .and private institutions. We 
then require a public agency which can take this plan, define and rank its priorities on- 
behalf of the nation as a whole, and offer guidance and co-ordination. Such a public agency 
for making and promoting the national master plan should be able to provide strong leadership 
for educational reform. The participation of the representatives of the people can be expected 
to reflect the interests of the nation. 

As institutions of higher education increase in number some of them may provoke social 
problems because they cannot initially solve their own internal conflicts or deal with 
financial difficulties. It is necessary to consider some systematic, puhlic action to help 
them solve their difficulties. 



XII . Improving the Students^ Environment 

In order to make higher education fruitful in the best sense of the word, in 
parallel with all the above-mentioned reforms, an enriched student life should be 
secured by improving extra-curricular activities and the student environment. We 
must help students to develop their characters to the fullest extent. In character 
formation, the "dormitory" has been found to be very important, and it i^ importaoit 
for the institutions of higher education to improve the dormitories further. Since 
both now and at a later stage some institutions may be unable to provide "dormitories", 
some other ways must be found to offer the educational advantages of a "group-life" 
that the dormitories have offered. In addition to that, soDie other method must be 
foimd by which the great number of students may be given the chance to communicate 
with other students. Their environment must be improved with adequate provision for 
food and accommodation. If higher education cannot accomplish this on its own, then 
the government must consider some appropriate measures. 
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The original purpose and nature of the dormitory was to provide students with tliose 
valuable experiences that can only be gained through living in a group, rather than to give 
them the living conveniences of food and housing. To fulfil ti^is origin^ goal, hovever, the 
dormitory must not only be of a good aize and well structured » but its management must be 
carefully established and co-operative relations between faculties and students maintained. 
It is most desirable that such ideals should be realised and the efforts result in success. 

Recently, changes in the social environment of the educational institutions, iSicr eases 
in the number of students and the expsaision of the size of institutions have made it impos- 
sible for all institutions of higher education to establish dormitories of this sort. Espec- 
ially in the case of nationsuL universities, the dormitory has been treated as a mere welfare 
facility, and poor physical conditions offered have persisted. What is worse, self-government 
activities with ideologies particular to student bodies have been brought into dormitory- life 
and, -as a result, the students are on almost every point, opposed to the present management 
of the universities. Hegrettably, therefore, many dormitories are no longer educationally 
effective, but provide, instead, a base for various conflicts. 

Not only will it be difficult to adjust the above described situation and restore dor- 
mitory life to its original state, but it will also be problematic to pursue the pre-war 
ideals of dormitory life since today's dormitories have to deal with so many students. For 
future ordinary universities, therefore, it is necessary to analyse the functions which the 
old dormitory life performed and try to fulfil them in another way. students, for exampleyi 
in well-planned "camping seminars", could gain val\iable experiences that can only be obtained 
from living together with others. It still remains, however, to provide students with good 
facilities for extra-curricular activitiejg and with improved food and accommodation. It can 
easily be envisaged that universities cannot accomplish this alone and the government should 
consider helping them. 

XIII. Improving _the Selection Procedure for Students ^ 

Because the student selection system affects the whole of education in Japan, we 
must try, from now on, to improve that system* The aims of improvements should be that 
in the selection of students for higher education, the records of those who, at the 
secondary level, studied the planned curriculum conscientiously, should be fairly 
evaluated and that each student should be able to be admitted into a university stxited 
to his individual abilities without special preparation for the examination. Improvement 
of the selection procedure must be based on the following principles. 

1) School records showing, in a fair fashion, what students have accomplished in 
senior high school, should be used as a. basic material for selection, 

2) A common test should be developed and utilised as a means of adjusting the 
different standards of evaluation among upper high schools. 

3) When a xaiiversity wishes, it may initiate a test to examine certain abilities 
needed for a specific field, or require the writing of essays as well as conducting 
personal interviews. Then the results* of all these should be used as materials for mak- 
ing a comprehensive assessment of a student. 

The student selection system has provoked many problems but these have their main roots 
not only in current social and economic conditions but also in the structure of higher educa- 
tion itself in Japan.. Too many applicants, for example, apply to a few select universities 
and these universities are forced into setxing entrance examinations in order to distinguish 
between the applicants who have mueh similar abilities. To solve this problem, we must develop 
a system where considerable numbers of universities distinguished in different fields of study 
co-exist together, iinrolmentj in a particular university immediately after finishing high school 
should not limit or adversely affect a student's future to pursue a further advanced study. 
Universities should also pay more attention to the grades which students obtain after their 
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admission, and break the socially easy-going attitude of being satisfied with succeeding in 
theoentrance examination alone . 



J^irstly, for the improvement of selection, professional and technical development must 
be sought so that the evaluation of achievement in high school may become as objective and 
as fair as possible. High school teachers should offer sound guidance for a student's fut\ire, 
and universities should respect the records which high schools submit. 

There is, however, a problem which results from the different academic levels of differ- 
ent high schools. To solve this a common test must be developed that can be used in co-oper- 
ation with universities and high schools. The test should assess the abilities aiid aptitudes 
of students rather than the students* achievement in high school. Specialists in this field 
should be brought together and an organisation created to establish adequate standards of 
selection based on the results of the above-mentioned sources or a "follow-up" inspection of 
the records after entrance to the university. 



In improving student selection along the lines suggested above, relevant research should 
be encourage(4, and high schools and universities should co-operate of their own accord in 
order to give effect to these reforms. The government should provide all the assistance 
required and, where necessary, give a strong lead. 

In addition, we should remember that for private universities the present selection 
procedure is closely related to finaTOlsil problems, and that due consideration must be given 
to these before the selection procedure can be resolved. 
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Table 1 



NUl^lBHHS OF SCHOOLS, TEACHiifiS All]) PUPlLy, 3Y SGHUOL L^i-VKL 



(As of Kay 1, 1969) 







tJijjnber of Teachers 


Kwnbei^ or Pupils 




Number 


Grand 
Total 


Full-time 


Part- 
time 


Total 


I'lal e 


Female 




of 
Schools 


Total 


Male 


J; emale 








Grand Total 


55,184 


912,914 




coc CAT 




49,689 


20,207,594 


10,556,541 


9,869,055 


^ National 
^""^^^^ (Local 


228 • 
44,189 


5,416 
776,855 


4,454 
752,856 


5,525 

478,576 


931 
ai74,480 


962 
25,977 


102,071 
17,427,911 


55,809 
9,027,024 


46,262 
8,400,887 


■ Private 


8,767 


150,665 


105,915 


45,642 


62,275 


24,750 


2,677,412 


1,255,508 


1,421,904 


Kindergartens 


10,418 


69,052 


62,459 


4,024 


58,415 


6,615 


1,551,017 


795,579 


757,658 


( National 


45 


250 


168 


4 


164 


62 


4,114 


2,081 


2,055 


Public 1 Local 




17,221 


15,469 


178 


15,291 


5,752 


574,665 


190,555 


134,110 


Private 


6,651 


51,601 


48,802 


5,842 


44,960 


2,799 


1,172,240 


600,745 


571,495 


Klementary tJcliools 


25,014 


562,987 


561,148 


179,621 


181,527 


1,859 


9,405,221 


4,805,891 


4,597,550 


( National 
P^'^li^ 1 Local 


24,782 


± , u JO 

558,574 


1,756 
557,065 


1,424 
177,247 


512 
179,818 


102 
1,509 


9,501,855 


4,761,552 


4,540,501 


Private 


161 


2,775 


2,547 


950 


1,597 


428 


54,590 


20,216 


54,574 


Lower Secondary 
Schools 


11,278 


237,686 


227,405 


168,045 


59,562- 


10,481 


4,865,206 


2,405,719 


2,579,487 


{ National 


76 


1,952 


1,626 


1,54s 


278 


526 


58,255 


20,791 


17,462 


Public i-r 
ruoj.±c 1 Local 


10,610 


225,101 


219,275 


165,057 


56,256 


5,828 


4,685,085 


'^,411,825 


2,275,260 


Private 


592 


12,855 


6,506 


5,653 


2,348 


6,527 


141,870 


55,105 


88,765 


Full-time Upper 
Secondary Schools 


. 4,167 


205,277 


179,157 


148,228 


50,909 


24,140 


5,951,918 


1,989,876 


1,942,042 


(National 
^^'^li^ i Local 


24 
2,945- 


952 
140,662 


585 
151,114 


530 
115,058 


55 

15,056 


569 
9,54b 


10,895 
2,657,115 


7,517 
1,415,101 


5,578 
1,224,012 


Private 


1,19& 


61,665 


47,440 


54,640 


12,800 


14,225 


1,285,910 


569,258 


714,652 


Part-time Upper 
Secondary Schools 


3 1,900 


27,769 


21,667 


18,955 


2,752 


6,102 


405,854 


255,529 


170,525 


( National 
(Local 


0 

1,729 


51 

26,075 


0 

2^., 976 


0 

18, 4'.-: 4 


0 

2,542 


51 
5,099 


285 
581,482 


274 
225,275 


11 

■ 158,209 


Private 


171 


1,645 


691 


501 


190 


952 


24,087 


11,762 


12,505 


Special Schools 


407 


11,943 


11,429 


6,690 


4,759 


514. 


50,185 


28,152 


22,051 


( National 
j Local 


14 
579 


595 
11,400 


541 
10,959 


217 
6,422 


124 
4,557 


52 
441 


1,746 
47,722 


1,025 
26,727 


725 
20,995 


Private 


14 


150 


129 


51 


•78 


21 


715 


402 


515 



Note : Numbers of upper secondary students include those in advanced and short-term courses • 
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Table 2 

NUMBiiH OF UPPiiR iiiilCOUD,\Ry SCHOOL PUPILS, BY COURSE* 

(As of liay 1, 1968) 



All Upper Secondary Schools 





Total 


Wale 


Female 


Total 


4,511,669 


2,336,621 


2,175,048 


G-eneral 


2,657,553' 


1,269,357 


1,388,196 


Agriculture 


240,663 


175,028 


65,635 


Fishery 


19,970 


18,896 


1,074 


Technical 


575,637 


562,835 


12,801 


Commercial 


757,995 


306,867 


451,128 


DoraeGtic Arts 


238,843 


246 


238,597 


Others 


21,008 


3,591 


17,617 



Excludes pupils in advanced courses and short-term courses. 

Table 3 

GRADUAT-cib OF lOWER .-UvB ITPPiiR SiilGOKDARY SCHOOLS 
LiViPLOYI-lKNT SMMS 0^ GRADUATulS IN 1967-68 



(As of March, 1969) 





Lower Secondary 
Schools 


Full-time Upper 
Secondary Schools 


Part- time Upper 
Secondary Schools 


Total 


1,757,463 


1,389,950' 


107,022 


Kale 


886,608 


704,114 " 


64,254 


Female 


850,855 


685,836 


42,768 


Students 


1,319,038 


331,770' 


2,116 


Male 


672,282 


175,715 


1,236 


Female 


646,756 


156,055 


880 


Employed Persons 


264,263 


774,256 


94,325 


i^Jale 


137,337 


368,306 


58,269 


Female 


126,926 


405,950 


36,056 


iimployed Persons 








Attending Schools 


60,044 


9,314 


4,454 


J'iale 


30,066 


5,556 . 


2,888 


Female 


29,938 


3,758 


1,566 


Unemployed Persons 


91,368 


267,488 


5,533 


Male 


45,385 


151,082 


1,631 


Female 


45,983 


116,406 


3,902 


Others 


2,790 


7,122 


594 


Male 


1,538 


I^,4p5 


250 


Female 


1,252 


"3,667 


364 
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Table 4 

GRADUATJiS OF LOWER AND UPPER SiiCONDivRY SCHOOIiS 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATiiS IN 1967-68 BY MUSTRy 



(As of March, 1969) 



Industry 


Lower 


ii^econdary Schools 


Upper Secondary Schools 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male- 


Female 


Total 


324,267 


167,403 


156,864 


882,349 


435,019 


447,330 


Agriculture 


15,402 


10,229 


5,173 


36,522 


28,784 


7,738 


Forestry & Hunting 




311 


31 


916 


665 


251 


Fishery & Marine 
jTi uuu.^ oo xiiULioory 


A 1 QA 


3,862 


332 


2,388 


1,851 


537 




P f f 


548 


29 


1,968 


1,101 


867 






28,733 


285 


34,016 


27,469 


6,547 


Manuf acturin,^ 


188,256 


86,567 


101,689 


319,802 


185,537 


134,265 


V/holesale & Retail 
Trade 


21,228 


10,262 


10,966 . 


235,301 


82,256 


153,045 


Finance & Insurance 


184 


35 


149 


59,609 


. 10,180 


49,429 


Real instate 


24 


8 


16 


1,484 


562 


922 


Transport & 
Communication 


8,633 


5,399 


3,234 


42,201 


27,532 


14,669 


Electricity, Gas 
& Water 


4,559 


3,623 


936 


11,163 


7,177 


3,986 


Services 


40,442 


11,755 


28,687 


74,989 


22,467 


52,522 


Public Services 


926 


378 


548 


43,147 


30,803 


12,344 


Others 


10,442 


5,653 


4,789 


18,843 


8,635 


10,208 
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Table 5 



MISCBIiLAKEOUS SCHOOLS 

(As of May 1, 1968) 







Public 






10 ua± 




l/Ocal 


jri 1 V a 0 e 


Number of Schools 


7,991 


70 


236 


77,685 


Number of Teachers 


98,685 


2,685 


5,924 


90pO76 


Male 


55,574 


2,020 


3,755 


47,799 


Female 


45,111 


665 


2,169 


42,277 


Kxunber of Students 


1,470,869 


4,302 


19,856 


1,446,711 


Male 


439,526 






434,962 


Female 


1,051,543 






1,011,749 


Number of Students bv Course 










Dressmaking & Handicrafts 


527,155 




'^ Adl 


521,714 


Home Management & Cooking 


102,914 




1,263 


101,651 


Book-keeping «& Accounting 


123,695 


- 


193 


123,502 


Oomnierce 


12 ,121 


- 


415 


11 , 706 




71 Id? 






71 TAP 




'AH 7P7 


: 


373 


'S7 


Car Maintenance 


132,175 


_ 


2,580 


129,595 


Preparatory Schools for 








I pa Ac:-] 


RjiH T n TV* ^ finmmnni f*j^ "t" T nr> 




: 


: 


8 , 8O9 


Typing & Shorthand 


26,851 




_ 


26,831 


Hairdressing 


42,180 




694 


41 , 486 


Nursing, Radiography, 


/(i, ox:? 


4,302 


6,310 










111 




Music, Arts, Dance & Drama 


14,575 ^ 




39 


14,536 


Training of Kindergarten 
Teachers 


14,507 




908 


13,599 


Agriculture 


1,215 




283 


932 • 


Schools for Foreigners 


40,971 






40 , 971 


Tea Ceremony, Flov^er 
Arrangement & Calligraphy 


15,153 




204 


14,949 


Religion 


1,323 






1,323 


Law 


1,491 






1,491 


Hat I^ianufacturing 


782 






782 


Others 


20,661 




1,042 


19,619 
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Table 6 



CORHiiSPOI^ENCr; EDUCATION 

(As Of May 1, 1968) 





Upper Secondary 
School 


Ins bitutions of 
Higher iiducation 


Number of Schools 


76 


16 


Local 


64 




Private 


12 


16 


Number of Students 


146,719 


121,859 


Male 


65,215 


84,425 


Peiuale 


81,504 


57,416 


Number of Teacners 


1,891 


K 


Full-time 


1,501 


Jt 


Part-time 


590 





* Not available • 

Table 7 

TOIBBRS OF INSTITUTIONS, TEACHilHS AriD STUD;:;NTS AT THi:) HIGiiiiH. KDUGATICh Lr)VEL 



(As of May 1, 1969) 





Kuniber of 
Institutions 


Number of 


Teachers 




Number of Litudents*^ 


Grand 
Total 


Full-time 


Part- 
time 


Total 


Hale 


Female 


Total 


Hale 


Female 


Total 


912 


150,398 


95,232 


80,975 


12,259 


57,166 


1,659,826 


1,198,624 


461,202 


( National 


146 


51,236 


59,052 


57,588 


1,644 


12,204 


542,715 


285,517 


57,596 


1 Local 


81 


10,521 


6,811 


5,977 


854 


5,510 


70,307 


46,652 


25,655 


Private 


685 


88,841 


47,589 


57,608 


9,781 


41,452 


1,246,806 


866,655 


330,151 


Universities 


379 (173) 


113,546 


74,706 


68,506 


6,200 


38,840 


1,354,827 


1,110,859 


245,968 


\ National 


75 (57) 


46,113 


56,374 


54,755 


1,621 


9,759 


502,022 


246,551 


55,671 


^"''li^ 1 Local 


54 (17) 


7,467 


5,272 


4,796 


476 


2,195 


50,078 


57,993 


12,085 


Private 


270 (99) 


59,966 


55,0t3O 


28,957 


4,103 


26,906 


1,002,727 


826,515 


.176,212 


Junior Colleges 


473 


32,U62 


15,445 


9,401 


6,044 


16,617 


.263,562 


46,761 


216,601 


( National 


22 


1,400 


557 


545 


12 


1,043 


9,768 


8,620 


1,148 


^^1^° } Local 


43 


2,408 


1,222 


867 


555 


1,186 


16,274 


4,751 


11,525 


Private 


408 


■28,254 


15,866 


8,189 


5,677 


14,588 


257,320 


55,590 


203,950 


Technical Colleges 


60 


4,790 


5,081 


3,066 


15 


1,709 


41,657 


41,004 


653 


\ National 


49 ' 


5,723 


2,301 


2,29C 


11 


1,422 


30,925 


50,346 


577 


^^^1" i Local 


4 


446 


517 


314 


5 


129 


5,955 


5,908 


47 


Private 


7 


621 


465 


462 


1 


158 


6,759 


6,750 


9 



Includes students in tSraduate schools and in advanced or short-term courses, but excludes those in 
correspondence courses. 



Note: The figures in parentheses represent number of universities havia^ graduate schools. 
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Table 8 

NUMBKR OF UlUVilBSITY STUDENTS, BY FACULTY* 

(As of Way 1, 1968) 





Total 


Public 


Private 


National 


■ 

Local 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Hal e 


Female 


Male 


Peinale 


kale 


Female 


Total 


1,211,068 


951,126 


219,942 


207,906 


50,045 


32,974 


10,86y 


750,246 


159,028 


Humanities 


160,957 


75,921 


85,036 


10,291 


5,475 


4,734 


4,849 


60,896 


74,712 


Social Sciences 


.;11,614 


487,444 


24,170 


54,852 


855 


14,479 


886 


458,115 


2d,AA9 


Pure Sciences 


58,414 


33,115 


5,299 


13 , 944 


2,426 


1,148 


180 


18,023 


2,695 


Engineering 


242,816 


241,546 


1,270 


66 , 588 


577 


4,791 


20 


170,167 


875 


Agriculture 


45,398 


45,185 


2,213 


22,055 


. 1,173 


1,441 


47 


19,689 


993 


Medicine, Dentistry, 


46,418 


28,977 


17,44-: 


10,075 


2,945 


5,457 


988 


15,447 


15,510 


Pharmacy & Nursing 
















Mercantile Marine 


1,652 


1,652 




1,652 












Home Economics 


21,324 


68 


21,256 




656 


27 


2,429 


41 


18,171 


Education 


85,717 


43,551 


42,586 


50,895 


33,859 


525 


686 


11,915 


7,861 


Pine Arts 


25,170 


9,414 


I5i756 


990 


817 


895 


606 


7,:- 51 


14,333 


Others 


31,586 


26,475 


5,115 


16 , 568 


1,504 


1,481 


178 


8,424 


5,455 



Undergraduates only. 

Table 9 

NtJI'IBER OP JUl^IOR COLLEGii STUDKNTS, BY DiilPARTI^BiiNT^ 



(As of Hay 1, 1968) 





Total 


Public 


Private 


National 


Local 


Total 


>jale 


Female 


i*i ale 


Pemale 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


251,657 


45,287 


206,350 


8,068 


959 


4,654 


10,991 


52,565 


194,400 


Humanities 


46,669 


1,934 


44,755 


19 


204 


17 


1,964 


1,898 


42,567 


Social Sciences 


29,628 


17,760 


11,868 


3,214 


450 


1,840 


2,285 


12,706 


9,155 


Pure Sciences 


152 


15 


157 






7 


. 71 


8 


66 


Engineering 


21,580 


20,707 


675 


4,750 


93 


1,920 


89 


14,037 


491 


Agric\ature 


5,545 


2,896 


4t 7 






802 


106 


2,094 


541 


Nursing, etc. 


4,743 


596 


4,147 


85 


212 




530 


511 


3,405 


Home Economics 


91,600 


186 


91,414 






5 


4,170 


181 


87,244 


iiducation 


38,481 


317 


58,164 








1,394 


317 


36,770 


Pine Arts 


10,894 


799 


10,095 






63 


384 


765 


9,711 


Others 


4,747 


77 


4,670 ■ 










77 


4,670 



Regular courses only. 
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Table 10 



GRADUATES OF JUNIOR COLLEGiiS iim> UNIViiJiSITIKiJ 
SMPLOYMBNT STATUS OF GRADUATES IN 1967-1968 



(As of March, 1968) 





Junior Colleges 


Universities 


Total 


±UU f ±0 0 




Male 






Female 


84,561 


55,278 


Students 






Male 


1, 5 f P 




Female 


2,102 


1,014 


Jimployed Persons 


fi"^ 07d 


158,875 


Male 






^ Female 


50,500 


21,287 


iSmployed Persons Attending Schools 


ARP. 


84 * 


Male 




67 


Female 


151 


17 


Interns 




2,725 


Male 




2,451 


Female 




292 


Unemployed Persons , 


27,145 


11,577 


Male 


521 


5,471 


Female 


26,624 


8,106 


Others 


5,784 


11,000 


Male 


580 


8,453 


Female 


5,204 


2,562 
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Table 11 



GRADUATii-a OF JUl^OK COLLiiGiJS Alffi OTIViiRSI'l^IDS 
DiyTHIBUTICiN' OP GiUDUATj:;S IN 1967-68 BY IKDUSTKY 



(As of March, 1968) 





Junior Colleges 


Universities 




1 0 ua± 


Ha±e 


Female 


To tal 


1*1 a±e 


Female 


Total 


63> 562 


12,951 


50,631 


158,957 


157,655 


21, 304 








97 


550 


\ 538 


12 


Pores try & Hunting 


48 


11 


37 


179 


176 


3 


Fishery & l-iarine 
Products Industry 




± ( 




{ 


C.<[0 


ly 


Mining 




J ( 


bo 


one 




0 


Construction 


1,570 


693 


877 


8,752 


8,521 


231 


Manufacturing 


15,288 


4,413 


10,075 


52,612 


49,645 


2,969 


v/holesale & Retail 
Trade 


8,615 


2,339 


6,276 


28,921 


27,289 


1,652 


Finance & Insurance 


4,8^2 


577 


4,255 


9,985 


9,742 


241 


. Real ii'state 


201 


25 


176 


879 


827 


52 . 


Transport & 
Communications 


1,902 


659 


1,245 


5,730 


5,227 


505 


Electricity, Gas 
& Water 


473 


144 


329 


803 


768 


40 


Services 


25,573 


1,593 


21,980 


35,287 


19,551 


15,956 


Public iaervices 


3,579 


1,459 


2,140 


8,805 


6,155 


650 


Others 


2,764 


582 


2,182 


7,890 


6,S80 


1,010 



Table 12 

mJI^BER OF STUDiiJNTS /;H0 Kj;C::;IVjl;1} LOANS FROM 
TKiJ JAPAN SCHOLARSHIP FOUl^IDATION 



{As of March, I968). 



isuraber of Student 
■ Borrowers 



Student Borrowers as a 
Percent of Total Students 



Upper Secondary Schools 
Universities 

Teacher Training Faculty 

National Training Institute 
for Technical Teachers 

Graduate Schools 

Technical Colleges 



107,500 
180,894 
28,855, 

285 
16,126 
9,101 



2.3 
12.4 

47.5 

60.0 
49.2 
25.8 



Table 15 

APPLICANTS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF KIGHER KDUCATION 



(As of hay 1, 1968) 





Applicants for Admission^"^^ 


Successful Applicants 


Total 


Male 


i'^emale 


Total 


Male 


Female 




21,950 


19,950 


2,000 


10 , 974 


9,885 


1,091 


Public 


15,254 


14,020 


i,2:;4 


7 , 203 


6,615 


590 


National 


15,714 


12,667 


1,047 


6,636 


6,108 


528 


Local 






-LO f 






62 


Private 


6,696 


5,930 


766 


3 ,771 


3,270 


501 


Universities 


1,896,060 


1 ,620,073 


275,987 


325,652 


265,115 


60,519 


Public 


556,257 


445,444 


90,813 


75,975 


59,928 


16,047 


National 


413,138 


351,945 


66,193 


65,074 


51,849 


13,225 


Xjocq.1 


118 , 119 


93,499 


24,620 


10 , 901 


8,079 


2,822 


Private 


1,359,803 


1,174,629 


185,174 


249,657 


• 205,185 


44,472 


Junior Colleges 


260,630 


41,503 


219,127 


127,565 


20 ,928 


106,457 


Public 


41 , 081 


13,175 


27,906 


10,559 


■ 4,615 


5,944 


National 


7,754 


6,028 


1,726 


3,100 


2,698 


402 


Local 


33,327 


7,147 


26,180 


7,459 . 


1,917 


5,542 


Private 


219,549 


28,328 


191,221 


116,806. 


16,515 


100,493 


Technical Colleges 


35,754 


34,963 


791 


9,365 


9,258 


125 


Public 


33,050 


32,264 


786 


7,656 


7,555 


121 


National 


30,200 


29,458 . 


762 


• 6,851 


6,756 


115- 


Local 


2,850 


2,826 


24 


805 


799 


6 


Private 


2,704 


2,699 


5 


1,707 


1,705 


4 



1) , Individuals who applied for admission into two institutions coimted as two applicants. 

2) Master courses only. 
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Table 14 



SOCIAL iiDUCATION FACILITIES 



(As of May, 1967) 





Total 


National 


Prefectural 


Local 


Citizens » Public Halls 


17,247 




3 


17,244 


libraries 


887 


5 


84 


798 


Museums 


198 


27 


24 


147 


Physical Facilities 


2,292 


3 


93 


2,196 


Youth Centres 


375 


4 


64 


307 



Table, 15 

YOUTH CLASSES AHD SCHOOLS POR YOUWG WOKKERS 



(As of May, 1967) 





Kumber of 
Establishments 


Number of Students 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Youth classes 

Schools for Young v/orkers 


6,132 
48 


282,898 
13,380 


146,235' 
4,293 


136,663 
9,087 



ERIC 
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